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WHATEVER may be said of the genius and the 
works of the great poet who is the subject of this 
article, there is no doubt that he has led one of 
the most prosperous and successful literary lives 
that the world has ever known. Tennyson is the 
product of an extraordinary combination of cir- 
cumstances and qualities. ‘To begin with, the 
external circumstances of his life have been fort- 
unate. He was born to the position of an Eng- 
lish gentleman, than which, according to the 
theory of British society, there can be nothing 
better. He had for a father (who was also his 
instructor) a fine specimen of an English scholar. 
He had the best education the country could af- 
ford. Without having been rich, he had always 
been able to dispense with labor other than the 
work of poetry, and thus to follow without hin- 
drances the bent of his genius. He had also a 
strong physical constitution, which is as impor- 
tant a qualification for success in the literary call- 
ing as in any other. I may mention parenthet- 
ically one other gift of his. He was always a 
very handsome man. ‘This, however, has been 
said not to be a qualification for success in art 
and literature. Northcote told Hazlitt that, of 
the young artists who came to London at the 
same time with him, the good-looking ones never 
accomplished anything ; their good looks were 
enough for them. The ill-looking ones, on the 
other hand, wanted fame. He said that the same 
was true of poets. Pope, for instance, was de- 
termined that, if his back was crooked, his poetry 
should be the straightest that ever was written. 
But beauty of person did not prevent Tenny- 
son from being a great poet. So much for the 
accidents of the man; now let us speak of his 
qualities. He had what so many men of greater 
genius than himself have not had—a superior 
personal character. Another very important 
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quality of his was one which by no means necessa- 
rily goes along with poetical genius, a great capac- 
ity for knowledge. He was an immensely learned 
man, and his readers will see that his learning is 
an important constituent of his poetry; his im- 
agination has such a vast range of facts upon 
which to call. Besides his other qualities, he is 
a great genius, artist and poet. 

Of course Tennyson is read, or should be, at 
the present time by all really educated persons. 
Sut it is not easy to say just how he is read. It 
is the young who read poetry with passion, who 
are, after all, the real readers of poetry. Do the 
young people of this day read Tennyson as we 
read him in the sixties ? Are they affected as we 
were by 

‘The splendor falls on castle walls, 
And snowy summits old in story ; 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory” ? 


With what feelings we read this and other Tenny- 
sonian things of a like beauty! And yet it is 
questionable if even we read Tennyson as he was 
read by a generation earlier than ours, say in the 
forties. ‘To many of those readers he seemed the 
perfect poet. Poe said he believed him the no- 
blest poet that ever lived. Ife dominated the 
literature of the forties and the fifties in a way 
that he did not do later. The very individual 
and vigorous writers escaped him. Yet in them 
all we find constant acknowledgments of his su- 
perior position. This stanza in Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s “Scholar Gypsy” of course refers to 
Tennyson : 
—‘* And amongst ug one, 
Who most has suffered, takes dejectedly 
His seat upon the intellectual throne ; 
And all his store of sad experience he 
Lays bare of wretched days; 
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Tells us his misery’s birth and growth and signs, 
And how the dying spark of hope was fed, 
And how the breast was soothed and how the head, 
And all his hourly varied anodynes.” 


If it was thus the strongest of his contem- 
poraries spoke of him, the lesser ones paid him 
the still greater flattery of imitation, He was 
universally imitated. I find this, for instance, in 
C. 8. Calverley’s translations of Horace’s ode, 
‘ Faune, Nympharum ”: 

‘* And the happy village rambles 
Fieldward with the idle kine.” 


It was thus even not possible to translate a 
Roman poet without giving him a Tennysonian 
echo. 

But that period has long passed away, and we 
do not find that the young poets of the present 
day are imitating Tennyson. He has become to 
them, to a considerable degree, a classic. We 
should think it highly probable that there are 
many of our young people who are fond of books 
who have scarcely read him at all. In starting to 
read a great author it would be natural to take 
first those things which are the most popular and 
of the most universal interest. In Tennyson 
these would be such poems as The May Queen,” 
‘‘The Talking Oak,” ‘The Miller’s Daughter,” 
etc. These poems, furthermore, are less strongly 
marked with the Tennysonian manner than most 
of his other poems. Many of his most popular 
poems, on the other hand, such as ‘‘ Locksley 
Hall” and ‘ Ulysses,” have that manner very 
strongly. ‘‘ Locksley Hall,” through which there 
flows a wonderful force of youthful feeling, is one 
of the most effective of his poems, and full of very 
characteristic forms of expression. Matthew Ar- 
nold most happily and truly described Tennyson’s 
manner by saying that his phrases were “‘ dis- 
tilled.” An illustration of the felicity of this de- 
scription may be found in these lines from the 
poem entitled “ Will”: 

‘* He seems as one whose footsteps halt, 
Toiling in immeasurable sand, 
And o’er a weary sultry land, 
Far beneath a blazing vault, 
Sown in a wrinkle of the monstrous hill, 
The city sparkles like a grain of salt.” 


If Tennyson had put into a crucible any num- 
ber of words of a cognate signification and boiled 
them down, he could not have got a better expres- 
sion with which to describe impeded motion than 
the verb “halt.” The ordinary signification of 
the word is not motion, but rest ; yet Tennyson, 
by an instinctive device of his own, uses the word 
with a sense contrary to that in which it is com- 
monly employed, and still by this means contrives 


to convey to us his most precise intention. Again, 
grains of salt are not ‘‘ sown,” neither are cities, 
and yet how perfectly the image of the city upon 
the hill brings to the mind the sense of endless 
and hopeless distance ! 

The poems above mentioned are among the ear- 
liest of 'ennyson’s productions. ‘They are those 
to be found in the edition published before 1833. 
His first poetical appearance had been in 1827, 
when he was eighteen years of age. He and his 
elder brother, Charles, then schoolboys at the 
grammar school at Louth, published a little book, 
‘* Poems by Two Brothers.” This book is of in- 
terest to those wishing to make a very definite and 
particular study of Tennyson, but not to the usual 
reader. ‘Tennyson’s first volume, ‘‘ Poems, Chiefly 
Lyrical,” was published in 1830, It contains 
a number of the poems of which lovers of Tenny- 
son are the fondest, such as “‘ The Merman ” and 
“The Mermaid,” “‘ Recollections of the Arabian 
Nights,” and the poems to the very considerable 
collection of women whom he admired—* Lilian,” 
** Tsabel,” “* Eleanore,” ete. The beautiful and 
most Tennysonian ‘“ Mariana” was also in this 
volume. ‘This book was applauded by the | es/- 
minster Review and by Leigh Hunt, and A. II. 
H[allam also wrote a favorable criticism upon it 
in the Lnglishman’s Magazine. The volume pub- 
lished in 1832 contained some thirty poems, among 
them ‘‘ The Miller’s Daughter,” ‘‘ (Enone,” « The 
Lotus Eaters,” ‘‘ The Palace of Art,” ete. —poems 
which even Tennyson has never surpassed, any 
more than the later victories of Napoleon sur- 
passed those he won in Italy. And yet these po- 
ems gained at first but a very partial recognition. 
Certain immaturities were singled out for notice 
by influential critics, such as Christopher North 
in Blackwood, and Lockhart (it is supposed) in 
the Yuarterly, and the splendid qualities of these 
works entirely overlooked. ‘Tennyson replied to 
Blackwood by his lines to “ Crusty Christopher.” 
He has not been especially slow to resent crit- 
icism; as, for instance, the very energetic reply 
which he made in Punch to Bulwer’s assault upon 
him in ‘* The New Timon.” Tennyson, however, 
behaved very wisely about these criticisms. Ile 
saw that they were just, and accepted them. ‘The 
‘‘water rat” in ‘*The Miller’s Daughter” he 
changed to a “ trout.” The following stanza was 
in the earlier version of ‘‘ The Palace of Art”: 


‘* Isaiah with fierce Ezekiel, 
Swarth Moses by the Coptic Sea, 
Plato, Petrarca, Livy, Raphael, 
And Eastern Confutzee.” 


This gave the Quarterly reviewer 2a chance to 
remark, with much humor and some justice, that 
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he was reminded of a stanza in Father Prout’s 
«<The Groves of Blarney”: 
* Statues growing that noble place in 
Of heathen goddesses most rare, 
Homer, Plutarch and Nebuchadnezzar, 
All standing naked in the open air.” 


The offending stanza was afterward omitted. 
** Mariana” was rewritten. ‘The subsequent edi- 
tions of Tennyson give both versions. We think 
readers have usually preferred the later one. 
Indeed, what a text for the melancholy story 
which they introduce are the opening lines : 
‘* With one black shadow at its feet 
The house thro’ all the level shines, 
Close-latticed to the brooding heat, 
And silent in its dusty vines.” 


The poem is, of course, founded upon the sin- 
gle line in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Measure for Measure,” 
«There, at the moated grange, resides this dejected 
Mariana.” The word ‘ grange” meant, before 
the Reformation, the farm buildings attached to a 
monastery where the grain paid as tithes was kept. 
Later the word came to denote a house somewhat 
smaller than a hall. ‘There are many such houses 
in the fenny districts of Lincolnshire, at some dis- 
tance, however, from the poet’s home. ‘To one of 
them, a house near Maltby-le-Marsh, the Misses 
Tennyson, who used to drive past it on the way 
to a Lincolnshire watering place, gave the name 
of the ‘* Moated Grange.” 

The poem which perhaps contains the most 
of the personality of Tennyson, and is the great- 
est embodiment of the Tennysonian manner, is 
‘“‘In Memoriam.” Hallam, in whose memory 
this extraordinary work was written, died in 1833. 
The poem was not published until 1850. Through- 
out these seventeen years it was in course of prep- 
aration. During this time Tennyson is said to 
have been living in another world, Ilowitt de- 
scribed his manner of living at this time as fol- 
lows: ‘It is very possible you may come across 
him in a country inn, with a foot on each hob of 
the fireplace, a volume of Greek in one hand, his 
meerschaum in the other, so far advanced toward 
the seventh heaven of poetry that he would not 
thank you to call him back into this nether 
world.” ‘*In Memoriam” contains Tennyson’s 
highest philosophy, and yet it is the concrete and 
the human in it which is its greatest attraction, 
and which adorns the philosophy. It is a very 
beautiful and tender, if lofty and melancholy, 
story. ‘In Memoriam” was published anony- 
mously, although universally understood to be 
Tennyson’s. At the time of its publication it 
waz not received with the admiration it now ex- 
cites. ‘There was a review of it in the 7'imes, un- 


der the title, ‘*The Poetry of Sorrow,” which 


Dr. George Macdonald characterized as “ brutal.” 
I remember that even Charlotte Bronté was doubt- 
ful about it, inone of her letters gently asking 
whether so sad a story should be so long. 

Arthur Hallam was the son of the distinguished 
historian. He was one of a particularly brilliant 
coterie of youths who were at Cambridge at the 
same time with Tennyson. They included Thack- 
eray, Lushington, Spedding, Trench, Kinglake, 
Merivale, Venables, and other men destined in the 
succeeding generation to exert a great influence in 
the world of literature. Most of them belonged 
to an extremely exclusive body known as ‘The 
Cambridge Conversazione Society,” named in deri- 
sion by envious ones who were not members “ The 
Apostles.” ‘The society was at this time ten years 
old, having become famous in the days of Ster- 
ling and Maurice and their friends. It met once 
a week for discussion at Trinity College. Of 
this society Tennyson and Hallam were elected 
members. How good and how great a young 
man Hallam was may be read in the poem. A 
volume of his literary remains was published for 
private circulation ; but no doubt in 'Tennyson’s 
Lament we get the best idea of the distinc- 
tions of his intellect and character. Hallam, on 
his part, was most devoted to Tennyson, and fully 
appreciative of his genius. He wrote to Mr. 
Gladstone, June 30th, 1830: “I hope you will 
buy and read Alfred Tennyson’s poems.” And 
again: “I consider Tennyson as promising fair to 
be the greatest poet of our generation, perhaps of 
our century.” Hallam later became engaged to 
Tennyson’s sister. In the spring of 1832 he was 
staying with the Tennysons, and wrote to Trench : 
**T am now at Somersby, not only as the friend of 
Alfred 'Tennyson, but as the lover of his sister. An 
attachment on my part ofnear two years’ standing 
and a mutual engagement of one year are, I fer- 
vently hope, only the commencement of an union 
which circumstances may not impair and the grave 
itself not conclude.” He began the study of the 
law, and perhaps worked too hard at it. In 1833 
he sought rest and health by a journey on the 
Continent. While at Vienna, he one day, it is 
thought, overexerted himself by a walk, and 
coming back to his hotel, lay down upon a sofa. 
His father, who was with him, was presently 
alarmed by his stillness, and discovered that he 
was dead. In those days news did not travel so 
rapidly as at present, and it was some time before 
it reached the Tennysons. 

‘* My blood an even tenor kept, 
Till on mine ear this message falls, 
That in Vienna’s fatal walls 
God's finger touched him, and he slept.” 
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BIRTHPLACE OF TENNYSON, SOMERSBY, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 


facts are given in Dr, Gatty’s Key 
to “In Memoriam” about the 
burial. Itissaid that sixteen horses 
were employed in bringing the 


Hallam was buried in Clevedon Church, which hearse and mourning coaches from Dover to 
overlooks the Severn where it flows down into the Clevedon. 


sristol Channel. This place was chosen for the 
interment because of its sequestered position and 


because it was the burial 
place of Hallam’s ma- 
ternal grandfather, Sir A. 
Etton. Tennyson himself 
was not at the funeral, 
fearing the ordeal would 
be too trying. The sexton 
of the church, Augustus 
James, whose father had 
dug the vault, and who 
likewise witnessed the in- 
terment, is still living. 
Tennyson himself, it is 
said, long supposed that 
the ship which brought 
the body to England put 
in at Bristol; but it 
landed at Dover, and the 
body was drawn across 
the country to Bristol, a 
very considerable dis- 
tance. Some curious 
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It was perhaps the great amount of 
lead in the coffin which rendered necessary the 
use of a large force of horses. Augustus James, 


the sexton, from whom 
these statements were ob- 
tained, says that ‘the 
coffin was carried in ev- 
ery night where they 
stopped.” 

I have said that ‘In 
Memoriam” is a very 
beautiful and lofty story, 
and that its human and 
concrete character is one 
of its chief attractions. 
The young man or young 
woman who makes an 
earnest study of that work 
is not only brought in 
close contact with high 
and great thoughts, but 
into the society of indi- 
viduals possessed by these 
thoughts. The company 
of such a mind and char- 
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acter as Hallam’s, of the poet himself, and 
of the innocent and elevated minds who 
shared the poet’s bereavement, must be of 
benefit to the reader. The days of their 
happy friendship with Iallam and of their 
sad bereavement tie in the poet’s mind with 
that beautiful atmosphere which surrounds 
the past. How lovely this picture of Hal- 
lam at Somersby, and how fine and like 
‘ennyson the image of the ballad “flung 
to the brightening moon” 


‘** O bliss, when all in circle drawn 
About him, heart and ear were fed 
To hear him, as he lay and read 
The Tuscan poets on the lawn: 


‘ Or in the all-golden afternoon 
A guest, or happy sister, sung, 
Or here she brought the harp, and flung 
A ballad to the brightening moon.” 


And here is a later scene: 


* With trembling fingers did we weave 
The holly round the Christmas hearth ; 
A rainy cloud possessed the earth, 
And sadly fell our Christmas Eve. 





‘** At our old pastimes in the hall 
We gamboled, making vain pretense 
Of gladness, with an awful sense 

Of one mute Shadow watching all. 


‘* We paused: the winds were in the beech: 
We heard them sweep the winter land ; 

And in a circle hand in hand 

Sat silent, looking each at each.” 


we Ul of 0. ol 
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A very important portion of the Ten- 
nysonian production is the epic which 
Tennyson has founded upon the story of 
Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table. In these works the poet seems 
rather to seek to get out of the region 
of individual perception and sensation 
and to become a narrator of the lives 
of men. Who King Arthur and _ his 
knights were, and when they flourished, 
are points upon which we have no defi- 
nite information. ‘There is some doubt - 
as to whether he ruled—that is, suppos- 
ing he ruled at all—in Wales or in 
Brittany. The story is, of course, Celt- 
ic. By the twelfth century King Ar- 
thur, whatever historical basis there may 
have been for his character and achieve- 
ments, had come to be the type and 
ideal of chivalry throughout England 
and a good portion of the Continent. 
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The story of Arthur, with its associated ro- 
mances, had become the common property of 
medieval minstrels. In the middle of the fif- 
teenth century Sir Thomas Mallory, an English- 
man, had reduced the various Arthurian legends 
to some kind of coherent narrative. Of this work 
William Caxton happened to be a warm admirer, 
and he printed it. It is, by the way, curious, and 
perhaps a little incongruous, that a medieval 
knight should have had that great piece of good 
fortune for the modern author, an admiring pub- 
lisher. The book long lay forgotten, but in 1816 
two editions of Mallory’s work were published in 
England. There had been no edition since 1684. 
From this work Tennyson has doubtless drawn 
the materials for his “ Idyls of the King.” He 
took the story of Geraint and Enid from Lady 
Charlotte Guest’s translation of ancient Welsh 
legends. ‘The central figures of the work are un- 
doubtedly Arthur, Guinevere and Lancelot. Per- 
haps most readers will find Arthur himself to be 
the least attractive character of the whole. Ile 
may have been a faultless man, but he was not a 
faultless husband. If he had looked after his 
wife a little better at balls, and, without being 
jealous or suspicious, had been what women call 
“attentive,” his marital history might have been 
a happier one. A husband ought at any rate to 
know what is in his wife’s mind. Such comments 
upon suv great a work may appear trivial and im- 
pertinent, but they will occur to most readers. 
The poems are, of course, very stately and splen- 
did. Tennyson is a great master of blank verse, 
and the narrative, as a whole, has a character of 
rich simplicity. 

With the early poems, “In Memoriam” and 
‘‘The Idyls of the King,” the reader may feel 
that he has read Tennyson fairly well, and that 
he knows him as much as it is in his power to 
know him. But this is not all of Tennyson. Of 
late years he has been most before the world 
as a dramatist. There has been a succession of 
dramas, such as ‘* Queen Mary,” ‘ Harold,” 
‘* Becket,” ‘*The Falcon,” “The Cup,” ete. 
These have their admirers, but it is safe to say 
that they have taken no very streng hold upon the 
public mind. Tennyson, however, has one qual- 
ity of the dramatist to a high degree. He excels 
in the portraiture of a great mind.  Ilis fine por- 
trait of Columbus is no doubt much read by those 
who are just now interested in the character of 
the discoverer. It is a poem which may be read 
to advantage as a companion piece to Mr. Justin 
Winsor’s extraordinary work :; 

** Not yet—not all—last night’s a dream—T sail'd 

On my first voyage, barass’d by the frights 
Of wy first crew, their curses and their groans. 


The great flame-banner borne by Teneriffe, 

The compass, like an old friend false at last 

In our most need, appall’d them, and the wind 
Still westward, and the weedy seas—at length 

The land bird, and the branch with berries on it, 
The carven staff—and the last light, the light 


On Guanahani!” 

It may be said that the inferior popularity of 
the recent Tennysonian drama to the more lyrical 
poetry of his earlier life may be due to the fact 
that the present age is less literary than that of 
forty years ago. But Tennyson’s later lyrics, such 
as ‘* Locksley Hall—Sixty Years After,” and the 
shorter poems of his later volumes, have been 
hailed as fine and characteristic, if somewhat ec- 
centric, expressions of a poet still grand and in- 
teresting in the extremity of age. There is an 
honesty and a courage about their very eccentric- 
ity. How like the frank and simple old poet is 
the following : 


‘*ON ONE WHO AFFECTED AN EFFEMINATE MANNER. 
‘* While man and woman still are incomplete, 

I prize that soul where man and woman meet, 

Which types all Nature’s male and female plan; 

But, friend, man-woman is not woman-man.” 


Some of his latest poems have been very pop- 
ular. “‘ Crossing the Bar,” the poem beginning, 


‘* Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me,” 


I recentiy saw quoted, with illustrations, in the 
Conqueror, the paper of the Salvation Army. 

One might mention here briefly some of Tenny- 
son’s characteristics which have not yet been re- 
ferred to, with their appropriate instances, but I 
have no more room for quotations. Tennyson is 
a great lover of fighting. Witness his Light and 
his Heavy Brigades, and innumerable passages 
scattered through his works. That he is a great 
patriot and Englishman we see in ‘‘ Hands All 
Round,” and in many other expressions of this 
phase of his character. Religion is another of his 
most constant themes, and he is undoubtedly one 
of the greatest and most effective ethical teachers 
of the age. Of course art and literature are with- 
in the scope of his widely contemplating and com- 
prehending mind. Is not this rather grand criti- 
cism ?— 


‘O mighty-mouth'd inventor of harmonies, 
O skilled to sing of Time or Eternity, 
God-gifted organ-voice of England, 
Milton, a name to resound for ages; 
Whose Titan angels, Gabriel, Abdiel, 
Starr’d from Jehovah's gorgeous armories, 
Tower, as the deep-domed empyrean 
Rings to the roar of an angel onset.” 


Much very interesting biographical material 
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concerning Tennyson may be found in a beautiful 
work lately published by Macmillan, entitled, 
‘¢The Haunts and Homes of Alfred Lord Tenny- 
son,” by an enthusiastic admirer of the poet, Mr. 
George G. Napier. From this book the illustra- 
tions of the present article are taken. Mr. Napier 
has been much in Lincolnshire and other localities 
connected with Tennyson. He has traced, very 
successfully we think, the influence of Lincoln- 
shire scenes upon Tennyson’s poetry. For in- 
stance, he finds ‘‘The Lord of Burleigh” to be 
the probable result of early local impressions. He 
is at pains to give the facts of the story upon 
which the ballad is founded, Burleigh House is 
in Northamptonshire, very close to the border 
of Lincolnshire, and therefore not far from the 
home of the Tennysons. The poet must have 
been familiar with the incidents from his boyhood. 
Near the close of the last century Henry Cecil, 
heir to his uncle, the Earl of Exeter, secretly left 
his home and went westward across England to 
Shropshire. There is a village called Bolas, situ- 
ated in the midst of the rolling wheatfields of 
Shropshire, and Mr. Cecil became an inmate of 
the tavern of this village. lis mysterious be- 
havior, however, alarmed the landlord and roused 
his suspicions, and he requested him to leave. It 
was not so easy to get another habitation, but Mr. 
Cecil betook himself to a farm, near the church, 
tenanted by a Mr. Hoggins. Ile seems to have 
found this lodging to his taste, for he staid there 
two years. The life, no doubt, was dull, and the 
young man was on that account all the more likely 
to fall in love. When Mr. Jones (for that was the 
alias Cecil had adopted) came to live with Mr. 
Hoggins, the farmer had a daughter, who was at 
that time fifteen years old. She was very pretty 
and an extremely sweet and good girl. She was 
still at school, and Cecil became her tutor—a re- 
lation always full of danger. The result was that 
Cecil fell in love with her, and his love was re- 
turned. He married her in the little village 
church at Bolas on April 13th, 1790. He did not, 
however, tell her who he was or of his prospects, 
but he built a house a half-mile away, giving it the 
name of Bolas Villa. Three years of happy mar- 
ried life passed at this house, and a girl and a 
boy were born, the latter of whom died. In 1793 
Lord Exeter died, and Mr. Cecil could no longer 
conceal his identity. But he did not know how 
to break the news to his wife. He accordingly 
told her that he was called to Lincolnshire on 
business, and would like her to accompany him, 
which she willingly consented to do. Mounted on 
a pillion behind her husband, she set out for Stam- 
ford. To ride double across England from Shrop- 
shire to Lincolnshire took days, if not weeks ; but 


‘ 


the advantage of that sort of travel was that they 
had leisure to look at the beautiful seats and 
country houses scattered along the way. She was 
rather surprised at the cordial reception her hus- 
band met with everywhere, and the great consid- 
eration with which he was treated. But she was 
a loving and trustful wife, and did not disturb him 
with questions. By and by they came in sight of 
the spires of Stamford. They did not stop in the 
town, but rode through the quaint old streets to 
the gates of the avenue leading up to the ancestral 
seat of the Cecils. The truth had now to be told, 
and on her expressing hér admiration of the mag- 
nificence and singular beauty of the house she 
yas informed that it was hers. 

The earl had no reason to regret his choice, for 
she filled the duties of her new position perfectly, 
and won the love of everybody, from Queen Char- 
lotte down to the humblest of the earl’s depend- 
ents. Her life was brightened by the birth of a 
son, the father of the present Marquis of Exeter. 
But it seems that the duties of her rank weighed 
heavily upon her, and three years after coming to 
Burleigh she died. The obituary, January, 1797, 
ran as follows: ‘* At Burleigh House, near Stam- 
ford, aged 24, to the inexpressible surprise and 
concern of all acquainted with her, the Right 
Ifonorable Countess of Exeter.” In the year in 
which the countess died Sir Thomas Lawrence 
painted an exquisite family piece, the group con- 
sisting of the marquis and his wife, who is hold- 
ing in her arms a little girl. One who has seen 
the picture says: ‘‘ With wide blue eyes the count- 
ess gazes wistfully out of the picture, her face be- 
ing so singularly pure and beautiful that it is not 
difficult to realize how Mr. Cecil fell in love with 
her and grieved so bitterly at her untimely end.” 
The child held in her arms is Lady Sophia Cecil. 
Lady Sophia married MY. Manvers Pierpont, and 
her only child married Lord Charles Wellesley. 
The present Duke of Wellington is thus the great- 
grandson of the heroine of Tennyson’s ballad. 

Mr. Napier gives us much fresh and interesting 
information with regard to the poet’s family. 
He is of distinguished lineage, tracing his de- 
scent through the female line to Edward III. 
Tennyson’s grandfather, George Tennyson, is de- 
scribed as the restorer of the family fortunes. It 
is with the Tennysons as with most other Eng- 
lish families; greatness has been the result of 
marriages with heiresses. George Tennyson in- 
herited money through his mother, and he mar- 
ried money. He had the zeal of pedigree, and 
was at much pains to establish the family tree, of 
which Mr. Napier’s book contains a copy. He 
little suspected that the family’s greatest claim to 
distinction would be in the verses of his poetizing 
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grandson. In 1825 he lost his wife, and asked 
Alfred, of whose versifying propensities he had 
heard, to write a poem about her. Alfred did so, 
and his grandfather gave him ten shillings, accom- 
panying the gift with the words: ‘‘ There, that is 
the first money you ever earned by your poetry, 
and take my word for it, it will be the last.” 
George Tennyson had two children, sons. The 
elder was the poet’s father, who died before the 
death of George Tennyson. The younger was 
Charles Tennyson d’Eyncourt. On the death of 
George Tennyson his estates were divided. Those 
ut Great Grimsby passed to the eldest son’s family, 
and are now in the possession of the poet’s elder 
brother, Frederic. Bayons Manor went to Charles 
Tennyson d@’Eyncourt. Tennyson’s father, the 
Rector of Somersby, died in 1851. Mr. Napier 
met an old man who remembered Dr. Tennyson. 
He said: ‘‘ The doctor was all for reading.” 
Poetry and learning were in the air at Somers- 
by, and the children appear to have been nearly 
all poets. Alfred, however, was the one most de- 
ferred to and most highly considered. One of 
the brothc2s, however, Charles, was no doubt a 
true poet and a man of genius. Ie became the 
heir of a maternal greatuncle, the Rev. Samuel 
Turner, who was patron and Vicar of Girasby. He 
took his name and entered the Church, and passed 
his life as the Vicar of Grasby, being a sort of 
squire-paison. Charles was the poet's elder 
brother, and one of his earliest literary precep- 
tors. One Sunday morning, when Alfred was to 
be left at home, Charles, giving him a slate, told 
him to write some verses about the flowers in the 
garden. Alfred eagerly accepted the task, and 
on Charles’s return showed him the slate. Charles 


gave it back with the gratifying words: ** Yes, 
you can write.” Charles, having lived all his 
days the life of a country parson, returned to 
poetry in his old age, and published a volume 
of admirable sonnets. 

Charles Tennyson married a younger sister of 
Alfred Tennyson’s wife. Tennyson married in 
1850 Miss Emily Sellwood. Carlyle, not long 
after, says: ‘‘ Mrs. Tennyson lights up bright 
glittering blue eyes when you speak to her ; has 
wit, has sense ; and were it not that she seems so 
very delicate in health I should augur really well 
of Tennyson’s adventure.” The marriage proved 
a very happy one, and Tennyson was as good a 
husband as so many great poets have been the 
reverse. Ifad this g’eat man any imperfections ? 
it may be asked. It is almost a pleasure to hear 
that he had one: he is said to have been con- 
ceited. Ife would, indeed, have been scarcely 
human if he were not. But this quality seems to 
have been mixed up with so much simplicity as 
to be rather attractive. I should judge he was a 
very simple man. For instance, he was fond of 
conundrums. A lady once told me that Tenny- 
son, who was an inveterate novel reader, once 
asked her to bring to lunch at his house a rising 
novelist, whose works had interested him. Of 
course, the novelist was glad to go. On being 
introduced to the poet, Tennyson, however, did 
not say what anyone else would have said, that it 
was a fine day, or that he admired his writings, 
but began to ask him, to the novelist’s great as- 
tonishment, when was a door not a door, and 
things of that sort. Such a simplicity of mind 
would, we should think, be an almost infallible 
antidote to any serious conceit or preteusion. 
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TENNYSON IN HIS STUDY AT ALDWORTH. 


TENNYSON'S LIFE AND WORKS. 


“Ty all sincerity, I regard him as the noblest 
poet that ever lived,” said Poe of Alfred 'Tenny- 
son, after the appearance of ‘‘The Princess,” 
forty-five years ago. ‘To-day, Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, paying tribute to the dead laureate in 
the New York Tribune, writes: ‘* He is gone in 
the fullness of years and glory, and the feeling of 
light and love that made youth beautiful for us 
is revived for a moment as I think of what he 
was, and then fades with ‘the days that are no 
more.’ ” 

His has been a serene and majestic career, dat- 
ing from the far-off time when, a boy of fifteen, 
he went out in awe-stricken solitude to trace on 
the sands the words that conveyed such momen- 
tous tidings to the young poet heart, “ Byron is 
dead !’ An outline of that career, condensed 
from the fuller sketch published in the above- 
mentioned journal, may be appropriately ap- 
pended to the preceding critical study by Mr. 
K. 8. Nadal, which was prepared for FRANK 
LeSLIE’s PopuLAR MONTHLY some weeks before 
the great poet’s illness and death. 

Alfred Tennyson, the first Baron Tennyson, 


was born August 6th, 1809, at the Rectory of 
Somersby, a quiet village of Lincolnshire. He 
was the fourth of twelve children—eight sons and 
four daughters. His ancestry is described as a 
good one, and industrious genealogists have traced 
his lineage back throug many noble names to 
King Edward I. The Rev. Dr. George Clayton 
Tentyson, the father of Alfred, was Rector of 
Somersby, a man of fine education, accomplished 
in poetry, painting, music and languages, as well 
as in more serious studies. He married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of the Rey. Stephen Flytche, Vicar 
of Louth. From his father Alfred received his 
early education, including an intimacy with out- 
of-door nature, and practice in versemaking. 
Later he was sent with his elder brother Charles 
to a grammar school at Louth. Charles, who en- 
tered the Church, and in 1835 took his grand- 
mother’s family name, on inheriting some prop- 
erty, being known thereafter as Charles Ten- 
nyson-T'urner, was thought at first to have a 
more decided poetical gift than Alfred; and 
when the boys published anonymously in 1827 a 
modest volume of ‘‘ Poems by ‘Iwo Brothers,” 
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authorities so high as Coleridge and Wordsworth 
gave the preference to the contributions of 
Charles. Afterward both authors were content to 
let these boyish attempts drop out of sight, and 
those who read them in late years (for, of course, 
unscrupulous publishers dug them up and printed 
them withont leave) doubtless agreed that it was 
not wise to revive them. A crude and unfinished 
story in blank verse, called “‘ The Lover’s Tale,” 
written by Alfred in his nineteenth year, was 
pirated, although the author had withdrawn it 
from the press before publication. For this reason 
he completed it in mature life, and included it 
with a few other condemned juvenilia in the col- 
lected edition of 1884. 

In 1829 Alfred entered Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where his tutor was Whewell, and his 
comrades included Thackeray, Milnes (Lord 
Hloughton), Spedding, Trench, Alford, Kemble 
and Kinglake. He took the Chancellor’s prize 
there (1829) for a poem on a given subject— 
«* Timbuctoo ”—and he seems to have been looked 
upon by all who knew him as a scholar of rare 
promise; but he did not graduate, and for a 
number of years after leaving the university he 
led an extremely quiet and meditative life, avoid- 
ing society, but enjoying the occasional visits of 
a few intimate friends, among whom Arthur IIal- 
lam, the son of the historian, was the dearest and 
most brilliant. The Rev. George Clayton Tennyson 
died in 1831, and after that event Alfred removed 
with his mother (who died in 1865) to Hamp- 
stead, near London, although he also had rooms 
in town, where he associated with Carlyle, Thack- 
eray and other men of letters. A great deal of 
his time was spent in solitary country rambles. 
He talked with farmers and laborers, frequented 
rustic inns, wandered over the south counties 
with some favorite book in his pocket, storing up 
that knowledge of human nature and that exact 
acquaintance with landscape, sea, clouds, sun- 
shine, bird, tree and flower which stamp his 
poetry with the deep mark of truth. 

Before he left the university he published his 
first avowed volume, a little collection of ‘* Poems, 
Chiefly Lyrical” (London, 1830), in which we 
find the earliest hint of his quality—hardly more 
than a promise of genius, but a sign of the direc- 
tion toward which his special gift was impelling 
him. One of the pieces in this volume, ‘ Recol- 
lections of the Arabian Nights,” still remains a 
popular favorite, notwithstanding that the author 
so soon and so far surpassed it. Another, ‘‘ The 
Deserted House,” has a mysterious suggestiveness 
and a-strange haunting music which have not yet 
lost their charm. The characteristic poems of 
this venture, however, were the figure pieces, 


“‘Claribel,” ‘‘ Lilian,” ‘‘ Mariana,” ‘“‘ Isabel,’” 
** Madeline,” ‘* Adeline” and ‘ Oriana,” which 
the dilettante once studied with delight, although 
the critic of to-day is not disposed to rate them 
higher than nice fancy portraits. Taine calls 
them ‘‘ keepsake characters from the hand of a 
lover and an artist.” It is a clever comparison, 
for they do recall the delicate, refined, correct, 
sweetly irreproachable plates in the old-time par- 
lor annuals, meant for ‘the tender white hands 
of a young brile or a girl.” But one may easily 
disparage them too much. They had no deep 
meaning ; yet they betrayed a new touch, a sense 
of the music of verse which no Englishman then 
living could approach. The freshness and beauty 
of the ‘* Poems” were at once recognized ; and 
when a second collection appeared two years later 
(1832) the young singer was already hailed as a 
master. In the short interval between his first 
and second volumes he had taken a great stride 
forward. He had gained strength, clearness, 
originality and felicity. His melody had become 
irresistible. ILis art had reached the exquisite 
polish which from that time forth was the fascina- 
tion and despair of a great school of disciples. 
How varied were his powers, how wide the realms 
of study and fancy from which he drew his 
themes, may be judged from the contents of this 
book of 1832. Here we had the glamour of ro- 
mance in ‘The Lady of Shalott,” a blast of the 
weird and terrible in ‘‘ The Sisters,” the beauty of 
‘classic legend in “‘(Enone,” an impressive strain 
of reflection in ‘* The Lotus Eaters” and ‘The 
Palace of Art,” patriotic as well as philosophical 
thought in “You Ask Me Why,” ‘Of Old Sat 
Freedom” and “ Love Thou the Land,” and a 
wonderful idyllic charm in *‘ The Miller’s Daugh- 
ter” and * The May Queen,” which gave Tenny- 
son a most powerful hold upon the hearts of the 
people. The Quarterly Review attacked the book 
with characteristic vehemence and wrongheaded- 
ness ; other authorities were more discerning. An 
accomplished American critic of recent times has 
declared that “all in all, a more original and 
beautiful volume of minor poetry never was added 
to our literature,” and this praise does not seem 
too strong. 

To understand not merely the immediate effect 
of Tennyson’s outburst of song but its actual 
value, we must remember what the condition 
of English poetry was in 1832. Wordsworth, 
Southey, Coleridge, Scott, Rogers, Campbell, 
Moore, Procter, Hood, were still living, but their 
influence, although not really spent, was appar- 
ently dormant. Romanticism, represented in the 
stirring lines of the Northern minstrel, revolu- 
tionary fervor such as burned in the verse of 
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Shelley, the worship of the beautiful as Keats saw 
it, the devout love of nature as it was taught by 
Burns and Wordsworth, had almost ceased to be 
active creative forces. Landor, always sounding 
with majestic voice the music which the crowd 
did not wish to hear, was calling back exquisite 
visions of classical antiquity ; but his stalwart and 
lonely figure towered, like Wordsworth’s, in the 
midst of a multitude of aimless technical rhyme 
spinners. Already we have entered upon the pe- 
riod of purely materialistic desire which, with 
some intervals of reaction, has lasted to the pres- 
ent day. The art of the painter indeed flour- 
ished, but it was an art whose tendency was to- 
ward the decoration of a sensuous life, and art of 
this kind—as the experience of the present day 
shows—is quite at ease in a time of faint ideals 
and prosaic aims. If we were asked what litera- 
ture best represented the spirit of the period in 
question, we should point to the publications of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful knowledge. 
It was a period of mechanical invention and of 
great discoveries in physics. Fascinated with 
steam engines, galvanic batteries, new theories of 
human relations, and new conceptions of the vis- 
ible universe, men gave their enthusiasms to the 
material progress of society, and their soberer 
thoughts to skeptical inquiry into the old bases 
of right conduct. When the chief use.of imag- 
ination seemed to be to suggest a working theory 
for the lecturer on applied science, it is no won- 
der that the poets were weak, wandering, uncer- 
tain, trivial and depressed. 

Tennyson, breaking out with a sure young 
voice, in a dull time like this, instantly became 
a great force. His poetry fell in with the prevail- 
ing art sentiment, because it was an artistic prod- 
uct of extraordinary finish and brilliancy, rather 
than the art of either Keats oy Landor, since it 
far surpassed them both in variety of theme and 
manner, and surpassed Landor also in just sense 
of proportion. Mr. Stedman has stated that 
in marked contrast to his fellows, and to ev- 
ery predecessor but Keats, Tennyson ‘seemed to 
perceive from the outset that poetry is an art, 
and the chief of the fine arts; the easiest to dab- 
ble in, the hardest in which to reach true excel- 
lence ; that it has its technical secrets, its mys- 
terious lowly paths that reach to aerial outlooks, 
and this no less than sculpture, painting, music 
or architecture, but even more.” His splendid 
mastery of the art of expression was displayed in 
the volume of 1830; an added grace, force and 
distinction of thought gave a still rarer charm to 
the collection of 1832; and already one might 
have said of him at the age of twenty-three what 
the author of “‘ Victorian Poets” says in a review 
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of his career: ‘‘In technical excellence, as an 
artist in verse, Alfred Tennyson is the greatest of 
modern poets. Other masters, old or new, have sur- 
passed him in special instances ; but he is the one 
who rarely nods, and who always finishes his verse 
to the extreme.” The delicious music of his bal- 
anced lines, the captivating rhythm, the perfect 
sense of color, the sure instinct for sonorous ef- 
fects, the purity of the affluent language, grew so 
familiar in the course of time that we began to 
rate them cheap. ‘The poet gently satirized his 
critics long afterward, when he sang of his flower 
which people called a weed, until it grew tall and 
wore a crown of light, and thieves stole the seed : 


‘* Sowed it far and wide, 
By every town and tower, 
Till all the people cried, 
‘Splendid is the flower.’ 
Read iy little fable : 

He that runs can read. 
Most can raise the flowers now, 
For all have got the seed. 

And some are pretty enough, 
And some are poor indeed ; 

And now again the people 
Call it but a weed.” 


But in 1830 'Tennyson’s art was absolutely 
fresh ; and, while he undoubtedly showed the in- 
fluence of Keats and Wordsworth, his manner 
from the first was entirely his own, and it re- 
mains to this day as distinct ‘and individual as 
the music of Mozart. 

Yet he never was a believer in “ art for art’s 
sake.” Against this theory he made a ringing 
protest in one of the most remarkable of his early 
poems, “The Palace of Art,” which describes 
the degradation of the soul essaying to ‘ reign 
apart a quiet king ” in the midst of luxurious and 
beautiful things. ‘ 

After his early experiments in verse we find 
very little even of his most elaborately polished 
writing in which melody, rhythm, the harmony 
of words, the choice of images, are not obviously 
subordinated to the expression of a definite prac- 
tical idea. He was one of the first to feel the 
influence of the Reform fermentation, which be- 
tween 1830 and 1850 affected the nation in so 
many different ways. By training, association 
and temperament he was inclined to what may be 
called liberal conservatism in religion and _ poli- 
tics. Through his intimacy with Frederic Deni- 
son Maurice he became interested in the Broad 
Church movement in the Church of England ; 
social problems, class wrongs, the rights and 
the duties of humanity, pressed upon his mind ; 
and he was quick to recognize the significance of 
the new problems of theology and philosophy 
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presented by new discoveries in physical science. 
To these he found an answer in the law of human 
progress through the orderly operation of divine 
decrees. Thus with an unshaken belief in the 
truths of Christianity he boldly confronted the 
difficulties of modern doubt instead of waving 
them aside ; and he understood how to use as 
the themes of poetry those questions of high and 
practical import which had usually been reserved 
for the arena of disputation. Ile was too fine an 
artist to wander into didacticism. His philosophy 
is not expounded, but it is revealed in poetical 
allusions ; it penetrates naturally into his verse, 
because his customary subject is man, his aspi- 
rations, joys, sorrows, capabilities and duties, his 
place in the order of creation, his dignity and his 
future. Ilere, then, in his absorbing interest in 
human life, he found himself again in touch 
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with his man-worshiping generation ; only, the 
thoughts which in others turned upon the ma- 
terial and practical aspect of things, with him 
were always raised by a certain spirituality. ILis 
men and women were true portraits, yet they 
were beautifully idealized ; and he never ap- 
proached the problems of the day without throw- 
ing upon them an imaginative light which soft- 
ened their outlines without obscuring them. 
His countrymen found in his verse what they 
believed to be sound English sentiment, adorned 
with a delicate but never extravagant fancy ; and 
they could give no poet higher praise than that. 
They were not mistaken. ‘Tennyson is one of 
the most national of poets—as distinctly English 
as Burns is Scotch: English in subjects, scen- 
ery, sympathies, intellectual habit and tone of 
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thought; the voice of that fair English life which 
passes tranquilly under the shade of great trees. 
amongst lawns and roses—a life adorned with 
virtue and domestic happiness, refined and in- 
structed, decorous, kindly, not ignorant of evil, 
but not disturbed by it ; sensitive and pitying, 
but confident of the future, and in the meantime 
sublimely sure that Providence has blessed man- 
kind with the best of all possible Englands. 

After the publication of his second volume 'Ten- 
nyson remained silent for ten years. In the 
** Journals of Caroline Fox” there is an account 
of some of his habits during this period, which 
Miss Fox got from Henry Hallam. ‘Tennyson 
was an enthusiastic lover of the scenery of Corn- 
wall. ‘Ile says that he cannot have better got a 
true impression of the people than during his 
stay there, and thinks the Cornish very superior 
to the generality. They all knew about Ten- 
nyson, and had heard his poems, and one miner 
hid behind a wall that he might see him.” It 
was in such experiences that he added to his 
knowledge of books a familiarity with the 
thoughts and feelings of many classes of men 
and women. Miss Fox records the remark of 
Samuel Lawrence, the painter, that he was the 
strongest-minded of all his acquaintances ; Thack- 
eray called him the wisest man he knew. 

When he printed, in 1842, a revision of his 
earlier poems, together with a considerable num- 
ber of new pieces, the growth of his intellectual 
powers, the expansion of his range of fancy and 
the improvement of his art were all manifest. It 
was partly, no doubt, to his country wanderings 
that we owe the English idyls, for which he 
first shows a fondness in this volume of 1842. 
**The Gardener’s Daughter,” * Dora,” “ Audley 
Court,” «Edwin Morris,” ‘The Talking Oak,” 
gave a distinct aml novel flavor to the collection, 
and fixed his fame as an idyllic poet, beyond al! 
questioning. Yet there were other pieces which 
rivaled them both in beauty and in freshness. 
Ilere was the exquisite fragment, ‘‘ Morte d’Ar- 
thur,” which presaged the fuller studies of a later 
time, and revealed to delighted poets a new music 
of blank verse, remarkable for an original combi- 
nation of suppleness, grace and dignity. ‘To what 
varied and delightful uses Tennyson knew how to 
put this difficult and treacherous measure we sec 
in the English idyls, in ‘‘ Godiva,” in ‘* St. Simeon 
Stylites,” in ‘* Ulysses,” and some less famous es- 
says; but it is in the romance of Arthur that it 
sounds its loftiest note. 

We have spoken of ‘‘ The Talking Oak ” in con- 
nection with the English idyls, to which it be- 
longs by its subject ; but in manner it belongs to 
another class of pieces, of which this same volume 
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gives exquisite examples, pieces which fascinate 
us by their musical flow, dainty imagery, and that 
distinction of treatment seen only in the work of 
the consummate artist. The age of the genteel 
versifiers produced nothing more elegant, and to 
this grace of manner was added a natural feeling 
and sensibility which the genteel versifiers knew 
very little about. ‘The Daydream” is one of 
the happiest examples of this manner. The same 
touch is discernible in the music of three pieces, 
which differ widely from it and from each other 
—*‘ Will Waterproof’s Lyrical Monologue,” ‘¢ St. 
Agnes” and ‘Sir Galahad.” 

The same volume contained ‘‘ Locksley Iall” 
and some of the finest of 'Tennyson’s minor pieces, 
including that perfect song ‘‘ Move Eastward, 
I{appy Earth,” and the ballads of ‘‘ Lady Clare,” 
‘* Edward Gray” and ‘‘ The Lord of Burleigh.” 
Mr. Stedman justly remarks that ‘‘ were this vol- 
ume to be lost, we possibly should be deprived of 
a larger specific variety of 'Tennyson’s most ad- 
mired poems than is contained in any other of 
his successive ventures. . . . . It powerfully af- 
fected the rising group of poets, giving their work 
a tendency which established its general character 
for the ensuing thirty years.” 

«<The Princess,” his first long poem, appeared 
in 1847. It proved that his flight was still up- 
ward ; it showed all the beauties of his earlier 
work, brightness of fancy, felicity of diction, ele- 
gance and grace in the movement and music of 
the line, with a new, or at least a more complete, 


development of other gifts, skill in sustained nar- 
rative and power of thought. In a second edi- 
tion he added the wonderful songs, ‘‘ As Through 
the Land,” ‘‘ Sweet and Low,” ‘‘ The Splendor 
Falls,” ‘Tome They Brought Her Warrior Dead ” 
and ‘‘ Ask Me No More,” which represent his very 
highest attainment in the lyric style. But ‘The 
Princess ” perplexed the critics. It was condemned 
for incongruity, which certainly can be charged 
upon it, and for many faults from which it was 
quite free. It is not surprising that it was mis- 
judged. The transfer of nineteenth-century so- 
cial problems back into some undefined era of 
chivalry, the mingling of knightly emprise with 
advanced schemes of female activity, visions of 
the tournament with portents of the Harvard An- 
nex, seemed a bold, not to say a defiant, claim of 
the poetical privilege. But the justification of 
such an experiment is success. The very audac- 
ity of the story is one of its rarest charms. In- 
congruous as. the elements of it are, we are not 
offended by the incongruity while we read. We 
are snatched away into a realm of pure romance, 
where high adventure jostles any philosophy, and 
the lovely pedants smile upon us from out their 
lilac hoods like the gentle denizens of an en- 
chanted garden. ‘‘ The Princess” soon conquered 
a place in the popular affection, and it has long 
been held in especial regard by the best judges of 
poetry; perhaps upon the whole it has gained 
more with time than any of ‘Tennyson’s other 
works, 

Ilis next publication is by common consent the 
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greatest of his works. ‘‘ In Memoriam,” an elegy 
upon Arthur Henry Hallam, who died in 1833, ap- 
peared in 1850, anonymously at first, although all 
the world at once knew that there was only one man 
who could have written it. In form it consists of 
one hundred and thirty lyrical pieces, written at 
various times, often distinct from one another in 
thought or motive, and expressing many phases 
of feeling. 
unity of design, and students find in them an 
exhibition of the struggles of a religious mind 
with doubts born of sorrow, and the gradual at- 
tainment of rest through faith. 

But there is no obvious didactic purpose in the 
poem. A characteristic of ‘In Memoriam,” as 
a typical expression of the intellectual disturb- 
ances of the time, is that its lesson is not obvious. 
Tennyson here gives full play to the powers of a 
vigorous philosophic mind, and is carried along 
into all the perplexities of speculation which be- 
long to our day. Ilis spirit is always reverent, 
but he is not writing an improving essay, and he 
takes no pains to make the path of deliverance 
smooth and clear. As poetry the work is distin- 
guished for the uniform nobility of the sentiment, 
the gravity and stateliness of the style, and the 


They are connected by a certain 


singular beauty of many detached passages. 

In the year of the publication of ** In Memo- 
riam” (1850) Tennyson received, with universal 
approval, the appointment of Poet Laureate, in 
succession to Wordsworth. Five years later he 
gave us “‘ Maud,” which was more vehemently 
discussed than any of his previous productions, 
In the management of language and rhythm it 
ranks with his best work ; some of the lyrical 
passages, such as “‘ Go not, happy day,” ‘* Come 
inte the garden, Maud,” ‘See what a lovely 
shell,” are the quintessence of musical feeling ; 
and in praise of the poem as a whole it must be 
said that it everywhere took a strong hold of the 
imagination. But while Tennyson can always 
tell a story, he cannot always invent one. ‘‘Maud” 
is weak in construction, in purpose, 
sometimes commonplace in thought. Its first 
popularity was not sustained, although perhaps 
it never ceased to be a favorite with uncritical 
readers, who could enjoy its sensuous splendors 
without perceiving its artistic defects. ‘* The 
Charge of the Light Brigade” and the ‘‘ Ode on 
the Death of the Duke of Wellington,” contained 
in the same volume, borrowed some of their pop- 
ularity from patriotic feeling. ‘‘The Brook,” 
which accompanied them, was a delicious addi- 
tion to the rich collection of English idyls. 

If any real fear was entertained that the author 
of “Maud ” had exhausted his finest gifts, that 
fear was soon dispelled by the appearance of the 
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first four ‘‘ Idyls of the King” (1859), the work 
with which the name of Tennyson will be longest 
and most closely associated. We have seen that 
he was early attracted by the legend of the Round 
Table, with which he made himself familiar 
through the chronicle of Sir Thomas Mallory, and 
in the treatment of this romantic subject he spent 
a large share of his ripest years. He did not in- 
tend at first the large, full treatment to which the 
theme expanded under his affectionate hand. The 
title of ‘‘ [dyls” shows that ; and Miss Fox, with 
whom he talked about the work a year after the 
appearance of the first portion, represents him as 
then uncertain whether it should ever be con- 
tinued ; he must ‘‘ wait for the vision.” But in 
1869 he added three new idyls, ‘‘ The Coming of 
Arthur,” **The Holy Grail” and ‘ Pelleas and 
Ettarre,” besides revising his ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur ” 
as “The Passing of Arthur,” and rearranging the 
series ; in 1872 he published “Gareth and Lynette” 
and “The Last Tournament”; and in 1885,“ Balin 
und Balan.” The poem, whose composition thus 
extended over more than forty years, reached the 
proportions of an epic, and except in the mutual 
independence of most of its divisions it possessed 
a true epic character. In all English poetry there 
is no more splendid story telling, splendid in the 
long - sustained narrative, the marshaling of 
crowded events, the glowing pictures, the dramatic 
representations of action and character, and the 
lofty heroic tone which never loses the poetic pitch. 
There are great inequalities in the idvls, the first 
group being the best ; but all display the imagina- 
tive touch in a marked degree, and in the hun- 
dreds of pages of blank verse there are no lapses 
into dullness or prose. ‘‘ Guinevere” has been 
pronounced the poet’s masterpiece. It is the only 
instance in which his flight reached beyond ** In 
Memoriam.” 

‘* Guinevere ” denotes also the turning point in 
Tennyson’s course. With the exception of ‘* Enoch 
Arden” (1864), very little of his subsequent verse 
was on a level with earlier pieces of the same 
kind ; as he advanced in years mannerisms crept 
into his style and multiplied there, as such para- 
sites are apt to do; a harsh note became frequent 
in the line which was once so purely musical ; he 
reminded us sometimes that old age is not the 
time for song. In 1886 he published ‘* Locksley 
Hall—Sixty Years After.” 

His only large works after the ‘‘Idyls of the 
King” were in the dramatic form —‘‘ Queen 
Mary ” (1875), ‘* Harold ” (1876), ‘‘ The Falcon ” 
(1879), «‘ The Cup ” (1881), “* Becket ” (1884). and 
“The Foresters” (1892). These added nothing 
to his reputation. ‘The Falcon,” “The Cup” 
and ‘‘ The Foresters ” were performed in London 
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and New York without securing more than a suc- 
cess of curiosity, and the closet plays were produc- 
tions which most admirers of the author felt that 
they could well spare. The lack of constructive 
skill which made these dramas unsuitable for the 
stage unfitted them equally for private reading. 
They have no central point of interest toward 
which all the action tends, and, although some of 
the characters are forcibly used, character is not 
generally a controlling agent in the catastrophe. 
In 1880 Tennyson published a volume of lyrical 
poems under the title ‘“ Ballads, and Other 
Poems.” It contained a number of fine and im- 
pressive pieces, such as ‘The First Quarrel,” 
«The Village Wife, “‘ Rizpah,” ‘‘The Revenge ” 
and * Lucknow.” In 1885 appeared “ 'Tiresias, 
and Other Poems.” The title poem in this vol- 
ume recalls ‘*'Tithonus,” but while containing 
many beautiful passages it is as a whole not equal 
to the earlier poem. Several admirable lyrics, 
such as ‘*The Wreck” and “ Despair,” and a 
final Arthurian idyl, ‘* Balin and Balan,” gener- 
ally thought inferior to its predecessors, con- 
stitute the most important poems in this volume, 
while ‘The Ancient Sage” shows the persistence 
in the poet’s mind of that vein of profound specu- 
lation on the unknowable which has been the 
source of so many of his serious philosophical 
poems, and has specially differentiated him from 
the sensuous, superficial and mainly materialist 
school of poetry which a newer generation has 
produced, In the same year (1885) the remark- 
able poem ‘* Vastness” appeared in a periodical 
publication, Dealing as it does with the con- 
trasts between the great phenomena of the Uni- 
verse and the pettiness of man’s passions, ambi- 
tions and course generally, it naturally failed to 
satisfy critics who had been reared upon a diet of 
magnificent verbiage, and who, in trying to es- 
cape from the pressure of the deep problems of 
existence, had fallen into a rut of artificialism, 
busying themselves with technical perfection, 
and subordinating to that all weight of thought 
and force of meaning. ‘‘ Vastness,” however, 
subsequently published in Tennyson’s volume, 
«‘Demeter, and Other Poems” (1889), is a pro- 
duction of singular power, pregnant with thought, 
expressed with great energy and terseness. 
Tennyson’s personality aroused a public curios- 
ity which was never fully gratified. THis flowing 
hair and full tangled beard, his easy, unconven- 
tional costume, topped by a broad hat, were well 
known and were often described. Buchanan 
Read compared him to a dilapidated Jove. But 
shunning society more than ever when society be- 
gan to discover that he was worth searching out, 
dreading above all things to be made a lion, and 
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impatient of impertinent intrusions, there was 
little in his private life for gossips to write about. 
After his marriage in 1850 to Miss Emily Sarah 
Sellwood, sister of his brother Charles’s wife, and 
niece of Sir John Franklin, he established his 
home at Freshwater, in the Isle of Wight, calling 
his place Farringford. For the sake of greater 
privacy he built another house in 1869 at Ald- 
worth, near Haslemere, in Surrey. Although in- 
accessible to strangers, he delighted in entertain- 
ing his friends, and the most distinguished men 
of the day shared his ample and refined hospi- 
tality. 

Lord Tennyson had two children—Hallam and 
Lionel. Hallam was born on August 11th, 1852, 
and was educated at Marlborough College and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He married, in 1884, 
Audrey Georgiana Florence, daughter of Charles 
John Boyle. They have no children. Lionel 
was born in 1854, and was educated at Eton and 
at ‘Trinity College, Cambridge. On February 
28th, 1878, he married Eleanor Mary Bertha, 
only child of Frederick Locker, the poet, and 
his first wife, Lady Charlotte Christian Bruce, 
daughter of the seventh Karl of Elgin, who is 
famous as an ambassador and for his collection 
of marbles. Lionel served some time in the India 
Office, and died in India on April 20th, 1886, 
leaving three sons— Alfred Browning Stanley, 
born 1878; Charles Bruce Locker, born 1879; 
and Michael Sellwood, born 1883. 

The death of the aged laureate, in the early 
morning of October 6th, after a brief illness, was 
beautiful and characteristic. Ie did not show a 
trace of suffering. Once or twice in the night he 
lifted his eyes to the faces of the watchers by his 
bedside, and a smile played over his features. On 
the previous afternoon, during a wakeful moment, 
Lord Tennyson asked for*a copy of Shakespeare, 
and with his own hands turned the leaves until 
he found the dirge in ‘‘ Cymbeline.” Then he 
fixed his eyes on the pages, but he did not speak, 
and whether he read the lines or. not is not 
known. Soon he again passed into slumber, and 
his left hand rested on the open book until he 
died. Sir Andrew Clark said that Lord Tenny- 
son’s death was the most glorious he had ever 
seen. ‘There was no artificial light in the room, 
and the chamber was almost in darkness, save 
where a broad flood of moonlight poured in 
through a window. The moon’s rays fell across 
the bed upon which the dying man lay. AIL was 
silent but for the sighing of the autumn wind, as 
‘life and thought passed away, side by side.” 

Tennyson’s ashes will rest in the historic Poets’ 
Corner of the English Pantheon, Westminster 
Abbey. 
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Tur time draws near the birth of Christ: 
The moon is hid, the night is still ; 
A single church below the hill 

Is pealing, folded in the mist. 
~ . * . * 


Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light : 
The year is dying in the night: 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow : 
The year is going, let him go: 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


ting out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 
Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite: 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease ; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 
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FROM TENNYSON’S ‘‘ IN MEMORIAM.” 
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THREE WEEKS 


ON A WEIRD ISLAND. 


By NINETTA EAMEs, 


Far up in the intense ebony of the sky the 
stars were having a gala time of it, elbowing each 
other to blink at mortals, or flinging a brilliant 
rocket down the sweeping curve of the vast dome 
that met the invisible sea line. Though the even- 
ing was far advanced, we were in no mood to ex- 
change the warm, sweet ocean breeze for the sti- 
fling air of the cabin. 

There were five of us sprawling about the cock- 
pit: the Rey. Rollo Brand, my uncle Edward 
Bruner, Professor Borland, his son Leroy—a col- 
lege youth about my own age—and myself. Cap- 
tain Conlan’s angular figure was dimly outlined 
at the wheel, and my eyes lazily took note of the 
tiny flare that was regularly emitted from his 
short pipe. A pause had fallen upon the conver- 
sation, and the comprehensive hush of the ocean 
night was unbroken save for the ripple of water 
under the bows, and the occasional strain and 
creak of the rigging. Little used to the sea, 
there was to me a penetrating mystery in this 
vague commingling of the firmaments, and our 
conscious nearness to the great pulsating heart of 
the deep. Mr. Brand’s cordial voice gave an 
electric jar to my mood, 

‘What time are we making, captain ?” 

The black silhouette at the wheel jerked its 
lantern jaws first to leeward, then aloft at the 
black hollow of the canvas and the inky spire of 
the mast. 
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** Well, sir, *cordin’ to my ree’nin’, “bout five 
knots an hour. If this breeze keeps stiddy there 
won’t be no need to fire up the engine. 

We were aboard the small auxiliary steam sloop 
Hattie, bound for San Nicolas, one of the Chan- 
nel Islands off the Santa Barbara coast. 

** We'll likely reach the island by sunrise,” Un- 
cle Ned remarked, letting his hand rest affection- 
ately on my shoulder, 

** Hardly that early, sir,” the captain rejoined, 
shifting his position, and giving an audible puff 
to his pipe by way of emphasis. ‘* You see it’s 
eighty miles to that thar island, and startin’ at 
three this afternoon, I take it we'll be makin’ 
good time if by seven in the 
mornin’.” ; 

My heart leaped in anticipation, and uncle’s 
fingers fell to beating a gentle tattoo. Though 
past the prime of life, I knew he keenly sympa- 
thized with my youthful enthusiasm. Was I not 
bound for a wild, uninhabited island, the scene 
of many a bygone aboriginal battle, and the home 
of a lone woman for eighteen long years? In- 
deed, the latter thought was more or less upper- 
most in the minds of all the party, as Mr. Brand’s 
next words proved. 

‘*T wish I could get at the sober truth of that 
lost-woman story. It has been so exaggerated by 
romance writers that one doesn’t know what to 
believe.” 
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Uncle Ned straightened himself with a prodig- 
ious shrug, and said, heartily: 

‘““Why, as to that, I can give you the plain 
facts, for I heard them a dozen times from Cap- 
tain Nidever himself, who brought her off the 
island nearly forty years ago. Boy that I was, | 
well recall how people flocked to see the woman, 
father among them, with me holding on to his 
hand. 
swarthy, with an untamed air and a fierce, gut- 
tural voice. I saw instead a little woman with 
lightish hair and eyes, and ruddy cheeks singu- 
larly unwrinkled for one upward of fifty years 
old. Her feet and hands were small, and her 
voice and manner so coaxing and gentle that the 
children in particular felt greatly drawn to her.” 

‘<T)o you mean to tell me she was not an In- 
dian ?” questioned Mr. Brand, greatly interested. 

By the light streaming through the companion- 
way we saw my uncle slowly shake his head, but 
before his puzzled thought found utterance Pro- 
fessor Borland’s suave voice interposed : 

‘There is little doubt in my mind that the 
woman was an Aztec. Ilistory tells us the first 
explorer of all these Channel Islands was the 
Spanish navigator Cabrillo, who came here in 
1542. He speaks of these island races as being 
a superior people, and the account he gives of 


Somehow I had imagined she was tall and 


their appearance and habits, and my own ethno- 
graphic research, convince me they were descend- 
ants of the Aztecs, once the most renowned na- 
tion in Mexico. ‘Though hardly more than half 
a century has elapsed since they thronged the 
islands, their extinction is now so complete as to 
make even their name a matter of conjecture.” 

When the professor ceased speaking, uncle, who 
had listened to him with deference, gave a pre- 
paratory cough, and continued : 

“Well, I suppose you want the story from the 
beginning, which dates back to 1835, when John 
Nidever used to go otter hunting on San Nicolas, 
called the island. 
In those days the Alaska Indians came down 


or Ghalashat, as the natives 
every season for skins. They were a cruel race, 
and made upon the who were 
peaceful in their habits and comely to look upon. 
Their stone weapons were a poor makeshift against 
the superior implements of war carried by the 
Indians. Finally the Alaskans mastered them ut- 
terly, killing all the men and boys, and keeping 
the women for slaves during their stay on the 
island. 

‘‘ When the season for seal hunting was past the 
Indians went back to their northern home, leaving 
the unhappy women on San Nicolas. Years aft- 
erward those who survived the hardships of their 
lot were rescued by the good padres of the Mis- 
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sions of Santa Barbara and San Buenaventura, 
who sent over the little schooner Peor es Nada to 
bring them away. When the unfortunates were 
all aboard one of them made frantic signs that 
her child was left behind. The kind-hearted cap- 
tain allowed her to return to fetch it. She staid 
so long, and a stiff wind rising, the men feared 
the vessel would be grounded on the rocks, and 
so set sail without her. The captain had every 
intention of returning for the woman, but several 
weeks later the Peor es Nada literally fulfilled 
her name—‘ Worse than Nothing ’— by capsiz- 
ing off the Golden Gate and going to pieces. She 
was the only craft on the coast larger than an 
Indian canoe or the boats of the seal hunters. 

‘*'Though it was rumored a woman was left on 
San Nicolas, no man was willing to risk his life 
in an open boat across nearly a hundred miles of 
intervening sea. As years passed people talked 
less and less of the forlorn creature, the general 
opinion being she must have long since perished 
from want and exposure. ‘The priests continued 
to offer two hundred dollars for her recovery, but 
despaired of ever having a demand for the money. 

‘*] think it was in 1851 that John Nidever and 
Tom Jeffries made a trip to San Nicolas after 
sea otter. In the wet sand of the beach they saw 
the footprints of a human being. Judging from 
the size, they were those of a child or woman. A 
quarter of a mile inland were three round pens 
made of Seside these inclosures were 
stakes of driftwood with strips of blubber drying 
on them. The men looked about for the woman, 
but a gale commencing to blow, they hurried 
back to the schooner, anchored in the lee of the 
island. 

**A year later Nidever again visited San Nic- 
olas. Father Gonzales had assured him the tracks 
he had must have been those of the lost 
woman. The brush pens were just the same in 
appearance, but the blubber on the stakes was 
freshly cut. ‘They saw sneaking about the stakes 
seven or eight wild dogs about the size of coyotes. 
On catching sight of the strangers these gaunt 
black-and-white animals disappeared in the brush, 
yelping discordantly. 
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‘‘ After closely inspecting the place the men 
discovered a basket of Indian make in the crotch 
of a dwarf tree. Inside this was neatly folded a 
gown made of shag skins, and a few needles and 
fishhooks carved out of abalone shells. For sev- 
eral hours they continued to search the head of 
the island, but seeing nothing of the woman, con- 
cluded to fall to killing otter, there being an un- 
usual number feeding upon the luxuriant kelp 
covering a mile or two of the ocean bed off shore. 
On the fifth day a norther began to blow, and 
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dreading disaster to the boat, they got aboard, 
and for eight days used their utmost skill to keep 
from being driven out to sea. 

‘It was some time in July of 1853 that C.uptain 
Nidever again landed at San Nicolas, this time 
determined upon bringing away the woman. He 
had with him four companions, besides several 
Indians. ‘They anchored the vessel off the mid- 
dle of the island, on the northeast side, and leav- 
ing a couple of Indians in charge, the rest went 
ashore. Again they found the tracks leading up 
the beach to a high ridge clad in soft sea moss. 
Here they saw pieces of driftwood still wet from 
the surf, showing they had been recently brought 
up by some one. There were also three more of 
the brush pens, but no signs of an inhabitant. 
Finally, one of the men discovered something 
moving, a long way off. At first they took the 
object for a crow, there being many of these birds 
on the island. It proved, however, to be the 
head and shoulders of a woman showing above : 
pen. Hastening forward, they were greeted by 
the snarls of two dogs crouching before the in- 
closure. The animals were of the same species 
as those seen upon a former visit. 

**As the men approached they cautiously en- 
circled the pen, thinking the woman might at- 
tempt to escape. ‘To their surprise she showed 
unmistakable pleasure at seeing them, and rising 
from her squatting posture, received them with 
much politeness, chattering meanwhile like a 
magpie. No one understood a word she said, 
though the Indians were familiar with the vari- 
ous dialects of the southern coast. Her yellowish- 
brown hair hung in a tangled mat, the ends hav- 
ing the peculiar appearance of being rotted off. 
She wore a dress of shag skins cut in squares 
and sewed together, the feathers all pointing one 

yay. In acorner of the hut was a dull fire, with 
some dry grass spread alongside for a bed. She 
had been occupied stripping blubber from a piece 
of seal skin, using a rude knife for the purpose, 
made of a bit of old iron hoop. 

“John Nidever easily persuaded the woman to 
go with him, allowing her to take along such 
things as seemed of value to her. She packed in 
a basket all her stock of dried blubber and ‘‘ cac- 
amites ”—a small wild onion—and even the bones 
she had stored to suck when other food failed 
her. Nor did the men object when she brought 
aboard the head of a seal, the brains putrefied and 
oozing. This eager economy of food told its own 
sad story of years of famine in this desolate spot. 
One of the party made a petticoat of ticking and 
gave it to her, with a man’s shirt and necktie. 
She wore these articles with a childlike appreci- 
ation of their warmth and colors. She was ap- 


parently perfectly cheerful and contented, and 
did all in her power to assist the men during the 
four weeks they yet remained on the island hunt- 
ing seals. From the first the poor creature showed 
a marked preference for their food, which she ate 
with the keenest relish. On reaching Santa Bar-¢ 
bara, Nidever took her to his own home, where 
she was treated with the utmost kindness. The 
Spanish padres, Gonzales, Sanchez and Jimeno, 
and Indians from the various missions, came to 
see the woman, but her language ever remained a 
mystery, In a few months the happy, grateful 
creature died, surrounded by her new friends, 
who mourned her sincerely.” 

‘Did no one learn the fate of her child ?” Mr. 
Brand inquired. 

‘Oh, yes. I forgot to say the Nidevers gath- 
ered from her signs that the wild dogs devoured 
her little girl.” 

Though I had heard the tragedy many times, 
its recital in the solemn stillness of midnight at 
sea brought an intimate and painful realization 
never produced before. Indeed, the horror of it 
haunted me far into the night, through the cra- 
dling of the billows and the sonorous snores 
sounding from the neighboring bunks. ‘Through 
my excited imagination I heard the scraping tread 
of the watch stumping the deck, with now and 
then the jerk of the sheet to the pulling of the 
sail. At last I slept heavily and dreamlessly. 

** Land, ho!” bawled a hoarse voice. I was on 
my feet in an instant, rubbing my eyes and fum- 
bling about in the gray dawn for my trousers. 
Fishing my missing boot out of the lunch basket, 
I hastily drew it on, caught up the first hat I 
could lay my hand to, and made a wild dash up 
the companion ladder. 

A grizzled old tar was steering, while the cap- 
tain and another sailor—these three comprising 
the crew of the //at¢ie—were gazing over the lee 
bow at a dark oval mass stretched along the leaden 
water. 

““ Yes, Mr. Charles, it’s San Nicolas, an’ that 
black lump to starb’d is Beggs Rock, all of seven 
miles off the northwest spur of the island. Watch 
a bit, an’ you'll see the faint line of breakers 
showing the sunken ridge that jines the two,” 
Captain Conlan explained, lowering the glass 
from his keen little eyes and giving it to me. 
‘Now, Johnson,” turning briskly to the sailor, 
‘fall to smartly, ‘ad, an’ fire the engine. This 
cat’s-paw ain’t shovin’ us ahead much, an’ we 
don’t want to be all day comin’ to anchor !” 

It was a fair morning, the pale tints of the sky 
brightening into pearl - colored vapors shot 
through by the silver and saffron arrows of the 
yet unrisen sun. Every vestige of the night was 
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fast disappearing in the tender glory of the awak- 
ening day. The glossy surface of the sea broke 
into white flame along the eastern horizon, and 
San Nicolasstood out sheer and forbidding through 
the roseate veil enveloping its surf-bitten walls. 
The light breeze was soft and refreshingly salt, 
and stirred the blood like a rare cordial. 
intent on watching the somersaults of a school of 


I was 


porpoise directly on our starboard beam, when 
Professor Borland accosted me with cold irony : 

“Young man, I will thank you for my hat. 
You will find yours in the bucket, where you 
probably dropped it last night.” 

Stammering an apology, I uncovered not only 
my head but my ears, the crown being so much 
too large for me. The professor carefully ad- 
justed the old lop-rimmed felt to his scholarly 





A WEIRD ISLAND. 

which my imagination had vested with unique 
possibilities of adventure. Now viewed from the 
vessel’s deck, it looked but an insignificant bit of 
barren rock dropped down in the brimming ex- 
panse of the Pacific. Indeed, it was difficult to 
believe it measured nine miles in length, with an 
average width of half that distance. 

The Hattie steamed rapidly through the slow 
undulations of water that flashed a myriad jewels 
under the radiant flood of the mounting sun. 
The morning picture was brilliant and full of 
unwonted exhilaration. Our speculations became 
frequent and excited. The bed of the sea was 
marvelously distinct through a hundred feet of 
transparent pale-green brine, floating a wilder- 
ness of kelp of richest amber and gold. In and 
out of these graceful branches splendidly painted 





‘* MACERATING ABALONES FOR SUPPER.” 


brows, and bowing stiffly, marched aft to greet 
Captain Conlan. 

Uncle Ned always said there was no man in 
San Buenaventura, or, for that matter, in Santa 
Barbara either, who was half a match in learning 
for Professor Borland. le was considered au- 
thority on the geology and archeology of all 
it was due to this fact that he 
was going toSan Nicolas. Ile had been employed 
by the State Mining Bureau to make a report of 
this island, and that the work might be thor- 
mghly accomplished was granted four assistants. 


this section, and 


It was in the aforesaid capacity that my uncle, 
Mr. Brand, Leroy and myself were induced to 
Nicolas. <As 
for me, from earliest recollection I had dreamed 
of visiting this furthest island from the coast, 


spend two weeks with him on San 


fishes darted in inconceivable numbers. All man- 
ner of strange finny and crustacean creatures 
wallowed among sea palms, ferns and mosses, or 
lay supine like mottled bowlders trailed over by 
attenuate grasses and vines. 

A loud cry from the stern. A moment later 
and a colossal dripping block rolled out from 
under the keel, heaving the vessel to a noble 
swell that sent every landlubber tumbling. Then 
another enormous animated mass hove in sight 
off the port quarter, and still another not a dozen 
yards to starboard, until the //a¢tie rocked crazily 
amidst no less than a dozen Pacific whales, gam- 
boling with the ease and swiftness of the lightest 
animal. A moment longer and we were out of 
these agitated seas and gazing back at the inof- 
fensive monsters, now spouting with great gusto 
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and a noise like the hollow 
blowing of a blast. A round, 
mustached face popped 
above the crisp ripples, and 
surveyed us with large, 
luminous eves. ‘The profess- 
or made use of his glasses. 

“Ah,” he said, with a 
discriminating frown, ‘‘a 
Phoca! Young man, you 
will observe that is a pin- 
niped mammal by its fore- 
legs being flippers and its 
head resembling a dog’s, 
though there is no external 
development of the auris.” 

‘Begging yer parding, 
mister, but that critter’s a 
seal. I’ve knowed “em nigh on to fifty year, and 
time an’ again killed ’em fur ile,” the old sailor 
earnestly interposed, knuckling his forehead re- 
spectfully to us, 

“So it is, my good fellow ; but you see I pre- 
fer the Latin name Poca. Strike up a tune, boys, 
and let him show his appreciation of music.” 

Leroy and I started a college song, while poor 
Jack stared in ludicrous embarrassment a full 
minutes, and then fell to lustily swabbing the 
deck. 

The sea lion had ducked his head, but the in- 
stant we commenced singing he reappeared, pad- 
dling so close that his flat nose almost touched 
the side. As our voices ceased he either dived or 
quickly widened the distance between us, but in- 
variably showed himself pressing nearer when we 
vgain took up the strain. 





ABALONES LOOSENED FROM THE ROCKS. 


Meanwhile a flock of gulls wheeled about us, 
and finally two of their number settled upon the 
gaff, their gluttonous eyes peering down through 
the rigging. A land bird, one of the plover spe- 
cies, momentarily perched upon the jib boom, 
then gave a friendly pipe, as if heralding a wel- 
come ere he flew back to the shining sand of the 
beach. 

We were now a quarter of a mile abreast the 
island, with the sea as placid as a lake. ‘I'wo 
sandstone arms were thrust from the main bar- 
riers of the shore, forming a pretty cove called 
Coral Harbor. The entrance was but six or seven 
yards across, and the water within sufficiently 
deep to float a schooner of twenty tons burden. 
The propeller of the //a/tie, however, had become 
so clogged with kelp that to save time we proposed 
being rowed ashore in the dinghy. 
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cockleshell 


Sorland, a canvas bag 


The first to enter the 
alongside was Professor 


rocking 


containing various tools slung across his shoul- 
der, and a hammer and hooked pole firmly grasped 
in his hands. Evidently he intended wasting no 
time, and called to Leroy and me to follow him, 
which we did with 

‘* You boys can 


alacrity. 

get breakfast under way, for I 
as a wolf when I return from 
my tramp,” he remarked, grimly observant of the 
dampening effect of his words. 

How I loathed the thought of cooking and eat- 
ing, with the prospect of a whole island to ex- 
plore! 

Boxes of provisions and cooking utensils were 
stored aboard, until the dinghy was well down in 
the water. The younger of the sailors plied the 
oars, though my hands itched for the work. As 
skimmed the marine forest 
we heard Uncle Ned shout, and looking back, 
saw him dangling from his line a huge halibut. 
One need but drop a baited hook to immediately 
secure one of the multitudes of fish thronging 


shall be as hungry 


we over waving 


these waters. 

My eager gaze again sought the bleak, sandy 
On a silvery strip meeting the creamy 
lip of the bay several immense white pelicans 
promenaded with stately dignity. At ap- 
proach they spread their heavy, pointed wings 
and vanished over the truncated rocks. Leaping 
to the beach, we rushed headlong up the sand 
dunes, the professor puffing violently, but keep- 
ing manfully to the front. 
me! Gasteropods by the ton!” he 
cried, delightedly, making a dive for one of the 
numerous shell mounds now everywhere in sight, 
und beginning to dig like a beaver. 

To our surprise we now perceived a small, 
weather-stained cabin a few rods beyond. Run- 
ning to it, we flung aside the burlap door ctirtain, 
and sniffed disgustedly. 

**Chinamen’s camp! Opium, dried fish, and 
their usual accumulation of filth !” 

Leroy pointed to ill-smelling blue garments and 
wooden-soled shoes stacked beside a tea box on 
which were heaped a motley array of chopsticks, 
pipes and green rice bowls swarmed over with flies 
and ants. 

Outside the cabin were piles of beautiful aba- 
lone shells of larger size and richer tints than any 
I had ever before seen. 

“These fellows must be off shell gathering. 
Father says they take away millions of abalones 
from San Nicolas every year. Have you ever seen 
the meat dried ? It looks like the hoof of a 
colt. I hope they have a boat, so we can bor- 
row it.” 


shore. 


our 


‘** Bless 
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Here Leroy helped himself toa preserved ginger 
root, fishing it out of its plethoric jar by the deft 
use of his knife blade. The sweet, pungent syrup 
made us thirsty, and we hurried off in search of 
water. There was a fine spring close at hand, but 
like all the water on the island it was slightly 
brackish. 

Fixing upon a suitable spot to pitch the tent, 
we fell to carrying up the luggage, and whatever 
drift we could pick up high and dry. The nov- 
elty of our task made it pleasurable, though we 
both agreed that eighteen years of this sort of 
grubbing would be unendurable. That a weak 
woman had survived this lamentable experience 
struck us anew with amazement and pity. We 
soon had a fire crackling merrily, and a kettle 
boiling for coffee. 

By this time Mr. Brand and Uncle Ned joined 
us, loaded with all manner of camp ‘ truck.” 
They were both as jovial and boisterous as two 
boys. Nothing would do but Captain Conlan and 
the two sailors must come up to breakfast with 
us, and hallooing to the absorbed professor, we 
made a jolly party, kneeling or squatting about 
in the sand, eating our gritty bacon and potatoes 
and drinking coffee out of tin cups with wonder- 
ful zest. Indeed, our appetites were so sharp- 
ened by our long fast and the unaccustomed salt 
freshness of the air that we enthusiastically 
agreed with the old sailor that ‘“‘wittles was 
bloomin’ good !” 

The //attie was bound for Santa Catalina Isl- 
and, twenty miles off the mainland, and thence 
to San Pedro. This was our only chance to send 
a message to San Buenaventura, so a couple of 
letters were written with dispatch, and intrusted 
to Captain Conlan to mail. It was understood he 
return for us at the end of two weeks. 
After a hearty handshake all around the ‘‘ crew” 
were escorted back to the dinghy by Professor 
Borland, who appeared to have a parting word to 
say to the captain. 

Though it was the middle of October, the day 
was summery and the sky fleckless. Before noon 
the little vessel] ran up her colors and got under 
way, steering due east across the scintillating blue 
floor of the sea, her white sails swelling to the 
rising breeze and a long line of frothing wake 
unrolling at her stern. Weanswered the parting 
salute of her flag by lond cheers and the waving 
of our hats. Tinally I called impatiently to Le- 


was to 


roy to ‘‘Come uhead,” and made a dash up the 
nearest sand ridge. 

As far as eye could trace there were countless 
circular depressions showing where primitive 
dwellings once stood, though not a vestige re- 
mained of the material used in the construction 
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of these rancherias. Iundreds of shell mounds 
were thickly scattered between these circles. 
They consisted of vast numbers of mollusks, the 
bones of every species of fish found in these wa- 
ters, the skeletons of seals, sea elephants, whales, 
sea otter, the island fox, and various aquatic 
birds. These animals were evidently employed 
as food by the natives. There were no trees, only 
stunted thorn bushes, barely two feet in height, 
and now and then a cactus forlornly stretching 
its grotesque arms out of the interminable sweeps 
of sand. Everywhere were dead land shells, but 
not a living specimen to be found. 

‘There must have been a luxuriant vegetation 
here at one time to have supported such quanti- 
ties of land mollusks,” the professor thoughtfully 
observed, as he critically examined one after an- 
other of the bleaching shells. 

There was something contagious in his free- 
hearted abandon to relic hunting. Under its 
stimulus we emulated him to good purpose, un- 
varthing from the mounds all sorts of unique 
utensils, stone cooking pots, ollas, mortars, pes- 
tles, drills, bone needles and_ fishhooks, shell 
beads and other ornaments, charm stones, pipes, 
cups, and a few arrow heads, spear points and 
swords made of bone. The absence of numerous 
weapons of hostility proved the peaceful attri- 
butes of the islanders. There were also small 
imitations of boats and fishes, carved from erys- 
tallized talc and serpentine, betraying in this peo- 
ple a certain rudimentary knowledge of the art of 
sculpture. Leroy brought his father a perforated 
disk of beautifully polished serpentine. The pro- 
fessor was exuberant, and said, with animation : 

‘*'These disks are very rare, and greatly sought 
after by archeologists. Their purpose is not pos- 
itively determined, but I have the word of an old 
Mission Indian that this interesting race made 
use of them in a favorite game.” 

In many places there were conical piles of small 
black porphyritic pebbles, contrasting oddly with 
the white sand. In some instances these pebbles 
were closely packed in abalone shells, and care- 
fully covered with the same. Even the professor 
could offer no plausible solution of this singular 
custom. We searched in vain for any relics we 
could distinctly trace to the lost woman, but Nat- 
ure, ever unmindful of the individual, had long 
since merged the superhuman efforts of this con- 
rageous life into the universal fate of an entire 
race. Every foot of the island was dumbly elo- 
quent of the labor, the oppression and the extine- 
tion of this almost unheard-of people. 

‘Who knows but that little Aztee woman liked 
this life, after all ?” Leroy paused in his slow 
nibbling of a cacamite, and let his eyes rest ab- 
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sently on the hazy outline of San Clemente, lying 
off the southeast coast of San Nicolas. ‘* Now, 
there’s the old hermit who has lived alone on San 
Clemente more than twenty-six years. He has 
the ‘right of way’ to more than a hundred square 
miles of island, and seems as chipper as a cricket. 
His only companions are two large dogs, who are 
as crazy to get away from San Clemente as their 
master is to stay there. Whenever a boat leaves 
the old fellow has to tie them up. No one knows 
his history, or even his name. Of late years he 
has been hired to look ont for the sheep pastured 
there, but he spends a lot of time hunting, and is 
said to be a famous shot. There are no end of 
ducks and reedbirds in the marshes, and on the 
high lands plenty of mountain sheep, wolves and 
foxes. He told father nothing could induce him 
to leave the island, and pointed out the foot of a 
high bluff where he intended to be buried. It’s 
rather puzzling to know who'll do the planting, 
unless the funeral is indefinitely postponed.” 

Laughing immoderately, we both started on a 
brisk tramp westward, keeping to the coast over 
a vast extent of shell mounds, which set us won- 
dering how a limited population could possibly 
have consumed such inconceivable numbers of 
mollusks. The shore line was, of course, sand- 
stone burrowed by the sea into fantastic alcoves, 
bridges, columns and caves, that were startlingly 
picturesque and suggestive of romantic conceal- 
ments and adventure. From this gnawed and 
broken wall the ground makes a gentle ascent to 
a mesa, terminating in a steep escarpment from 
which we could look over some miles of what ap- 
peared to be a tillable level. At this high alti- 
tude, the atmosphere being clear, we could easily 
distinguish the peaked heights of all the Channel 
Islands but San Miguel, where the brave Cabrillo 
is said to be buried. ‘ 

Finding more to interest us along the sea, we 
returned to our explorations of the cavernous 
strata above the wash of the surf. 

‘*Shades of smugglers ! but wou]dn’t this be a 
place for the secret stowing of bales! Who knows 
but Cabrillo’s lost treasure is hidden in that black- 
mawed chamber!” I exclaimed, conscious of a 
boundless appreciation of these weird recesses, 
and a half-hope that my random thought might 
have a reality. 

As there was no response from Leroy, I glanced 
back, and beheld him standing as if petrified on a 
ledge below, his face white as chalk and his black 
eyes horribly dilated. 

**What’s the matter 7” 

I sprang to his side and clutched his arm, my 
eyes darting to the point on which his gaze was 
frozen. A Chinaman was hanging by one hand 
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to a shelly projection, his head twisted over his 
shoulder so his ghastly face turned our way, the 
protruding eyes staring at us with the blank re- 
gard of the dead. 

‘*My God! Charlie, it’s a—a corpse !” he chat- 
tered, 

Holding on to each other, we drew nearer the 
awful thing. The tawny arm from which the 
stiffened body was suspended was bared by the 
falling back of the wide blue sleeve, and showed 
the cords distorted and moist streaks of blood. 
‘The hand attached to this arm was wholly invisi- 
ble, clamped in the viselike grip of one of the 
monstrous abalones fastened to the rock. We 
could see by the swollen and lacerated wrist how 
the poor fellow had struggled before the rising 
tide swept over him and put an end to his agony. 
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‘‘ Him a big foolee !” he contemptuously re- 
marked, emphasizing his words with a brutal kick. 

With a qualm at my stomach, I made for the 
Nei- 
ther of us spoke a word for some minutes, but 
struck for camp as if for a wager. It was along 
walk and a hot one, with the sun getting the 
best of our backs, and the sand miring our feet 


top of the reef, Leroy’s long legs after me. 


Besides, neither of us 
could free our mind from the dead Chinaman, 
and thoughts of this kind are a weight to the 
feet. We were in fact so preoccupied with the 
grewsome incident that we forgot to look up spec- 
imens for the professor. Seeing our empty hands, 
he greeted us somewhat surlily as we reached 
camp. Mr. Brand was pensively ruminating on 
a skull aid crossbones, which he told us he had 


a good share of the way. 





A BECELESS DISPLAY OF 
‘ 


We were hurrying away when a harsh jargon 
reached our cars. The next moment four China- 
men emerged from an arched portal, looking 
anxiously to right and left as they stumbled over 
the stones. We shouted to them, and their as- 
tonishment at seeing us almost deprived them of 
motion. I broke the spell by signing toward their 
dead comrade. The sight loosened their tongues 
into a perfect babel of rasping gutturals. 
looked sympathetic. 

**T guess they feel pretty bad about it. 
See 


Leroy 


Poor 


Ugh! 


¢ 


ellows ! them 
Good 

The last ejaculation is a smothered cry as the 
oldest of his 
spade, severs the wrist of the corpse close to the 
unflinching abalone. 


pulling him over. 


Ileavens !” 


Chinaman, with a well-aimed cut 


THE **GROUND PLAN.” 


found on the hill, and Uncle Ned was energet- 
ically macerating abalones for supper in one of 
the ancient mortars. ‘These two kind hearts were 
shocked by our story, but Professor Borland be- 
gan a search among his heaped-up relics till he 
brought forth a mammoth dish-shaped shell. 

‘Was that Haliotis highly colored like this 
?” scrutinizing the two of us sharply. 

** No, sir, I think not. 
abalone, only uncommonly big—more’n a foot 
across, I should judge.” 

‘Just as I supposed,” shaking his head de- 
jectedly. ‘*The red abalones, once so plentiful 
here, are now totally extinct. Such a pity, such 
a pity!” he added, with profound pathos, while 
tenderly passing one shapely hand over the beau- 
tiful wine-tinted shell on his knee, 


one 


It was just an ordinary 
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And now the delicious night came down and 
wrapped us about like a soft cocoon. One by one 
the stars swung their glowing lamps in the great 
tent of the sky, and the curved blade of a young 
moon dipped low above the shadowy promontory 
of the western slope. We ‘turned in” early, 
and the rhythmic rhyme of the sea lulled us 
quickly to deep slumber. 

Such a glorious sea bath as we had at sunrise ! 
Every one of us went in, and our flounder- 
ing and spouting were hardly exceeded by , 
the school of whale outside the harbor. The 
rest had taken their dripping figures to the 
beach, when I decided to have a final plunge 
off an overhanging rock. Upon blithely 
coming to the surface a shout of alarm 
reached me. 

*A shark! Quick, Charlie, for God’s 
sake !” 

In his agony of fear Uncle Ned waded 
toward me with outstretched hands. 

I glanced with horror over my shoulder, 
and saw the black fins of the monster plow- 
ing swiftly in my track not a dozen yards 
behind. I pushed ahead with a fury that 
fairly frothed the water about me, and was 
almost strangling from haste and fright 
when I felt the lift of uncle’s strong arm, 
and my feet touched bottom. 

The professor stepped anxiously forward. 

«The creature was so close, I hoped you 
would be able to notice if there was any- 
thing peculiar about his pectoral fins,” he 
said, seriously. 

“Oh, yes, sir. They looked to me ex- 
actly as large as a ship’s sails,” I dryly re- 
plied, meeting his eyes with composure. 

He drew up his portly figure with an in- 
sulted air, and stalked away amid the good- 
natured laughter of the others. 

That morning we came across dozens of 
canine skeletons, some indicating a species 
similar to the bull terrier, and the others 
undoubtedly belonging to the small wild dog 
found here by Mr. Nidever. Uncle proposed 
accompanying Leroy and me on a further 
exploration of the west end of the island. 
As we followed the coast, we saw thousands of 
shags and pelicans decorously patrolling the rocky 
points, and a few leopard seals disporting in the 
surf. Owing to the present scarcity here of these 
animals and the otter, seal hunters no longer 
come regularly to San Nicolas, but put in their 
time to better advantage on the rocks of Anacapa 
and Santa Barbara Island, the two smallest of 
the Channel group. 

As we neared the scene of yesterday’s tragedy 
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we heard a succession of scraping blows, and 
over the sandstone cliff discovered half a dozen 
Chinamen making use of crowbars to pry off the 
abalones from the rocks. Their large baskets were 
nearly filled with the mollusks already secured. 
These shell gatherers fought every foot of their 
way over sharp, slippery stones, with the heavy 
swells of the sea disputing their advance. They 
loosened the abalones by means of the powerful 








‘“* 4 ROUGH SKETCH OF MAN.” 


leverage of the crowbars, deftly catching them as 
they fell before the hungry surf sucked them un- 
der. The work was extremely laborious and at- 
tended with more or less danger; yet half a hun- 
dred tons of these shells are annually sent to San 
Francisco for ornamental purposes, while immense 
quantities of the dried meat is shipped to China, 
where it is highly esteemed as food. 

After watching the Chinamen a spell, and an- 
swering their interrogations as to how we “‘ Come 
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allee same San Nic’las,” we turned our faces across 

a wide, high desert of stupendous barrenness. 

Ilere and there were vast beds of the extinct red 

abalones, the interior of their shells glinting with 

irridescent mother-of-pearl linings. We also saw 
bones of whales collected in separate heaps, their 
arrangement and packiag so mathematically ex- 
act as to have withstood many years of the con- 
stant sweep of the wind over this exposed portion 
of the island. 
pestles by the score, and a muliplicity of sea ur- 
and starfish, with frequent piles of rare oli- 
Indeed, the 
variety of the mollusca on San Nicolas is proba- 


There were besides mortars and 


chins 
valus and edible limpets. infinite 
bly not exceeded by any other region of equal 
area. 

‘“There is one thing sure.”” Uncle Ned said, 
positively ; ‘‘ these natives never died from starva- 
tion, as some writers affirm. The supply of shell- 
fish is sufficient to support a population of thou- 
Hello! what’s this ?” 

On the arid slope before us lay a jumbled 
human skeleton, its bleached, dismembered aspect 
in keeping with the driven desolateness of the 


sands, 


spot. The merciless wind had heaped the sand 
dunes all about, but spread no Kindly drift over 
this “rough sketch of man.” All about were 
the casts of roots of trees in the shifting sand, 
ranging all the way from coarse fibre to several 
inches in diameter. These semi-petrifactions were 
intact, the wind having swept them clear of the 
loose earth. They gave a metallic ring when we 
tapped them with a shell or rock. 

A still more singular featare of the place was 
an extensive stretch of what appeared to be the 
petrified stumps of trees. ‘These broken columns 
were of indurated sand from a few inches to three 
and four feet in height. Speaking of this stone 
forest afterward, Professor Borland said he be- 
lieved a terrible drought had cracked the gtound, 
and the fissures had been filled in by sand, which 
in time became sufficiently solidified to stand up- 
right, the soil about them meanwhile being grad- 
ually blown off by the wind. 

While wondering at these strange formations 
a little fuzzy creature, no larger than a house cat, 
scampered between the stumps, and raising my 
Winchester, I took aim and fired. The animal 
dropped dead, and upon examining it we con- 
cluded it was one of the foxes peculiar to this isl- 
land. It was the first land animal we had yet 
seen, and we soon determined there was no other 
kind in existence on San Nicolas, unless one ex- 
cepts the kangaroo mouse and a diminutive lizard, 
or the flocks of sheep pasturing on the eastern 
plateau. As for poisonous reptiles, there were 


none to be found, though various beetles, butter- 
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flies, crickets and flies are quite as familiar a sight 
here as in a Ventura home field. 

I slung my fox over my shoulder by his black 
tail, and we journeyed ahead, our pockets bulging 
with specimens, and uncle barbarically equipped 
with stone tomahawk and battle club. At the 
extreme west end of the island we came upon a co- 
lossal sandstone wall a thousand feet in height, its 
chasmed and slitted face softened with a luxuri- 
ant growth of emerald cliff moss, lichens and del- 
icate creepers. Issuing from innumerable crev- 
ices were lengthened strands of water falling 
silverly and cool adown the moss, pausing anon 
in their sheer descent to overflow the polished 
cups of the rocks. 

We viewed this ponderous masonry with en- 
chantment, the beaded green of its drapery and 
the liquid resonance of the sparkling streamlets 
proving deliciously refreshing after the glare and 
uniform color of the desert we had just been 
traversing. 

Returning late, we shot enough plover on the 
way to make a savory stew for supper. Mr. Brand 
had been fishing during our absence, and as a re- 
sult we had also fried barracuda, rock cod and 
bonito, a layout of fresh meats highly satisfying 
to our prodigious appetites. 

The professor did not join us until the young 
moon was doing her best to light the dishwash- 
ing. He was jaded and hungry, but immensely 
elated with his day’s work. 

‘** To-morrow I will show you something worth 
seeing,” he declared ; but further than this he 
vouchsafed no particulars. 

In the morning we made an early start, Le- 
roy'’s father taking the lead, and we dutifully 
following him up the summit south of the camp. 
We found the elevation six seven hundred 
feet. When nearing the highest bank our 
scientific friend came to a stand, and by the 
ecstatic movements of his hands and head we 
judged he had gained the point of special in- 
terest. 


or 


We quickened our steps, and a minute later 
saw with amazement that all the naked sand be- 
yond was littered with hundreds of disjointed 


skeletons. It was the most reckless display of 
the *‘ ground plan” of humanity imagination 


could conceive. 

** Now ¢his is something to be thankful for !” 
the professor devoutly ejaculated, his eyes beam- 
ing with excess of emotion. 

Suddenly his attention was arrested by some- 
thing suggestive in Mr. Brand’s tall figure. The 
next instant he was measuring a huge thigh bone 
against that gentleman’s canvas trousers. 

‘‘T thought so. A good four inches longer 
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and you must be all of six feet high! Who says 
these islanders were not comparative giants ?” 

Ile turned his flushed face from one to the 
other of us. 

** Bless me! what gigantic skulls!” cried the 
minister, with increasing enthusiasm. 

** Just so. Look carefully at their conforma- 
tion, my friend. I have exhumed skeletons on 
the other Channel Islands, and also in Santa 
Barbara and San Buenaventura, but never found 
any of the size of these, nor did the facial angles 
of the skulls denote such high grade of intelli- 
gence. Without doubt these San Nicolas Indi- 
ans were physically and intellectually superior to 
the inhabitants of the neighboring lands. This 
skull, for instance ”— making a pivot of his left 
hand on which to airily poise the bony grin— 
‘* has all the attributes of the Caucasian type. A 
few geometrical squares properly outlined and 
labeled, and here’s a phrenological bust for your 
study table !” 

Many of the skulls were apparently broken by 
a club or other blunt instrument, but the most 
diligent search in this aboriginal battlefield could 
not produce a single one showing the perforation 
of a bullet. On the south side of this modern 
Golgotha we noticed some of the skeletons with 
the knees drawn up to the breast, a method of 
burial common to the California races. The 
wind had long since cleared the porous earth from 
these mortal remains, and in this treeless ceme- 
tery each stark white heap served as a perch for 
funereal ravens and crows. 

There were divers curious relics mingled with 
the crowding bones, among them stone knives 
fitted to wooden handles. These and other arti- 
cles proved that as artifivers the islanders greatly 
excelled their redskin contemporaries. With the 
female skeletons were found balls of red ochre 
carefully preserved in abalone shells. There were 
also bracelets, earrings and necklaces cunningly 
contrived out of polished bone and mother-of- 
pearl. 

By noon we were at the south shore, all but 
Professor Borland, who could not be induced to 
leave the ancient burial ground. Before us out- 
spread the great Pacific, its golden summer sheen 
lost in the azure line of the remote horizon. A 
few white-bosomed clouds floated overhead, and 
the light breeze was warm and caressing. 

We sat about on flat bowlders, eating our 
corned beef and crackers, and found infinite di- 
version in watching the porpoise, and the pelicans 
fish off the rocks. After a little Leroy and I wan- 
dered down the coast, which is incredibly desolate 
at this point. The beetling sea wall, hundreds 
of feet high, is washed into savage declivities and 
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cuts, with uncouth effigies in rock bearing a sur- 
prising likeness to living creatures. One of these 
is almost the exact counterpart of the neck, breast 
and body of a bird with an alert, hooded head. 
This piece of Nature’s sculpturing must be all of 
forty feet long, and at a distance looks quite as 
perfect as if fashioned by the hand of man. 

On the topmost ridges overlooking the lashing 
surf were unnumbered murres, and immediately 
we conceived the plan of fetching away some of 
their eggs. Eagerly climbing to the nearest rook- 
ery, we found ourselves in a whirlwind of flapping 
wings, while the frantic shrieks of the affrighted 
birds were deafening. It was gleesome sport, and 
what with the dire confusion made by the poor 
murres and our struggle to gain the almost inac- 
cessible crags, we were quite breathless. How- 
ever, we managed to cram a few dozen of the 
greenish, freckled eggs into the canvas bags 
strapped to our waists. There were thousands 
of these eggs lying loosely about on the warm 
rocks, for the ‘foolish guillemot” knows not to 
make a nest of any sort. 

Not all our eggs reached camp unbroken, but 
notwithstanding their strong fishy odor the re- 
mainder made a toothsome addition to our bill of 
fare. 

After a week’s sojourn on San Nicolas we felt 
in a measure that we knew the island by heart. 
The days were spent in long excursions over its 
length and breadth, and we slowly gained an in- 
telligent conception of much that pertained to 
the nature and habits of the gentle race that once 
had existence here. In spite of our numbers and 
the exceptional joyance and novelty of our life 
the all-pervading loneliness of this fragment of 
land in the encircling sea frequently sent a chill 
to the heart. The marvel grew upon us that a 
lone woman should have endured years of en- 
forced isolation here. 

Day by day we cast off the habits of civilization, 
and for the nonce became primeval in our luxu- 
rious disregard of appearances. I wore my torn 
blouse and trousers with the same unconcern that 
a savage wears his clout. All gifts of Nature— 
air, sunshine and the wild, untrammeled pictur- 
ings of sea and shore—we appropriated as things 
specially provided for our physical enjoyment. 
The bountiful supply of ozone made our lungs 
sensitive to the slightest pressure, and we grew 
to question the ventilation of our sheeting tent, 


though the nights were hardly warm enough to- 


do without this small protection. 

When Sunday came round we followed the 
customary habit of sleeping later in the morn- 
ing ; only the professor disregardfully stole out 


at dawn with his hook and hammer. After our: 
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668 THREE WEEKS 
coffee and bacon, with one accord we sauntered 
the 
ocean view off a peaky promontory. 


matchless 
A thin va- 
sun, and hung a shimmering 
The 
atmosphere took on new warmth and softness us 
We were all more or less moved 
by the Sabbath stillness of the scene and the en- 


shoreward, pausing to drink in 
por overspread the 


net across the trembling plain of the sea. 
of invisible dews. 


trancing play of lights on the water. 

The next hour held an experience we are none 
of us likely to forget. It did not strike me at 
the time as the least bit like a regular Sunday 
service, but somehow it was much more impress- 
ive. ‘The reading was from Job, and the sub- 
blime imagery of the lines was singularly in keep- 
ing with our surroundings. With a grimacing 
skull wedged between the rocks facing us, and a 


stray sternum and unmated clavicles sticking out 
of the sand at our feet, there was something 
plaintively realistic in the words, “O that Thou 


**A COLOSSAL SANDSTONE WALL A THOUSAND FEET HIGH.” 
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wouldst hide me in the grave, and that Thou 
wouldst keep me secret!” And the awful ques- 
tion, ‘If a man die, shall he live again ?” was 
never before so startlingly pertinent. 

When uncle closed his well-worn pocket Bible 
Mr. Brand fell to thinking out loud, and we fol- 
lowed him with unabated interest. ‘The audience 
was a mixed one, to be sure, but they were none 
the less observant, for all that. On a pinnacled 
crag close at hand a large bald eagle ruffed his 
clerkly neck feathers and pierced us with his ‘ 
carnage-broeding eyes. All the side pews were 
taken by shags and pelicans demurely winking 
at us one eye while the other was wickedly intent 
on the frolicsome fish in the shoals. The nearest 
aisles were filled by dozens of solemn-visaged 
ravens looking eminently respectable in their 
black dress suits, but with their unregeneracy 
plainly manifest in their furtive glances at a car- 
rion porpoise half buried in the sand. Just off 
the beach on a table rock a concourse of sea lions 
went through all manner of snaillike contortions, 
as if undergoing the pangs of an awakened con- 
science. The most innocent hearers of the dis- 
sertation were undoubtedly a ground owl moon- 
ing at us with his wide, expressionless eyes, and 
a covey of dainty plover making desultory pecks 
in the sand between somewhat frivolous flirts of 
their short tail feathers. 

When we took up ‘‘Greenland’s Icy Mount- 
ains” the reared their black-maned 
heads and struck in a hoarse basso profundo 
whose sole note was the acme of miserableness. 


sea lions 


Instantaneously the entire shoal was alive with 
sleek, round heads all turning soulful eyes our 
way, until a line of paddling seals occupied what 
might be considered the ‘‘ mourners’ bench ” in 
front. 

Never did the grand old hymn sound so wholly 
glorious! The thunderous surges put in the or- 
gan tones, trailing them out to uphold the strains, 
while the echoing rocks multiplied them into a 
thousand far-away melodies. With the wild creat- 
ures from “ the springs of the sea ” and the birds 
of the land hearkening, we again burst forth in 
Selkirk’s majestic complaint : 

‘¢T am monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute ; 
From the centre all round to the sea 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 


‘* O Solitude the charms 


That sages have seen in thy face ? 


, where are 


Better dwell in the midst of alarms 


, 


Than reign in this horrible place.’ 


By afternoon the wind veered to the south, and 
swept low and moaningly over the shivering 
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dunes. For hours a continuous flock of sea fowl 
wingea past the tent in the coppery illumination 
from the veiled sun. There were unnumbered 
thousands of these birds, and their cries sounded 
strange and solemnly prophetic. At sundown 
there was an ominous piling of swollen clouds in 
the west, above wide pools of throbbing light. 
One by one the neighboring islands were muffled 
in gloom, until the bleak slip of land we inhab- 
ited seemed all that was left of the great spinning 
earth. Across the universe of boiling waters ser- 
pentine flashes of lightning ripped the intense 
biackness pressing down from the sky, and the 
sea took on a doleful plaint to the indistinct mut- 
terings of thunder. 

At midnight the storm broke, and I never re- 
member hearing such thunder. There came an 
appalling dash of rain and wind, mingled with 
the terrific bellowing of the surf on the rocks. 
So tremendous was the jar and the uproar that 
the island appeared shaken to its foundation. It 
was only with the utmost exertion that we man- 
aged to keep the tent upright, but there was no 
more sleep for any of us. The sunrise, however, 
was well worth being up to see. It was altogether 
the most marvelous we had yet witnessed. Not 
a hint of the storm remained, aside from a rain- 
bathed freshness over all, even to the sea itself, 
which was all a-sparkle in the radiating light. 

After a lengthened barter with the * boss ” Chi- 
naman we secured a day’s loan of the skiff for 
the sum of * fo’ bittee,” and stuffing stray morsels 
of food in our pockets, we made off for the day. 

founding the narrow peninsula that forms the 
south confine of Coral Harbor, we rowed as close 
to the shore as the breakers would permit. The 
unfrequented caverns, abounding in rare alge 
and wriggling crustacean creatures, furnished us 
inexhaustible objects of interest. Our eyes were 
never weary searching the diaphanous water where 
countless scarlet, gold and argent fish flashed 
through the submarine groves. On a bed of ex- 
quisitely tinted shells and pebbles lay a pair of 
rusty iron rowlocks, seemingly within twenty feet 
of the surface, but upon sounding, the actual 
depth proved to be eighty fathoms. 

The ragged sea wall was all along scaly with 
shellfish, each with its valve opened to drink in 
the falling spray. Multitudes of gulls and shags 
were everywhere to be seen, but as we neared them 
they flew away with a wild clatter. Now and 
again from some castellated projection we were 
watched by a kingly eagle. 

The beaches we saw were too steep to make 
good landing ground, but we finally took advan- 
tage of an ingving breaker, which set us pretty 
well up on the sand, 
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THE STONE FOREST. 


Having fixed things to our satisfaction, we 
made our way cautiously along a backbone of 
sandstone running far ‘out beyond the frothing 
breakers. Being now ravenously hungry, we 
chose the smoothest surface at hand and stretched 
ourselves to dry, and munch our apples and bis- 
cuit. The direct rays of the sun set us to steam- 
ing at a great rate, and provoked an imperative 
drowsiness. I fell asleep, and Leroy must have 
done likewise, for I was vaguely conscious of his 
deep breathing beside me. 

An hour or so later my eyelids slowly unclosed 
in a delicious half-awakening, and the next in- 
stant I was straining my sight at what I took to 
be the tails of two enormous spotted snakes float- 
ing aimlessly out from a submerged bowlder. 
While absorbed in watehing them a third undu- 
latory shape was thrust like a tongue from the 
crevice, and was followed by a fourth and a fifth 
slimy, elongated tentacle, all of which broadened 
toward the same focus. When my curiosity was 
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THREE 


WEEKS ON 
at its height a disgusting, jellylike mass detached 
itself from the rock and moved slowly forward by 
the aid of its eight feelers, three of which I had 
not perceived before. 

I now realized that the bundle of “ snakes” 
was in reality the antenne of one round, gluti- 
nous centre possessed of two large, watery eyes 
Though I had never 
before seen this hideous and formidable monster, 
I was convinced it was the octopus, commonly 
called the “ devilfish,” and known to legendary 
lore as the ‘* Kraken.” 

Seeing the creature about to shamble off, I 
called sharply to Leroy. There was a loud splash 
and a choking cry in response. ‘To my dismay | 
saw him struggling and sputtering in the water. 
In his violent awakening he had rolled off into 
the pool inhabited by the devilfish. I had read 
frightful accounts of its deadly embrace, and my 
presence of mind forsook me. I shrieked wildly : 

‘Don’t climb up Go farther 
For merey’s sake, hurry! Ile’s right under 
you! 

‘I’m gladesomething is under me, for it seems 
a deucedly long way to the bottom ! 
hand, you, and don’t 
scared !” 

He extended one hand, while the other clutched 
the notched wall, his toes barely touching the 
shell-like bowlder underneath. My eyes fell upon 
his shoes and socks drying beside me in the sun. 


which glared voraciously. 


here. down. 


Lend a 


can’t be so infernally 


Even now the blistering thongs of the octopus 
might be reaching for his bare flesh! Fortu- 
nately he was ignorant of its malevolent pres- 
I remembered also that he could not swim 
a stroke. We both strained every muscle ; but 
not until he had felt his way some yards down 
the submarine ledge was it possible for our united 
efforts to get him up the slippery stones, 

When Leroy scrambled to his feet | submitted 
to a briny but dramatic embrace. Then break- 
ing away, I ran to look for the devilfish. He 
was nowhere in sight, but there was a slight 
movement of the water where the monster had 
buried itself in a cleft of the rock. 

When I explained to Leroy he stopped wring- 
ing his clothes and stared open-mouthed, then 
laughed extravagantly. 

‘“«The governor will never forgive me for not 
allowing myself to be thoroughly wound up and 
sucked dry for the benefit of science. Think what 
a beautiful exemplication of the polyp’s wonder- 
ful apparatus for exhausting air! Really, Char- 
lie ’— with whimsical gravity —‘‘ you did wrong 
to help me escape. The best we can do now is 


ence, 


to keep mum on the subject.” 
And odd as it may appear, we carried out the 
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suggestion, saying nothing about the adventure, 
even when the Chinamen a few days after hauled 
in their net only to find an octopus writhing 
among a score of other fish. Under the profess- 
or’s tutelage we had a chance to come to a pretty 
good understanding of the creature’s remarkable 
anatomy. Every snakelike feeler had on its un- 
der surface rows of suckers which act like cup- 
ping glasses to draw the blood of its victim. 
These tentacles are hollow, and supplied with 
sharp points on the ends. In fact, the whole 
shapeless, scabrous heap is quite revolting enough 
to give rise to the superstitious horror with which 
the ‘*sea vampire ” hag ever been regarded. 

Much of the second week we spent investigat- 
ing the eastern portion of the island. Here a 
smooth tableland of thousands of acres is covered 
with nutritious grass and moss, where bands of 
sheep graze the year through. Unlike the dusky, 
burr-fringed flocks on the mainland, these ani- 
mals were picturesquely white, and as nimble and 
wild as goats. No shepherd watches them day or 
night, and there is no dog to tease or wild beast 
to torture kill them. Indeed, every one of 
these Channel Islands might truthfully be deemed 
asheep’s paradise. When the season comes round 
shearers are sent from Ventura or Santa Barbara, 
and aside from this periodical attention the own- 
ers reck not of the welfare of these Crusoe-like 
island flocks. 

The sheep on Anacapa are a queer lot. They 
are ignorant of the taste of water, there being 
none on the island. They get sufficient moisture 
from the dew and fog on the grass and succulent 
moss. When taken off Anacapa these sheep 
have been known to perish with thirst beside 
running water. 


or 


On the morning of our second Saturday on 
San Nicolas Professor in an 
unusual hurry to be off on his customary tramp. 
The rest of us lingered behind, expecting every 
minute to catch a glimpse of the white sail of the 
Hattie. As the day waned our wonderment grew 
into positive uneasiness, 


Borland seemed 


**It cannot be possible she is not coming !” 
uncle anxiously exclaimed, stopping in his im- 
patient march to and fro on the beach, and di- 
recting a troubled glance at us. I knew he was 
picturing the disappointment of the dear home 
folks, who would be sure to look for us that 
night. 

The sun went down thirstily, leaving a fiery 
west that was like burnished brass. While we 
sat at supper the professor returned. He greeted 
us with enforced cheerfulness, and I fancied his 
eyes evaded the grave regard of my uncle and the 
minister. 
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“The Hattie did not come!” uncle abruptly 
began. 

“So I see, sol see! Well, we'll have to make 
the best of it till she does. I’m sure she couldn't 
leave us in a more charming spot. Why, that 
graveyard is a regular archeological mine! I 
could spend the rest of my days there.” 

**So I supposed. Now, will you tell us just 
when we may expect Captain Conlan ?” 

There was a cold insistence in Uncle Ned’s 
voice that caused the perspiring professor to 
wince and change color. 

‘‘Certainly, Bruner. He'll be here without 
fail a week from to-day. The fact is, when I 
wrote to my wife I told her to inform Mrs. 
Bruner we had made up our minds to lengthen 
our stay to three weeks on the island. What 
more can you ask ?” the professor added, irritably. 

The two friends held hands a moment in si- 
lence, then Uncle Ned, quite pale and collected, 
replied, in a low voice : 

‘*T think you have behaved in a shamefully 
selfish and inconsiderate manner, and our busi- 
ness connection ends with to-day. The relics we 
find the coming week will be individual prop- 
erty.” 

He glanced at Mr. Brand as if for confirma- 
tion. The latter quickly responded : 

‘‘ Quite right, my dear fellow. It is the least 
we can exact in common justice to ourselves.” 

With this the two walked apart, leaving the pro- 
fessor for the instant astonished and visibly per- 
turbed. 

It puzzled me at the time, and it has since, to 
decide in my own mind whether Professor Bor- 
land had the vaguest realization of having done a 
dishonorable act in compelling us to remain an- 
other week on San Nicolas. After the conversa- 
tion related he seemed to have totally forgotten 
the whole affair. Ie resumed his former distrait 
or enthusiastic manner, according to his mood. 

This state of affairs might have proved dampen- 
ing to our spirits under ordinary circumstances, 
but it must be confessed Leroy and I felt but a 
momentary depression in consequence. The splen- 
did freedom that was ours on the island had 
purged our nerves of every trace of supersensi- 
tiveness, and we continued to quaff royal bum- 
pers of the true wine of life—the untainted air of 
the ocean. 

The ensuing Sabbath passed much as the pre- 
vious one had done, but as the night deepened 
and the professor did not put in an appearance 
some fear was expressed lest he were lost or had 
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met with an accident. After waiting another 
half-hour we agreed to go in search of him, each 
of us promising to fire a shot in case he should be 
found, 

Leroy and I kept together, stumbling awk- 
wardly in the dark over drifts of sand and ditches 
strewn with shell and rock. In the obscure light 
the most commonplace object presented a weird 
unreality which kept us all a-tingle with antici- 
pation of something yet more awesome. 

Finally we half slid, half fell down a smooth 
embankment into a basinlike hollow, wherein we 
met a sight that was truly terrifying. The place 
was alive with spectral lights, revealing with 
frightful distinctness the fleshless grin of num- 
berless skulls, and the ribby skeletons strewn about 
piece by piece, and all softly aflame. These lam- 
bent lights went out, were rekindled, shifted, 
danced and flickered, all in the same breath—a 
hideous play upon ghastly relics whose very na- 
kedness was a dumb protest to the unholy illumi- 
nation. 

Suddenly the full moon emerged from the fog, 
its familiar beams dispelling the strange phosphor- 
escent display. Almost immediately the place 
regained much of its daytime appearance of un- 
mitigated desolateness. 

“Hark! There’sa gun. I hope father is all 
right. We'd better go straight back.” 

I think neither of us was sorry to get away from 
that uncanny valley. We retraced our steps with 
all speed, and, shaping our course by the friendly 
beacon, we had no further difficulty in reaching 
camp. 

We were all glad enough to get back with our 
number unbroken, though the professor admitted 
that for a time he thought his case hopeless. He 
was completely lost in the fog, and had it not 
been for the stentorian shouts of Mr. Brand 
would probably have been forced to bivouac on 
the sand dunes the remainder of the night. 

The last three days of our outing were dismal 
enough, the rain falling in almost -uninterrupted 
showers, making it impossible to kindle a camp 
fire. Fortunately we could share with the China- 
men the use of their tiny stove in the cabin, and 
were thus enabled to get something warm now 
and then. The worst of it was, our provisions ran 
short, so that between wet, cold and hunger there 
was genuine rejoicing when the //affie steamed 
into Coral Harbor. Only the professor lingered 
wistfully on shore until the last of his archwolog- 
ical treasures was snugly aboard, when we bade a 
long farewell to San Nicolas. 
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‘‘SHE LOOKED UP, SHOWING A PALE, WAN COUNTENANCE.” 


SCRATCHED OUT. 


By Lucy H. Hocrrr. 


A BEAUTIFUL afternoon in the month of May, 
the weather being exceptionally brilliant, even for 
that favored season, The sun was shining over 
the fields and valleys and mountains of Northern 
Pennsylvania, The midday train on the chief 
railroad of the State was hurrying onward as 
though, like a high-bred horse, the locomotive 
felt in its iron frame a fresh impulsion from the 
charm of the season. ‘The passengers themselves 
seemed inclined to enjoy rather than to simply 
endure the monotonous hours of their journey. 
And there was one of their number who at- 
tracted a certain amount of attention from the 
gay exuberance of his spirits. He appeared to 
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be literally overflowing with happiness, like a 
man who is nearing the fruition of a hope long 
cherished and long delayed, and at last on the 
point of realization. He was too restless to sit 
still, or even to keep silent. He was a tall, lithe, 
sharp-featured man of about forty years of age, 
naturally of a fair complexion, but with his skin 
tanned of that peculiar mahogany-brown which 
betrays the parching of a tropical sun. From 
that deeply bronzed visage a pair of bright blue 
eyes looked forth upon the world with a cheery 
sparkle in their depths. Of genial aspect and 
eager to talk, he found no difficulty in entering 
into conversation with his next neighbor, the 
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sharer of his car seat, a kindly-looking country 
doctor, who was returning home from a visit to 
Philadelphia, where he had been laying in a stock 
of scarce drugs and had been picking up some of 
A remark of 
the doctor’s concerning a deep white scar on the 
side of one of his traveling companion’s sinewy 
hands furnished the latter with a pretext for 
talking, of which he was not slow to avail him- 
self. 

‘Tt isn’t pretty to look at,” he remarked, hold- 
ing up his hand as he spoke, to afford a good 
view of the livid-looking, triangular-shaped mark, 
‘‘and it was anything but pleasant in the mak- 
ing; for, first, the place was cut out with a sharp 
knife, and then the wound was cauterized with a 
red-hot iron. But for all that the pain was worth 
the enduring, for it saved my life.” 

“The bite of a mad dog, I suppose ?” said the 
doctor. 

‘‘Not a bitofit. It wasn’t anything one could 
take the chances on like that. It was a snake 
bite, and the fellow that set his fangs into me 
was the handsomest-marked reptile you ever saw 
—all yellow and black and striped like a tiger. 
It was out in South Africa that it happened. I 
had gone to the Kimberley Mines to try to do a 
stroke of business, and went off prospecting a bit 
on my own account. I had studied geology in 
my odd moments, and I had a theory as to the 
whereabouts of some of the big stones. So I took 
a trip to the interior, with a single Zulu for my 
guide. And one evening, while getting some 
sticks together for the camp fire, I was fool enough 
to run my hand into a tall patch of weeds ; and I 
pulled it back fast enough, I promise you, with 
a tiger snake hanging to it by his fangs.” 

‘And what did you do ?” 

‘‘ First I killed the Then I cut the 
place out as deep as I could manage with my 
very sharp hunting knife. Next I put the blade 
of a smaller knife that I had with me into the 
fire, and as soon as it got red hot I cauterized the 
wound thoroughly. I was weak and sickish for 
two days afterward, but it came all right at last. 
My Zulu Jack said it was the only time he had 
ever known of a person bitten by a tiger snake to 
recover. I’ve brought home the skin and the 
venom from the snake’s poison bag. Jack showed 
me how to prepare them, and I’m going to for- 
ward them to the Zoological Society of Philadel- 
phia as soon as I get settled at home.” 

«* And how did you fare in your search for dia- 
monds 7” 

The traveler langhed gleefully. 

‘Badly enough at first,” he replied. ‘‘ I had 
just telegraphed to my poor little wife that I was 


the latest ideas in medical science. 


snake. 
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dead broke, and that I was coming home «# good 
deal worse off than when I went away, when a 
great stroke of luck—— No, I'll not give you 
any of the details. I*’s a thing that might hap- 
pen a second time if he person that knew about 
it were wise and coulu hold his tongue. At all 
events, it happened once to me; and I’ve come 
home with a couple of hundred thousand dollars 
to my credit, all safe and sound in a New York 
bank. So here Iam, on my way to the girl that 
I left two years ago with just enough money to 
keep our little house going ; and I shall walk in 
and say, ‘See here, Kate! Ruined, am I? Just 
put on your bonnet, and we'll be off to New York 
this blessed minute. No need to pack your trunk. 
Plenty of fine clothes to be bought in New York. 
Or, if not there, why, we’ll e’en push on as far as 
Paris to buy some.’ And then I'll throw this lit- 
tle sparkler in her lap, just to prove that I’m tell- 
ing the truth.” 

As he spoke he took from his waistcoat pocket 
a large diamond, set clumsily but not ineffectively 
in a massive ring. He held it up so that the bright 
May sunlight might show off its rainbow lustre. 

** Pretty, isn’t it ?” he remarked, slipping the 
ring for better security into an inner pocket in 
the breast of his coat. ‘‘I guess Kate’s eyes will 
shine brighter than that diamond when she first 
gets a sight of me. For, you see, I have planned 
my home coming to be a great surprise. And I’ve 
been the only friend and comforter that my sweet 
little wife has ever had. It’s just five years ago 
since she came with a variety show to Pineyford. 
A poor half-starved, sickly little thing was she, 
and soon broke down in the dance-and-song act 
that she used todo. She fell ill—typhoid fever, 
nothing less—and the manager went off with his 
troupe and left her to die or to recover, as Provi- 
dence might decide. There Was just one thing to 
do: I had her doctored up, and fed up when she 
began to get better; and I married her as soon as 
she was strong enough to stand up at my side and 
to say, ‘I will!” Rather too dainty and delicate 
a creature for a poor man’s wife, though always 
gay and merry and amusing. And now that we’re 
rich y 

‘‘ Westbrook Station! Change cars for Piney- 
ford !” shouted the conductor in stentorian tones, 
while the train slackened speed preparatory to 
coming to a full stop. 

‘‘Here’s my jumping-off place, I declare! 
Good-by, doctor. Guess I’ve most talked you 
blind, but you'll excuse a man that’s just running 
over with happiness for being something over- 
talkative. And if ever you come to Pineyford and 
will ask for Joel Denton and his wife; and we 
happen to be at home, you'll find a hearty wel- 
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come waiting for youn—that’s all!” And picking 
up his valise, and pulling his soft traveling hat 
well over his eyes, the joyous traveler swung him- 
self down from the platform just as the train gave 
symptoms of moving on. 

The radiance of the bright spring day had de- 
parted, and the sky showed, amid the faint rose 
flush overspreading it, no luminary more dazzling 
than a slender curved thread of gold, the earliest 
revelation of the May moon, with a single planet 
sparkling just beyond it. 

Mr. Denton was not exactly in a mood to enjoy 
the beauty of the evening, for, greatly to his dis- 
gust, he found that the Pineyford train, the only 
one that the evening hours afforded, did not de- 
part till nine o’clock. To the gleeful anticipa- 
tions of the homeward-bound traveler this delay 
was most vexatious. However, there was no help 
for it ; so, after comforting himself as well as he 
could with a good dinner, he lit a cigar and 
started off for a stroll down the line, to pass away 
the time and to meditate over the coming meet- 
ing with his idolized wife. 

On he walked, plunged in pleasant medita- 
tions, and he had gone quite a distance and was 
in the act of turning to retrace his steps to the 
station, when, in spite of the gathering shades 
of twilight, he caught sight of a woman standing 
on the top of the embankment opposite to the 
one on which he found himself. She was leaning 
forward and listening intently. Just then the 
noise of a coming train became audible. She 
sprang down the side of the cutting, and crouch- 
ing on the track, she buried her face in her hands 
and remained motionless, waiting for the death 
that would be so surely dealt to her by those ter- 
rible hurrying wheels, the sound of whose coming 
had already swelled into approaching thunder. 

Joel Denton was as quick-witted as he was 
athletic, and without a moment’s delay he swung 
himself down the bank, caught the kneeling 
woman in his arms, and literally swept her from 
her perilous position into a place of safety. His 
aid came none too soon. As he staggered back 
against the side of the cutting, still grasping the 
rescned woman, the train rushed past with a shriek 
as though of fury in being balked of its prey, so 
close that the fiery breath of the locomotive fairly 
scorched his hands. 

As the last car vanished around the curve Den- 
ton released the struggling woman, and half 
pulled, half led her to the top of the embank- 
ment. She was very weak from the shock, and 
inclined to be hysterical ; but Joel Denton had no 
sympathy with what in his own mind he de- 
nominated as ‘‘deuced foolishness.” So when 
she had sunk down exhausted on the comfortless 


seat afforded by a big flat stone he looked at her 
severely and remarked : 

** Now, what did you do that for? We might 
both have been killed, and if I hadn’t come along 
at the nick of time you surely would have been.” 

She looked up, showing a pale, wan counte- 
nance set in a mass of black ruffled hair, and a pair 
of great wild, dark eyes blazing with a feverish 
lustre. 

“*T wish I were! oh, I wish I were !” she moaned, 
rocking herself to and fro as if in an agony of in- 
tolerable suffering. ‘‘ Why didn’t you let me be ? 
It would have all been over by this time, and now 
I’ve just got to begin again.” 

‘*And what’s the reason you want so badly to 
kill yourself? Just tell me your story, and what 
it is that troubles you,” said Denton, his kindly 
heart softening before the youth and the piteous 
words and the despairing woe of the speaker. 
**Mayhap I can help you to find some way out of 
it all.” 

She shook her head hopelessly. ‘‘ There is only 
one way out of my misery for me, and that way is 
death !” 

** Anyhow, won’t you tell me what is the mat- 
ter ?” 

** Desolation !— desertion !—heartbreak !” she 
cried. ‘* Look you: I had but one person to love 
in all the world, and that was my husband. Both 
my parents are dead, and I never had a child, and 
I loved him—no, it was more than love that I 
felt for him, it was idolatry! I know he wasn’t 
the kind of man I ought to have married. He 
was a gambler, a hard drinker and a libertine ; 
but he was handsome, and just as fascinating as a 
serpent to all women. Iran away from home to 
become his wife, and I do believe that the misery 
and disgrace of my elopement broke my poor 
mother’s heart. I’ve neVer been happy with him 
—never ; but just so long as I could be with him, 
and try to coax him back to something like what 
he was when we were first married, I got along, 
for I always hoped that some day my love and my 
patience would win him back to me. You may 
have heard of him, perhaps—the professional 
gambler Martin Jackson. He is quite a celebrity 
in sporting circles, they say.” 

Joel Denton shook his head and took a furtive 
glance at his watch. Only a little after eight. 
How slowly the time lagged, when he was longing 


to be hurrying onward toward Kate and the per-~ 


fect bliss of their reunion ! 

**T might have suspected something when he de- 
cided to settle down at such a dull town as Piney- 
ford for the winter. But I never dreamed of the 
real attraction of the place. It seems there was 
a woman there that he had known and fancied 
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some years before. He had tried acting for awhile, 
and she was a member at that time of the same 
company with himself, and they got to be very 
fond of each other, I’ve been told. To be sure, 
she had married and settled down, but she wrote 
to him, while we were in New York last autumn, 
to tell him that her husband had deserted her, 
and that she was very unhappy and longed to see 
him once more. 

“‘He came on at once to Pineyford, and we 
staid there for months; and at last there came 
a telegram from the woman’s husband saying that 
he was totally ruined, and that he was coming 
back home as fast as possible. It seems that he 
had never deserted his wife at all, but he had 
gone away to try to make money in some new en- 
terprise or other, and when all his hopes failed 
he sent word he meant to return. Why do you 
look at me like that? Do you think Iam not 
telling the truth ? Here are all the letters that 
creature wrote my husband. I found them in 
his room after he went away. For he and she 
have run off together. They would not wait till 
the man they had both wronged got back to face 
them. They have gone to New York, and on 
Saturday they are to sail for Europe on the French 
steamer.” 

‘Her name—the woman’s name !” 

So hoarse and broken was the whisper in which 
this question was uttered that the hearer failed to 
comprehend it till it was once more repeated. 

“‘She used to be known on the stage by the 
name of Kitty Forrest. Her husband’s name is 
Joel Denton. And now you can understand why it 
was that I wanted to kill myself, for I have noth- 
.ng on earth left to live for.” 

“You have.” 

**And what is that ?” 

** Revenge !” 

She laughed drearily. 

** And how could I avenge myself, I should like 
to know ?—I, a feeble, friendless woman. Who 
would help me to secure that last sweetness life 
has still to offer ?” 

“*T will.” 

“And why? What 
Kitty Forrest to you ?” 

‘The former, nothing ; 
world. 


are Martin Jackson and 
the latter, all the 
I am Joel Denton.” 
ok x r * % * 

The clerks and the cashier of the Hotel de 
Tours in New York—a small tavern not far from 
the quay where the transatlantic steamers arrive 
from France and whence they take their departure 
—were somewhat puzzled by the aspect and the 
movements of a man who came thither to take a 


Ile had a wild 


room one Thursday morning. 





SCRATCHED OUT. 


look about his eyes, and seemed strangely absent- 
minded ; moreover, he had no baggage except one 
small valise ; but as he paid in advance for three 
days’ board and lodging, and was not too partic- 
ular about the position of his room, he was ac- 
cepted without question as an inmate. As he 
asked for the direction of a maker of surgical in- 
struments, he was set down as a physician some- 
what dazed with overwork, and then nobody 
thought any more about him. He went to the 
shop indicated, but his purchases were unimpor- 
tant. Ile merely bought two small lancets, being 
extremely particular about the fineness of the 
steel and the sharpness of the blades. Having 
selected and paid for the little instruments, he re- 
turned to the hotel, mounted to his bedchamber, 
rang the bell, and ordered, not the inevitable 
pitcher of iced water, but a jug of hot water, 
which, after a short delay, was brought to him by 
an attendant. 

Then, had any spy upon his movements been 
peering through the keyhole, he might have wit- 
nessed a curious process. Drawing from the inner 
recesses of his coat a large pocketbook, the inmate 
of the room proceeded to take from one of its com- 
partments a folded paper, from which he extracted 
a long band of scaly skin speckled and striped with 
black and yellow, in hues dulled by drying, and 
a second very small folded paper, from which he 
shook upon the table two little disks of what 
looked like thin, semi-pellucid horn. Then he took 
from the washstand a tumbler, which he turned 
upside down, and in the shallow hollow in its 
base he placed the two disks, dropping on them 
with infinite precaution a few drops of hot water. 
When they were nearly dissplved he carefully 
anointed with the thick, viscous liquid thus pro- 
duced the point and one-third of the length of 
the blade of each of the lancets he had just 
bought. After thoroughly washing the bottom 
of the tumbler with the warm water he calmly 
proceeded to smash it to pieces on the hearth, 
gathered up the fragments and wrapped them in 
a piece of newspaper, afterward ringing his bell, 
announcing the breakage, and asking that the 
broken glass should be taken away. 

T'wo days later the French steamship La Pour- 
gogne lay at her wharf, her engines throbbing 
with the suppressed energy of an approaching de- 
parture. There were the usual bustle and anima- 
tion on the dock, as well as on the deck of the 
great ship. Passengers were hurrying to and fro 
with their wraps and handbags; porters were 
toiling along under the weight of stateroom trunks 
and steamer chairs; messengers were arriving 
with bouquets and devices in hothouse flowers 
and with baskets of choice fruit, and all was 
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pleasurable stir and excitement. Amongst the 
latest arrivals came a pair that attracted universal 
attention by reason of their personal comeliness. 
The man, tall, broad -shouldered, black - mus- 
tached and dark-eyed, was decidedly handsome, 
though in a coarse, dissipated style, while his com- 
panion, a laughing, dimpled blonde, with the 
bluest of eyes and the yellowest of locks, was, as 
a bystander audibly remarked, ‘‘as pretty as a 
pink.” No friends or acquaintances of the strik- 
ing-looking couple had come down to the wharf 
to see them off, but, absorbed as they were in 
each other, they did not seem to need or to care 
for the presence of anybody else. 

«All aboard !” came the warning cry. There 
was a rush toward the gang plank, and a certain 
degree of crowding and confusion ensued, in the 
midst of which the pretty blonde uttered a sud- 
den cry. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Kate ?” queried her com- 
panion. 

‘Just look how something has scratched me !” 
she answered, holding up one slender, ungloved 
hand, across the back of which a long, deep 
scratch, or, rather, cut, formed a scarlet line. 

‘«By Jove! you have scratched yourself. And 
see here! There is just such another mark on 
my wrist. I wonder what could have caused it! 
or could anyone “ 

And he glared around with wrathful eyes, but, 
failing to fix the outrage on any person in the 
crowd, he contented himself with remarking: “A 
pin in some one’s sleeve, I suppose. It’s not 
much, after all.” And in a moment more the 
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throng of departing travelers were safe and sound 
on board, the gang plank was withdrawn, and tlie 
mighty screw bore away the huge steamship on 
the first stage of her voyage. 

The trip was a swift and a prosperous one, last- 
ing just eight days from shore to shore. It was 
saddened, however, by a tragic and inexplicable 
incident. Two of the passengers, the gambler, 
Martin Jackson, and the charming woman who 
passed as his wife, both died within a few hours 
of each other during the early morning of the 
second day out. The ship’s surgeon could only 
conjecture the cause of this mysterious and fatal 
event. He suggested suicide by poison, or a pe- 
culiarly malignant type of blood poisoning, this 
last supposition being warranted by the irritated 
and inflamed condition of a scratch on the lady’s 
hand and one on the wrist of her companion. 
sut the science of the young French doctor failed 
to discover the reason of the simultaneous devel- 
opment of such a condition of the blood in the 
veins of two different persons. However, neither 
of the deceased were of sufficient importance to 
make much fuss about. The solemn ceremonial 
of a burial at sea afforded a mild, if dismal, distrac- 
tion to the surviving passengers. And Joel Den- 
ton, when the cable dispatch of La Bourgogne’s 
arrival at Havre came, with the additional tidings 
of the two deaths that had taken place on board, 
looked grimly down on the deep white scar on the 
side of his hand, and muttered between his teeth : 

‘It was worth while, the danger and the suffer- 
ing and all, to have brought home with me the 
death-dealing venom of the tiger snake !” 
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3¥ NINETTE M. LOWATER. 


O Caristmas bells, ring loud and clear! 
Our hearts give thanks for all our cheer 
Shared with our friends, the near and dear, 
And for the day that crowns the year 

And lights with hope the future near! 


Christmas has come, a welcome guest ; 

It is the day when toil may rest ; 

Youth, with bright dreams and visions blest, 
And age, whose heart is memory’s nest, 
Both hail it, day of days the best. 


O white-haired friends who only wait, 
Manhood whose strength might challenge fate, 
Fair childhood, at life’s opening gate— 

Till God shall call you, soon or late, 

May Christmas bring you blessings great! 





















SOUVENIR OF A VOYAGE. 


By PieRrE Lott, * 


In the midst of the Indian Ocean, one night 
when the wind began to rise, only two poor oxen 
remained to us of the twelve we had taken on 
board at Singapore to be eaten on the way. They 
had been treasured, these two, for the voyage was 
prolonged, owing to the contrary winds of the 
monsoon. 

Two poor oxen, lean and pitiable, already 
wasted to the bone by the constant rolling of the 
ship. For many days they had sailed thus mis- 
erably, leaving their native pastures far behind 
them with no hope of ever returning ; fastened 
by the horns side by side, lowering their heads 
designedly each time a wave came to deluge them 
with another cold shower. With mournful eye 
they chewed together the salt-soaked hay, poor 
condemned beasts without hope of mercy, having 
to suffer much before being killed ; to suffer from 
cold, from the tossing of the ship, from damp- 
ness, from numbness, from fear. 

The evening of which I speak was particularly 
sombre. On the ocean there are many such even- 
ings when livid clouds stretch across the horizon 
as the light is fading, when the wind roars, and 
the night is of uncertain promise. Then in the 
midst of the infinite waters comes a feeling of 
isolation, a vague anxiety which is never felt at 
twilight on shore—not even in the most lonely 
places. 

And the two poor oxen, creatures of the fields 
and pastures, more exiled than men in the moy- 
ing desert, and having no hope like men, must, 
in spite of their low intelligence, suffer in their 
way from the desolation of the scene, and see 
confusedly in it the picture of their approaching 
death. ‘They chewed slowly like invalids, their 
large, solemn eyes resting fixedly on the gloomy 
distant horizon. 

One by one their companions had been killed 
on the deck near by ; for almost two weeks they 
had lived thus, brought nearer to each other by 
their loneliness, leaning on each other when the 
vessel rolled, and rubbing their horns in friend- 
ship. 

At this moment the steward crossed the bridge 
to tell me, ‘‘ Captain, an ox is to be killed.” I 
received him very brusquely, though assuredly 
he was not to blame; but really I had been very 
unlucky since the commencement of this voyage ; 
it was always during my watch that the oxen were 
slaughtered. Now, all this took place directly 


* Translated by Harriet Edwards. 


under the bridge on which we walked, and even 
if we looked away and thought of other things, 
the blow of the hammer, between the horns in 
the middle of the poor forehead, which was fast- 
ened low to a ring on the deck, could still be 
heard ; then would come the noise of the animal 
falling under the bridge, with a snapping of bones, 
Soon after the breath had left the body the hide 
would be taken off and the carcass cut up, which 
soiled the usually clean decks, 

So it was time to kill an ox. A group of sail- 
ors formed near the ring to which it was to be 
fastened for execution. And of the two remain- 
ing beasts the weaker was chosen, the one already 
nearly dead, and who let himself be led away 
without resistance. 

The other slowly turned his head and followed 
him with melancholy eye, and, seeing him led to 
the same fatal spot where all their companions 
had fallen, he understood—and he uttered a loud 
bellow of distress. Oh! the cry of that ox! It 
was one of the most doleful sounds I have ever 
heard—at the same time one of the most myste- 
rious. There was in it bitter reproach to all 
men, and also heartrending resignation ; some- 
thing held back, stifled, as if he knew how useless 
was his wail, how unheeded his moan. Conscious 
of universal neglect, he seemed to say: ‘‘Ah! yes, 
the inevitable hour has come for him who is my 
last brother, he who has journeyed with me from 
the country where we roamed the fields ; and my 
turn will come soon, and no one will have more 
pity for me than they have for him.” 

Oh, yes! 1 had pity.* I even felt an over- 
whelming pity at this moment, and an impulse 
came to me to go take his poor head and rest it 
on my shoulder, since that is one of the most nat- 
ural ways we have of expressing sympathy for 
those who suffer or are about to die. 

But in reality he could hope for assistance from 
no one, for even I who had felt so completely the 
great distress of his cry—I stood stiff and impas- 
sive, turning away my eyes. 

Because of a beast’s despair the vessel’s course 
could not be changed, and their ration of fresh 
meat kept from three hundred men! One would 
pass for a fool if one only mentioned it. Mean- 
while a young seaman, who perhaps was also 
alone in the world and had never found sympa- 
thy, had heard his call, and interpreted it in the 
depth of his soul. He went up to the ox, and 
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680 SOUVENIR 
began very gently to stroke his head. At the 
same time he may have mused : ‘* They will die, 
too, even those who will eat you to-morrow—all, 
the strongest and the youngest; and, perhaps, 
that awful hour will be still more terrible for them 
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VOYAGE. 


had passed through his dull brain is extinguished. 
In the midst of the sinister surroundings into 
which the vessel carried him every moment more 
quickly, in the cold sprays, in the twilight fore- 
telling a stormy night—and by the side of the 





PIERRE LOTI (CAPTAIN JULIEN VIAUD, OF THE FRENCH NAVY). 


than ior you, their sufferings longer ; perhaps at 
that time they will prefer the blow of a hammer 
on the forehead.” 

The animal returned his caress, looking at him 
lovingly and licking his hand. 

But it is ended ; the flash of intelligence which 


body of his companion, who was nothing but a 
shapeless mass of meat suspended from a hook— 
he had returned quietly to his cud ; his brief in- 
telligence went no further; he thought of noth- 
ing ; he remembered nothing.—New York Home 
Journal. 














By J. WILLIAM Fospick. 





‘“‘ Hemmed in by a range of northern hills, 
Half hid by a mantle of white; 
Locked in a chain of frozen lakes, 
Vast icy plains ’neath the soft snowflakes, 
Where the North Wind sweeps in his might.” 
G.. 6. #. 

We stumbled down the slippery steps of the 
Pullman to the snow-covered platform of the 
little station at Bryant’s Pond. The train rum- 
bled off into the storm, Canadaward, and our 
spirits fell as low as the temperature. Not for 
long, however, for presently the waiting - room 
door is thrown open, sending a shaft of warm 
light through the scurrying snowflakes. 

Silhouetted against the light from within is the 
sturdy figure of our host, a man born to command 
and inspire confidence in his followers. 

The little waiting room is glowing with warmth, 
while outside a northerly gale with the aid of a 
temperature far below zero is freezing stiff every- 
thing it touches, and lashes the dry snow against 
the window panes. 

A terrible night for a journey, yet our brave 
commander expects to travel thirty miles by sleigh 
t» the distant village of Andover, and on the 
morrow to continue our journey some twenty 
miles over rough logging roads to his camp, 
which lies on the borders of one of the Rangeley 
Lakes. 

We know that when we reach camp there will 
be roaring wood fires and good cheer, but oh, 
how the wind howls! 

Our leader empties the contents of a big trunk 
on the middle of the floor. Ulsters, fur robes, 
complete toboggan costumes and moccasins, 
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““Come, come! 
we must be off.” 

In a short half-hour our expedition is equipped, 
and eight rolly-polies waddle out the door. 

It is not so easy a task as one might imagine to 
«“jump into” five pairs of woolen stockings, moc- 
casins, two coats, an ulster, and a pair of fur 
gloves each larger than a small dog. 

Before the door was a sort of stage on runners 
drawn by four jet-black horses. In summer time 
one can ride ten feet in air on the top of an old- 
time mail coach drawn by the same team ; but to- 
night we are down on a level with the snowdrifts. 

Six inside, our host and one of the boys on the 
box, the trunks strapped on at the back, a ‘‘ Gee- 
up !” a whistle, the four black horses flounder in Ag 
the drifts, with a creak and bound and away 
we go. 

The bells jingle merrily as we glide along the 
village street. Just as we were leaving the village 
somebody started to sing “Jingle Bells,” ‘Oh, 
What Fun it is to Ride!’ ete.; but the north 


he cries. ‘‘ Jump into them ; 
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wind told us we lied by 
blowing it back down our 
throats, and we stopped 
to let down the sides. 

The heavily weighted 
stage heaves and rolls as 
we encounter drift after 
drift. One lady becomes 
seasick. Down upon us beats the storm with a 
roar which drowns the jingling bells. 

With a rip and slap away goes the side curtain 
next me. Meanwhile the lantern which dangles 
from the roof breaks loose just as I am seizing 
the curtain, and gives me a smart rap on the nose. 
I steady the lantern with my right hand, while 
with my left I hang to the flapping curtain. At 
this juncture I hear a small voice coming from 
the depths of a mass of wraps: ‘I am all un- 
tucked !” 

Now, this small voice belonged to my little 
bride; and a vision of an angry brother-in-law 
down in “Ole Virginny,” who had hinted’ that 
Boston ‘‘ east winds” might be bad for her, arose 
before my bewildered conscience. And here I 
was carrying her to the north pole. 

A few lights blinking through the storm tell 
us that we have reached Rumford, where we are 
to have supper. 

The Androscoggin River cuts the town in 
twain; but it is hard to tell to-night where the 
river begins and the land ends, for a great white 
bed of snow extends from the large low farm- 
house, before which our smoking team stops, 
down as far as we can see. 

How our faces tingle when we enter the warm 
kitchen where an inviting-looking supper table is 
spread ! We were just about to cast off our pile 


of wraps when the farmer asked, with a jerk of 
his thumb in my direction, if he should not fetch 
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a glass of something hot for the old gentle- 
man; but when I pulled off three coats, 
straightened up and thawed out my hoar- 
frosted mustache, he saw his mistake and 
joined in the general laugh. 

Everybody knows what a New England 
farmhouse is like in winter. The kitchen is 
always overheated, and the rest of the house 
a frigid, draughty wilderness where one’s hair 
blows on end, and windows whistle and rattle. 

As we sat about the supper table, trying to 
decide whether to go on to Andover or not, 
the tempest roared outside with redoubled 
fury. Our leader was in favor of going on. 
In order to raise the spirits of the company he 
told in a serio-comic style the tale of the In- 
dian Devil, that awful aboriginal ghost which 
still haunts these parts—at least so he claimed. 

He had often encountered it along certain boggy 
shores of Lake Molechunkamunk on moonlight 
nights. 

One night back in the fifties it had leered at 
him through the window of his snowbound log 
“amp with eyes of fire and a breath which melted 
the hoar frost on the window. 

Here we all sprang to our feet, for with a crash 
and bang the kitchen door flew open. Great Heav- 
ens! What is this? The Indian Devil himself ? 

Within the door loomed up a shapeless white 
thing which stalked with rigid steps to a chair by 
the fire. . 

It seemed to have arms which, reaching upward, 
gradually unreeled yards of woolen drapery, from 
which fell the melting snow. At last, when all 
was unwound, there sat before us a pinched-face, 
half-frozen little Yankee dame with surprised 
eyes, who said that she had just come from An- 
dover in ap open sleigh, and that traveling on 
such a night was ‘‘ simply tempting Providence.” 

This decided us to stay at Rumford over night 
although accommodations were but scanty. 

The ladies and children were quartered in the 
**best room” for the night, the gentlemen sleep- 
ing in various nooks and corners. I was dis- 
patched upstairs to a little room under the eaves, 
which was minus stove or fireplace. ‘The water 
in the pitcher was frozen solid, as was everything 
in the place excepting a small kerosene heater in 
the middle of the floor, over which I stood and 
tried to undress. 

In the morning I scraped away a quarter of an 
inch of frost from the window, and was overjoyed 
to see a dazzling world of white glittering in 
brilliant sunlight. 

We were off early, and crossed the Androscog- 
gin on the ice at the point where a ferryboat 
crosses in the summer. The horses are fresh, and 














scramble up the bank to Rumford Centre in a 
twinkling, sending showers of snow over us. 

Again we cross the river, not on the ice this 
time, but through an old covered wooden bridge. 
We are more than repaid for the discomforts of 
the previous night; although it is bitingly cold 
the sides of the stage are open, and as we pass 
the scattered farms receive pleasant salutations 
from the farmers who are shoveling paths from 
house to barn. Blue spectacles are in order now, 
and our party is transformed from rolly-polies 
into bulging-eyed frogs. 

Whoever named these villages must have had 
the comfort of winter travelers in mind. It is 
very consoling, when you are blowing your fingers 
and stamping your feet, to glance at a signpost 
sticking up out of the snow and read such names 
as Brazil or Peru. But the local mail carrier, 
who sat in his little open cutter waiting for the 
Brazilian mail bag which our driver tossed him, 
looked far from tropical in his great buffalo coat 
and cap. 

The village of Andover is the last settlement, 
the jumping-off place, as it were, before one 
strikes into the wilderness. It is the centre from 
which all expeditions start for sonthern portions 
of the Lake District. It lies in a wide valley en- 
circled by hills. 

we 
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As we came up the wild main road we noticed 
about fourscore houses, three churches, two ho- 
tels, a sawmill and toboggan slide, the latter pre- 
sented to the town by the commander of our ex- 
pedition. 

Although the ride through the crisp air has 
sharpened our appetites, we are loath to leave our 
sleigh. A more beautiful drive either in summer 
or winter is not to be found. 

We pull up before French’s Hotel, a large, 
weather-beaten house with piazzas, which must be 
attractive in summer. In visiting this section in 
winter the traveler must expect to be alternately 
frozen and scorched. The inhabitants have a way 
of turning their living rooms into ovens. In the 
office of French’s Hotel we found two fires and a 
thermometer registering 90°. We had just left a 
temperature outside of 10° below zero. 
The next morning we anxiously watch 
the storm elowds over the hills to the 
north while our sledge is being brought 
round. Guides have been sent ahead 
to break open the trail. They are 
shoveling drifts and cutting through 
the fallen trees. 

Instead of the large stage 
sleigh with its top and flapping 
sides, we now have a low open 
two-horse sledge with seats 
running crosswise. We are to 
have no other protection from 
* the weather than our wraps 
and some large flat tin foot 
warmers. 

Soon we are off again at a 
rattling pace downhill to the 
sawmill over the bridge, and 
uphill once more. From the 
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‘OVER ROUGH LOGGING ROADS.” 


opposite slope we 
discover a fine view 
of Andover and the 
wide valley. 

Almost the entire 
population are in- 
doors, and it looks 
not unlike a desert- 
ed village ; the blue 
smoke of many wood 
fires curling upward 
tell us of warm 
hearthstones and 
comfort within. 

The before-men- 
tioned hills north 
of Andover must be 
crossed to reach the 
lakes. Black Brook 
Notch, the pass in 
these hills, is ex- 
tremely wild aad 
dangerous in win- 
ter. It lies between 
a hill known as 
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“Old Blue” and Sawyer Mountain. The wind 
sweeps down from these rocky heights with ter- 
rific force. More than once we were obliged to 
halt and shovel our way through drifts which had 
formed since the passage of our advance guard. 

In summer the journey from Andover to Camp 
Whitney is made by buckboard and _ private 
steamer. In winter, by sledges of the strongest 
possible build over logging roads, or, if the ice be 
thick and the weather fine, over the lake. The 
logging roads are useless unless thickly covered 
with snow, the horses rarely traveling faster than 
« walk. Our horses were half the time buried 
shoulder deep in snow. At one time it looked 
as if we might be compelled to bivouac in the 
snow. ‘lhe ladies were dismayed at the idea, but 
our driver (one of French’s sons) assured them 
that he could shovel a hole in the snow, pile a 
lot of hemlock boughs across the top, leaving one 
end open, and with their feet to a fire built a 
the open end they could be as warm as toast. 

The farms, logging camps and sawmills of 
Maine have supplied the world with men of ge- 
nius. Our eighteen-year-old driver is doubtless 
one of these. I discover that he is leader of the 
Andover Brass and Reed Band, in which he plays 
the clarinet. He is prompter in the village 
dance-orchestra, and plays first violin. He runs 
a steamer on the lakes in the summer, which he 
built himself, being a self-taught practical en- 
gineer. Ile is building another larger steamer in 
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GUIDE MILTON CUTTING, IN SERVICE OF CAMP WHITNEY 
FOR THIRTY-FOUR YEARS. 


his father’s barn, for which, down to the smallest 
details, he makes working drawings worthy of 
any Boston ‘‘ Tech.” 

As we pass through this gigantic fairyland we 
occasionally see the tracks of rabbit, deer and 
caribou. Only once was our desire to see some 
live game partially gratified by a fleeting glimpse 
of two or three deer which flew across the road 
a long way in advance, probably startled by the 
jingling of our bells. A fox scampered along the 
edge of a clearing. Apart from these and a few 
snowbirds, we saw no living thing. 

As the morning wears away the foot warmers 
begin to cool off, and our extremities are becom- 
ing benumbed, when a welcome sight greets 
our gaze—a log camp (Chase’s), almost out 
of sight in snowdrifts, and curling upward 
from it a blue thread of smoke. 

Within we found a guide from Camp 
Whitney at work preparing our lunch, and 
as we fell to with good, keen appetites we 
studied the primitive interior, which had 
been decorated by the loggers with circus 
posters and illustrated papers. These not 
only served to brighten the place, but kept 
out the wind. 

We piled the tin foot warmers upon the 
stove, and when they were well heated 
through we were off again. Later in the 
day, as we approached our journey’s end, an 
appalling sight greeted our gaze. Clouds 
of smoke and sparks rolled skyward from 
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the direction of Camp Whitney. The fagged 
horses were urged into a gallop, and as we emerged 
from the woods we were overjoyed to see that the 
camp was safe. The great chimney had taken 
fire, and was giving a royal display of fireworks 
in our honor. 

As we see the many buildings which comprise 
the camp we can easily imagine ourselves entering 
a small village. We waste no time in reaching the 
great fireplace in the dining room, where we go 
through the peeling-off process; then we are 
taken through numerous passages and apartments 
to our room in one of the wings. From our win- 
dow we can look far away northward over what 
we at first take to be a great snow-covered plain. 
It proves to be Lake Molechunkamunk. Border- 
ing it upon all sides, and stretching far beyond 
the Canadian line, which is only twenty miles 
away, is the unbroken primeval forest. 

Without doubt this is the largest forest in the 
world, the portions which lie within the States 
of Maine and New Hampshire alone being six 
times larger than the famous Black Forest in 
Germany. 

The founder of this camp, Mr. J. Parker Whit- 
ney, divides his time between camp, and his fa- 
mous ranch in the California foothills (Placer 
County), where he has literally converted the wil- 
derness into an Eden by means of a wonderful 
system of irrigation. 

Colorado owed much to this man in her early 
days, when, as Commissioner to the Paris Exposi- 
tion, he showed Europe by means of a collection of 
ores her vast resources. The I’'rench Government 
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awarded him the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor in acknowledgment of his great services. 
Later, when Colorado became a State, Mr. Whit- 
ney was chosen by both parties as their Represent- 
ative at Washington, but, caring little for the 
worry of public life, he politely declined to serve. 

With the instincts of a true fisherman the 
founder of this camp built at the mouth of a 
brook—Mosquito Brook it is called—and thus has 
the best of trout fishing in his very dooryard. 

Like many of the old English manor houses, this, 
the finest private camp of the Rangeley District, 
has been added to from time to time according 
to the ever-increasing means and needs of the 
owner. 

From our window we could see the ruins of the 
original Camp Whitney, a little log hut, built 
thirty years ago. The present camp was founded 
twenty-three years ago. 

Upon turning from the picture without, almost 
polar in its desolation, to the comforts within, the 
guest is inclined to regard his host as a kind of 
Monte Cristo, for he knows that each board and 
nail, to say nothing of the furnishings, were 
teamed fifty miles on sledges over almost impas- 
suble roads and the frozen lake. 

Yet there is every comfort, from the grand 
piano in the music room to the Chinese butler in 
the dining room, who glides about in padded 
slippers and silken blouse, reminding one of the 
automaton in the Eden Musée. 

From the western windows, beyond the tobog- 
gan slide and the remotest confines of the lake, 
we can see the hoary head of Mount Washington, 
a purplish-blue patch against the clear red of a 
winter sunset. 
flies. 

The great lakes are ever-changing objects of 
interest for the philosophic sportsman, and the 
master of Camp Whitney is one of these. 

To sit by the snapping birch fire and listen to 
his tales of camp life is a privilege which the vis- 
itor courts. 

He has missed but one winter’s sport in camp 
during thirty-four years, and has spent portions 
of as many summers here. The camp lies at the 
southern end of Upper Richardson (or Mole- 
chunkamunk) Lake, and the camper can in sum- 
mer board the launch Helen and steam 
twelve miles from Thayer’s Camp to the South 
Arm, or in winter he can do the same distance 
by ice yacht, skates or snowshoes. 


It is forty miles away as the crow 


steam 


But sudden cold or warmth renders travel upon 
the lake’s surface far from safe in winter. 

One night Mr. Whitney was skating up the lake 
to a distant camp, accompanied by a party of 
friends. Two of the party, Mr. Whitney and a 
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friend, were ahead, and two or three were per- 
haps half a mile behind. The weather had been 
mild, but had rapidly fallen to zero, and was still 
falling. 

Suddenly he heard a report from behind like a 
rifle shot, but much louder. Skating back, he 
found that the ice had suddenly opened and sep- 
arated from five to eight feet. This opening ex- 
tended straight across the lake. The rest of the 
party were obliged to take to the shore in order 
to continue their journey. 

On one occasion Mr. Whitney came into camp 
the day before Christmas, traveling over the frozen 
lake. The party consisted of eight persons be- 
sides the guides. 

They were traveling in two large road sleds, 
each with two horses. Six or seven inches of 
snow had fallen, which had more or less melted 
the ice, making a slushy surface, but the ice was 
evidently firm. 

They proceeded with great caution, the guides 
going ahead and testing the ice from time to 
time. 

After a mile or so they found it growing thin- 
ner, and they struck for the shore, leaving the 
sleighs and walking. They had hardly done so 
when their sleigh and horses went through the 
ice, and it required the united efforts of the en- 
tire party to rescue them. ‘This was accomplished 
by using long planks. 

On another occasion, in the month of March, 
after a cold spell, the ice being fully three feet 
thick, a sudden thaw set in. He bad been for a 
long snowshoe tramp in the woods, and had just 
passed from the shore a short distance out on the 
lake, when he was startled by a series of explo- 
sions which became louder and louder, and as he 
watched a huge wall or wave of ice came crashing 
along the shore with lightning rapidity. 

A sudden thaw will cause the ice to expand so 
rapidly that the weaker portions, unabie to with- 
stand the great pressure, will blow skyward. 

‘*T have seen this occur,” said Mr. Whitney, 
‘when blocks of ice were hurled twenty feet in 
air, accompanied by a noise like the firing of a 
cannon.” 

Camp Whitney has two auxiliary log camps 
(Vincent and Parker), where the hunter who 
finds life in the main camp too luxurious can 
live like a true sportsman, furnishing with gun 
and rod his own meals. ‘These camps are in the 


wildest portions of the forest, upon the borders of 
Upper Richardson Pond and Upper Bear Pond. 
The hunting of big game is, of course, the 
prime attraction in winter, as trout fishing is in 
summer, 
Five guides were employed in and about the 
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camp. Two of them were kept busy during our 
entire visit hunting caribou and deer for the 
camp larder. 

Our host claims that there has been no diminu- 
tion of fish, either in size or quantity, since he first 
came to the lakes, thirty-four years ago. He kept 
a record of about six thousand trout caught by 
himself, but gave up record keeping more than 
fifteen years since. His largest trout (caught at 
camp) weighed 94 pounds. 

Ié was not so very long ago that the redskins 
frequented these parts. Milton Cutting, for 
thirty-four years employed as guide in this camp, 
recollects seeing, some forty-five years ago, a large 
number of Indian birch canoes half buried in the 
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sandy beach of the South Arm. From this point 
the Indians used to follow the trail to Ellis River, 
from thence by canoe down to the Androscoggin 
and the sea, returning in the autumn to the head 
waters of the lakes, and on to Canada. One of 
the old Indian trails is still visible, not far from 
Camp Whitney. 

We had a drove of five caribou about camp for 
a week. ‘The snow was very deep, and although 
we followed them steadily for that time, we had 
two long shots only. 

Caribou are generally very shy when they have 
once scented human presence, but the five on 
this occasion lingered about camp in a tan- 
talizing manner. Although the caribou averages 
from 250 to 300 pounds in weight, it can travel 
rapidly over deep snow. 

Its hoofs have great spread and act in the char- 
acter of snowshoes, so that in the season of snow 
crust, when the deer and moose are much im- 
peded by breaking in, the caribou travels without 
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difficulty. I have no remembrance of any in- 
stance where the caribou has been overtaken after 
the manner by which all other large game of this 
region are hunted. It is useless to undertake 
their capture excepting by stalking. 

One may easily imagine that the life in such 
a camp as this is one perpetual holiday; yet we 
made a famous one of Christmas. The guides 
were sent to the woods to cut a fine tree, which 
was set up in the schoolroom, and to the sound 
of music old Santa Claus appeared in our midst 
and showered his bounty upon all, not forgetting 
the guides, who received long, murderous-looking 
knives for deer slaying and what not. 

Later there was dancing beneath the mistletoe ; 


and later still, when the little ones had been put 
to bed, we sat about the great fireplace and list- 
ened to the sad tragic tale of old Metalluck, 
graphically told by our host. 

Metalluck was legitimately chief of the St. 
Francis tribe of Canadian Indians, although he 
persistently refused to live with his tribe in Can- 
ada, preferring the surroundings of the Rangeley 
Waters. 

After the death of his squaw and the de- 
parture of his two sons with the tribe to Canada 
Metalluck continued to frequent these parts un- 
til the incident occurred which was so graphically 
related to us on Christmas night. 

One crisp winter’s afternoon two hunters from 
the Upper Magalloway River settlement, cousins 
named Bennett, followed a moose trail through 
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the woods along the Magalloway River. Dark- 
ness coming on, and knowing Metalluck well and 
believing that he was at his camp on a pond near 
by, they concluded to pass the night with him 
and follow the moose trail on the following day. 
Somewhat blinded by a heavy fall of snow which 
had set in, they finally reached Metalluck’s camp, 
and to their surprise found it deserted, although 
the dried moose meat hanging from the camp 
shelf, and a kettle at the fireplace half filled with 
meat ready to boil, told them that he could not 
be far away. 

They called and searched with poor success, and 
ended by building a fire and cooking the old 
chief’s pot of meat. Feeling ill at ease and not 
understanding his uncanny disappearance, they 
turned in for the night, sleeping but poorly. 

Suddenly in the midst of the night a wild ery 
of anguish, a wail of distress, awoke the hunters. 
They tried to persuade themselves that it was the 
ery of awild cat. Bat again they heard it, far 
more plainly this time, a distinct human cry. 

IIastening out of doors with pine torches, they 
once more made a careful search in the vicinity 
of the camp, and were on the point of abandoning 
it, when they found the insensible form of old 
Metalluck buried beneath the snow. They bore 
him tenderly to camp, where, with the aid of a 
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warm fire and some whisky, they partially re- 
vived him. To their queries he would only stretch 
forth his benumbed hands, crying: ‘‘ No see um 
John ; no see um John—all dark !” 

It seems that some years previously he had lost 
one of his eyes, and now he had lost the other, 
and was totally blind. He had as usual been 
alone in his remote camp, where he had set many 
traps. He had been out to gather some firewood, 
and having secured a quantity, had tied it to- 
gether, and was engaged in hauling it along: to 
camp when the moose-hide rope or strap broke, 
and he fell suddenly forward, a sharp stick enter- 
ing his remaining eye as he fell. Becoming help- 
less, he lost his bearings, and for three nights had 
been out in the snow, blind and without food, 
unable to find his camp. 

Iie would undoubtedly nave perished but for 
the chance visit of the Bennetts. As it was, he 
only lived a helpless old man, to die some years 
later in the Stewartstown Poorhouse. 

The old guide, Milton, remembers seeing this 
chief first when he (Milton) was thirteen years of 
age. Metalluck had come out to Andover to sell 
some furs and obtain supplies of powder and lead. 
Ile seems to have been a remarkable Indian in 
various respects, and many are the flitting tales of 
his prowess. 
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‘‘THE MAN LOOKED DOWN UPON THE LITTLE ONE AND ASKED: ‘SAY, SISSY, WOULDN’T YOU LIKE 
TO HAVE A DOLL LIKE THAT?’” 


THE FIRST TEARS. 


By MAX DE LIPMAN. 


He was tall and rough-looking, and moved 
along the crowded streets with the heavy, awk- 
ward gait of a hard-working man. ‘The ill-fitting 
ready-made clothes he wore contrasted strangely 
with his intelligent face, to which the stern lines 
of a sorrow borne with manliness gave additional 
dignity. 

There was a narrow band of crape around his 
hat. 

A stout old lady ran against him at the street 
corner and dropped an armful of bundles and 
packages. Ile assisted her in picking them up, 
and as he handed her the last one, through the 
torn wrapping paper whereof protruded the head 
and an arm of a cheap doll, his hand trembled. 

The red-faced woman was busy catching her 
breath, and hurried on without thanking him for 
his trouble. 

Slight as the incident was, it reminded him 
that it was near Christmas time. 

The corners of his mouth began to twitch. 

Vol. XXXIV., No. 6—44. 


Last year he too had bought presents, as did 
thousands that were hurrying hither and thither 
like ants. . 

Last year he had proudly laid a neat gray shawl 
on the Christmas table, and had pinned to it a 
little card whereon the shipping clerk of the fac- 
tory, who wrote a nice, flourishing, hand, lad 
written for him, ‘ ‘lo my good wife, Mary.” 

And beside this he had placed the doll and a 
pair of warm mittens and a picture book for their 
little girl. 

And then he thought of the two bright tears of 
joy that had sparkled in his wife’s eyes when, 
after her first pleased surprise, she had turned 
around, and laying her arms around his neck, had 
called him, amid smiles and sobs, her ‘* dear, sill 
old Dick.” 

gut Mary and the curly-haired tot that had 
danced so gleefully around last year’s Christmas 
tree were sleeping side by side out in the silent 
God’s acre. 
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There arose before him the vision of a gray No- 
vember day, a pitifully short funeral procession, 
a hurried service by the minister over two plain 
coffins, and then the awful thud, thud of the 
earth heaped upon dust that had returned to dust. 

A big lump rose in his throat, but his eyes 
stared tearlessly before him. 

A servant girl leading two children passed by 
him. The little ones prattled baby talk in the 
high key common among children, and loud 
enough for the bereaved workman to hear. 

Like the echo of an old song the notes fell upon 
his ear, pleasing and yet so immeasurably sad to 
him. 

Ah, if he could give vent to his grief—could 
weep a single tear ! 

Mechanically he entered one of the large 
stores, and without knowing how he came there 
he found himself in front of the very counter 
where last year he had bought the doll for his 
little daughter. 

From those displayed he now selected the larg- 
est and most elaborately dressed one. 

He knew not, nor thought he, what to do with 
it, except that he had an indistinct idea of plac- 
ing it upon the child’s grave on Christmas Day. 

The clerk, a smart, businesslike young woman 
with glasses on her tip-tilted nose, looked dubi- 
ously from the expensive purchase to the poorly 
dressed customer, and ventured to say: ‘* This 
is six dollars. Do you really want to buy it ?” 

In answer he handed her a ten-dollar bill. 

She gave the doll to a little cash girl, who ad- 
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miringly smoothed down the silken dress and 
flaxen hair with affectionate tenderness, while the 
clerk made out the cash slip. 

The man looked down upon the little one and 
asked ; ‘‘ Say, sissy, wouldn’t you like to have a 
doll like that ” 

She looked up at him quickly with an expres- 
sion that began with enthusiasm and joy, and 
finished with tearful eyes and a half-sob, for she 
thought he was making fun of her. 

She scampered away, and presently returned 
with the neatly wrapped parcel and with the 
change. 

The customer carefully placed the money in his 
purse, and then, as he turned toward the stair- 
way, he dumped the doll into the arms of the 
astonished little girl, hurriedly said, ‘‘ Here, 
sissy, here’s your Christmas,” and walked rapidly 
away. 

When the little girl had sufficiently recovered 
from her surprise she ran after him and caught 
him on the stairs. 

She had the advantage over him in 
steps above him, and so she put her 
affectionately around his neck, and as 
she kissed him squarely on the mouth. 

He took her face in both his hands, looked for 
a moment straight into her blue eyes that spar- 
kled with delight and gratitude, and kissed her 
on each cheek. 

As he walked away the tears flowed from his 
eves for the first time since Mary and the baby 
had died. 


being two 
little arms 
he turned 
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By Ewstact 


NAPLES in itself, apart from its surroundings, 
is not of surpassing beauty. Its claim to be “the 
most beautiful city in Europe ” rests solely on the 
alventitious aid of situation. When the fictitious 
charm which distance gives is lost by a near ap- 
proach, it will be seen that the city which has in- 
spired the poets of all ages is little more than a 
huge, bustling, commonplace commercial port, 
not to be compared for a moment, wsthetically 
speaking, with Genoa, Florence, Venice, or many 
other Italian towns equally well known to the 
traveler. This inherent lack is, however, more 
than compensated for by the unrivaled natural 
beauties of its position, and of its charming en- 
virons. No town in Europe—not Palermo, with 
its “Golden Shell,” Constantinople with its 
**Golden Horn,” nor Genoa, the “Gem of the 
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Riviera “—can boast of so magnificent a situa- 
tion. The traveler who approaches Naples by sea 
may well be excused for any exuberance of lan- 
As the ship enters the gulf, passing be- 
tween the beautiful isles of Ischia and Capri, 
which seem placed like twin outposts to guard 
the entrance of this watery paradise, the scene is 
one which will not soon fade from the memory. All 
around stretches the bay in its azure immensity, 
its sweeping curves bounded on the right by the 
rocky Sorrentine promontory, with Sorrento, Meta 
and a cluster of little fishing villages nestling in 
the olive-clad precipices, half hidden by orange 
groves and vineyards, and the majestic form of 
Monte Angelo towering above. Farther along 


guage, 


the coast, Vesuvius, the tutelary genius of the 
scene, arrests the eye, its vine-clad lower slopes 
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presenting a startling contrast to the dark cone 
of the voleano belching out fire and smoke, a ter- 
rible earnest of the hidden powers within. On 
the left the graceful undulations of the Camal- 
doli hills descend to the beautifully indented bay 
of Pozzuoli, which looks like a miniature replics 
of the parent gulf with the voleano of Monte Nu- 
ovo for its Vesuvius. Then straight before the 
spectator lies a white mass like a marble quarry ; 
this, with a white projecting line losing itself in 
the graceful curve of Vesuvius, resolves itself, as 
the steamer draws nearer, into Naples and its 
suburbs of Portici and Torre del Greco. Beyond, 
in the far background, the view is shut in bya 
phantom range of snowy peaks, an offshoot of the 
Abruzzi Mountains, faintly discerned in the pur- 
ple haze of the horizon. All these varied pros- 
pects unite to form a panorama which, for beauty 
and extent, is hardly to be matched in Europe. 

This bald and inadequate description may per- 
haps serve to explain one reason for the pre- 
eminence among the many beautiful views in the 
south of Europe popularly allowed to the Bay of 
Naples. One must attribute the esthetic attrac- 
tion of the bay a good deal to the variety of beau- 
tiful and striking objects comprised in the view. 
Ilere we have not merely a magnificent bay with 
noble, sweeping curves (the deeply indented coasts 
of the Mediterranean boast many more extensive), 
but in addition we have in this comparatively cir- 
cumscribed area an unequaled combination of 
sea, mountain and island scenery. In short, the 
Gulf of Naples, with its islands, capes, bays, 
straits and peninsulas, is an epitome of the prin- 
cipal physical features of the globe, and might 
well serve as an object lesson for a child making 
its first essay at geography. ‘Then, too, human 
interest is not lacking. The mighty city of Na- 
ples, like a huge octopus, stretches out its feelers 
right and left, forming the straggling towns and 
villages which lie along the eastern and western 
shores of the bay. A more plausible, if prosaic, 
reason for the popularity of the Bay of Naples 
may, however, be found in its familiarity. Na- 
ples and Vesuvius are as well known to us in 
prints, photographs or engravings as Niagara or 
the Capitol at Washington. If other famous 
bays—Palermo or Corinth, for instance—were 
equally well known, that of Naples would have 
many rivals in popular estimation. 

The traveler feels landing a terrible anticlimax. 
The noble prospect of the city and the bay has 
raised his expectations to the highest pitch, and 
the disenchantment is all the greater. The sor- 
did surroundings of the port, the worst quarter 
of the city, the squalor and filth of the streets, 
preceded by the inevitable warfare with the rapa- 


cious rabble of yelling boatmen, porters and cab 
drivers, make the disillusionized visitor inelined 
to place a sinister interpretation on the equivocal 
maxim, ‘* Vedi Napoli e poi mori,” and Goethe’s 
aphorism, that a man can never be utterly miser- 
able who retains the recollection of Naples, seems 
to him the hollowest mockery and the cruelest 
irony. 

The streets of Naples are singularly lacking in 
architectural interest. Not only are there few 
historic buildings or monuments, which is curi- 
ous when we consider the important part Naples 
played in the medixval history of the south of 
Europe, but there are not many handsome mod- 
ern houses or palaces of any pretension. Not 
that Naples is wanting in interest. The conven- 
tional sightseer, who calls a place interesting in 
proportion to the number of pages devoted to its 
principal attractions in the guidebooks, may, per- 
haps, contemptuously dismiss this great city as a 
place which can be sufficiently well ‘‘done” ina 
couple of days ; but to the student of human nat- 
ure Naples offers a splendid field in its varied and 
characteristic scenes of street life. To those who 
look below the surface, this vast hive of human- 
ity, in which Italian life can be studied in all its 
varied phases and aspects, cannot be wholly com- 
monplace. 

It is a truism that the life of Naples must be 
seen in the streets. The street is the Neapoli- 
tan’s bedroom, dining room, dressing room, club 
and recreation ground. The custom of making 
the streets the home is not confined to the men. 
The fair sex are fond of performing al fresco 
toilets, and may frequently be seen mutually as- 
sisting each other in the dressing of their mag- 
nificent hair in full view of the passers-by. 

As in Oriental cities, certain trades are usually 
confined to certain streéts or alleys in the poorer 
quarters of the town. The names at street cor- 
ners show that this custom is a long-established 
one. ‘There are streets solely for cutlers, working 
jewelers, second-hand bookstalls and old-clothes 
shops, to name a few of the staple trades. The 
most curious of these trading streets is one not 
far from the cathedral, confined to the sale of 
religious wares ; shrines, tawdry images, cheap 
crucifixes, crosses and rosaries make up the con- 
tents of these ecclesiastical marine stores. This 
distinctive local character of the various arts and 
crafts is now best exemplified in the Piazza degli 
Oretici. This square and the adjoining streets 
are confined to silversmiths and jewelers, and 
here the characteristic ornaments of the South 
Italian peasant women can still be bought, though 
they are beginning to be replaced by the cheap, 
machine-fabricated abominations of Birmingham. 
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Apart from the thronging crowds surging up and 
down, these narrow streets and alleys are full of 
dramatic interest. The 
habits and customs of the people may best be 
studied in the poor quarters round the cathedral. 
He who would watch this shifting and ever-chang- 
ing human kaleidoscope must not, however, ex- 
pect to do it while strolling leisurely along. This 
would be as futile as attempting to stem the ebb 
and flow of the street currents, for the streets are 
narrow and the traffic abundant. A doorway will 
be found a convenient harbor of refuge from the 
long strings of heavily laden mules and donkeys 
which largely replace vehicular traffic. A com- 
mon and highly picturesque object is the huge 
charcoal burner’s wagon, drawn usually by three 
horses abreast. The richly decorated pad of the 
harness is very noticeable, with its brilliant array 
of gaudy brass flags and the shining repoussé 
plates, with figures of the Madonna and the 
saints, which, together with the pagan symbols 


curious characteristic 


IN THE SANTA LUCIA QUARTER, NAPLES. 
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of horns and crescents, are supposed to protect 
the horses from harm ? Unfortunately these tal- 
ismans do not seem able to protect them from the 
brutality of their masters. ‘The Neapolitan’s cru- 
elty to animals is proverbial. This characteristic 
is especially noticeable on festas and Sundays. A 
Neapolitan driver apparently considers the seat- 
ing capacity of a vehicle and the carrying power 
of a horse to be limited only by the number of 
passengers who can contrive to hang on, and with 
anything less than a dozen perched on the body 
of the cart, three in the net and a couple on the 
shafts, he will think himself weakly indulgent 
to his steed. It is on the Castellamare Road 
on a festa that the visitor will best realize the 
astonishing elasticity of a Neapolitan’s notions as 
to the powers of a beast of burden. A small pony 
will often be seen doing its best to drag uphill a 
load of twelve or fifteen hulking adults, incited 
to its utmost efforts by physical suasion in the 
form of sticks and whips, and moral suasion in 
the shape of shrill yells and oaths. 
Their diabolical din seems to give 
some color to the saying that ‘* Na- 
ples is a paradise inhabited by devils.” 

The al fresco restaurants of the 
streets are curious and instructive. 
That huge jar of oil simmering on a 
charcoal fire denotes a fried-fish stall, 
where fish and ‘‘oil cakes” are re- 
tailed at one sou a portion. These 
stalls are much patronized by the very 
poor, with whom macaroni is an al- 
most unattainable luxury. At street 
corners a snail-soup stall may often 
be seen, conspicuous by its polished 
copper pot. The poor consider snails 
a great delicacy ; and in this they are 
only following ancient customs, for 


even in Roman times snails were in 
demand, if we may judge from the 
number of snail shells found among 
the Pompeii excavations. <A pictur- 
esque feature are the herds of goats. 
These ambulating dairies stream 
through the town in the early morn- 
ing. The intelligent beasts know 
their customers, and each flock has 
its regular beat, which it takes of its 
own accord. Sometimes the goats are 
milked in the streets, the pail being 
let down from the upper flats of the 
houses by a string, a pristine type of 
ascenseur, Generally, though, the 
animal mounts the stairs to be milk- 
ed, and descends again in the most 
matter-of-fact manner. 
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The gaudily painted stalls of the iced-water and 
lemonade dealers give warmth of color to the 
streets. There are several grades in the calling of 
acquaiolo (water seller), The lowest member of the 
craft is the peripatetic acquaiolo, who goes about 
furnished simply with a barrel of iced water 
strapped on his back, and a basket of lemons 
slung to his waist, and dispenses drinks at two 
centesimi a tumbler. It was thought that the 
completion of the Serino aqueduct, which pro- 
vides the whole of Naples with excellent water 
at the numerous public fountains, would do away 
with the time-honored water seller; but it seems 
that the poorer classes cannot do without a flavor- 
ing of some sort, and so this humble fraternity 
continue as a picturesque adjunct of the streets. 
These are only a few of the more striking objects 
of interest which the observer will not fail to no- 
tice in his walks through the city. But we must 
leave this fascinating occupation and turn to some 
of the regulation sights of Naples. 

Though, in proportion to its size, Naples con- 
tains fewer sights and specific objects of interest 
than any other city in Italy, there are still a few 
public buildings and churches which the tourist 
should not neglect. There are quite half a dozen 
churches out of the twenty-five or thirty noticed 
by the guidebooks which fully repay the trouble of 
visiting them. The cathedral is not at present 
seen to advantage, as it is under repair. Its chief 
interest lies in the gorgeous Chapel of St. Janu- 
arius, the patron saint of Naples. In a silver 
shrine under the richly decorated altar is the 
famous phial containing the coagulated blood of 
the saint. This chapel was built at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, in fulfillment of a 
vow by the grateful populace in honor of the saint 
who had saved their city ‘‘ from the fire of Vesu- 
vius by the intercession of his precious blood.” 
St. Januarius is held in the highest veneration by 
the lower classes of Naples, with whom the lique- 
faction ceremony, which takes place twice a year, 
is an article of faith in which they place the most 
implicit reliance. 
is too well known to need repetition here. 


The history of the holy man 
The 
many miracles attributed to him, and the legends 
which have grown round his name, would make 
no inconsiderable addition to the hagiological lit- 
erature of Italy. 

Of the other churches, Sta. Chiara, 8S. Domen- 
ico Maggiore and 8S. Lorenzo are best 


oe 


worth visit- 
ing. In building Sta. Chiara the architect would 
seem to have aimed at embodying, as far as pos- 
sible, the idea of the church militant, the exterior 
resembling a fortress rather than a place of wor- 
ship. In accordance with the notions of church 
restoration which prevailed in the last century, 
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Giiotto’s famous frescoes have been covered with 
a thick coating of whitewash, the sapient official 
who was responsible for the restoration consider- 
ing these paintings teo dark and gloomy for mural 
decoration. Now the most noteworthy objects in 
the church are the Gothic tombs of the Angevin 
kings. 

The two churches of 8. Domenico and 8. Lo- 
renzo are not far off, and the sightseer in this city 
of ** magnificent distances ” is grateful to the prov- 
idence which has placed the three most interest- 
ing churches in Naples within a comparatively 
circumscribed area. 8S. Domenico should be vis- 
ited next, as it contains some of the best exam- 
ples of Renaissance sculpture in Naples, as Sta. 
Chiara does of Gothic art. It was much altered 
and repaired in the course of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, but still remains one of 
the handsomest of the Neapolitan churches. Its 
most important monument is the marble group 
in relief of the Virgin, with SS. Matthew and 
John, by Giovanni da Nola, which is considered 
to be the sculptor’s best work. The Gothic church 
of 8. Lorenzo has fortunately escaped in part the 
disfiguring hands of the seventeenth-century re- 
storer. This church is of some literary and his- 
torical interest, Petrarch having spent several 
months in the adjoining monastery; and it was 
here that Boccaccio saw the beautiful princess 
immortalized in his tales by the name of Fiam- 
metta. 

In order to appreciate the true historical and 
geographical significance of Naples, we must re- 
member that the whole of this volcanic district 
is one great palimpsest, and that it is only with 
the uppermost and least important inscription 
that we have hitherto concerned ourselves. To 
form an adequate idea of this unique country we 
must set ourselves to decipher the earlier-written 
inscriptions. For this purpose we must visit the 
National Museum, which contains rich and unique 
collections of antiquities, elsewhere absolutely un- 
represented. Here will be found the best treas- 
ures from the buried towns of Cume, Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii. The history of nearly a thou- 
sand years may be read in this vast necropolis of 
ancient art. 


To many, however, the living present has a 


deeper interest than the buried past, and to these 


the innumerable beautiful excursions round Na- 
ples will prove more attractive than all the wealth 
of antiquities in the museum. Certainly, from 
a purely esthetic standpoint, all the best things 
in Naples are out of it, if the bull may be allowed. 
To reach Pozzuoli and the classic district of Baize 
and Cume, we pass along the fine promenade of 
the Villa Nazionale which stretches from the Cas- 
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tello dell’ Ovo (the Bastile of Naples) to the 
Posilipo promontory, commanding, from end to 
end, superb unobstructed views of the bay. Capri, 
the central point of the prospect, appears to 
change its form from day to day, like a fairy 
island. Sometimes, on a cloudless day, the fan- 
tastic outlines of the cliffs stand out clearly de- 
fined against the blue sea and the still bluer back- 
ground of the sky; the houses are plainly distin- 
guished, and you can almost fancy that you can 
descry the groups of idlers leaning over the 
parapet of the little piazza, so clear is the atmos- 
phere. Sometimes the island is bathed in a 
bluish haze, and by a curious atmospheric effect 
a novel form of Fata Morgana is seen, the island 
appearing to be lifted out 
of the water and suspend 
ed between sea and sky. 

The grounds of the Villa 
Nazionale are extensive, and 
laid out with taste, but are 
disfigured by inferior plas- 
ter copies, colossal in size, 
of famous antique statues. 
It is strange that Naples, 
while possessing some of the 
greatest masterpieces of an- 
cient sculptors, should be 
satisfied with these plastic 
monstrosities for the adorn- 
ment of its most fashionable 
promenade. The most in- 
teresting feature of the Villa 
Nazionale is the Aquarium. 
It is not merely a show 
place, but an international 
biological station, and, in 
fact, the portion open to 
the public consists but of 
the spare tanks of the labo- 
ratory. This institution is 
the most important of its 
kind in Europe, and is sup- 
ported by the principal Eu- 
ropean universities, each 
one paying for so many 
‘« tables.” 

At the entrance to the 
tunneled highway known as 
the Grotto di Posilipo, 
which burrows through the 
promontory forming the 
western bulwark of Naples, 
and serving as a barrier to 
shut out the noise of that 
overgrown city, is a colum- 
barium known as Virgil’s 











Tomb. The guidebooks speak rather contemptu- 
ously of this historic spot as the ‘‘so-called tomb 
of Virgil.” Yet historical evidence seems to point 
to the truth of the tradition that this spot is 
the place where Virgil’s ashes were once placed. 
A visit to this tomb is a suitable introduction to 
the neighborhood of which Virgil seems to be the 
tutelary genius. Along the sunny slopes of Po- 
silipo the poet doubtless occasionally wended his 
way to the villa of Lucullus, at the extreme end 
of the peninsula. Leaving the gloomy grotto, 
the short cut to Pozzuoli, on our right, we begin 
to mount the far-famed ‘‘ Corniche” of Posilipo, 
which skirts the cliffs of the promontory. The 
road at first passes the fashionable Mergellina 
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suburb, fringed by an almost uninterrupted series 
of villa gardens. This is, perhaps, one of the 
most beautiful drives in the south of Europe. 
Every winding discloses views which are at once 
the despair and the delight of the painter. At 
every turn we are tempted to stop and feast the 


the fine views in and around Naples that from 
the Capo di Posilipo is the most striking, and 
dwells longest in the memory. At one’s fect lies 
Naples, its whitewashed houses glittering bright 
in the flood of sunshine. LDeyond, across the 
deep-blue waters of the gulf, Vesuvius, the evil 





eyes upon the glorious prospect. 











vico. 









Perhaps of all genius of this smiling country, arrests the eye. 


Portici, Torre del 
wa, —-——-4 — Gireco, and Torre dell’ An- 
| nunziata can hardly be 
| distinguished in this 
| densely populated fringe 
| of coast line, which ex- 
| tends from Naples to 
Castellamare. Sometimes 
at sunset we have a mag- 
| nificent effect. This sea 
| wall of continuous towns 
| and villages lights up 
under the dying rays of 
the sun like glowing char- 
coal. The conflagration 
appears to spread to Na- 
ples, and the huge city is 
‘lit up like Sodom, as if 
| fired by some superhu- 
| man agency.” This at- 
mospheric phenomenon 
may remind the imagina- 
tive spectator of the dread 
possibilities afforded by 
the proximity of the ever- 
threatening volcano tow- 
ering in ferrorem over the thickly populated plain. 
There is a certain weird charm, born of impending 
danger, which gives the whole district a pre-emi- 
nence in the world of imagination. It has passed 
through its baptism of fire; and who knows how 
soon ‘the dim things below” may be preparing a 
similar fate for a city so rashly situated ? These 
dismal reflections are, however, out of place on the 
peaceful slopes of Posilipo, whose very name denotes, 
in its Greek derivation, freedom from care. 

The shores of this promontory are thickly strewed 
with Roman ruins, which are seldom explored owing 
to their comparative inaccessibility. Most of the 
remains, theatres, temples, baths, porticoes and other 
buildings, whose use or nature defies the learning of 
the antiquary, are thought to be connected with the 
extensive villa of the notorious epicure Vedius Pollio, 
Traces of the fish tanks for the eels, which Seneca 
tells us were fed with the flesh of disobedient slaves, 
are still visible. Descending the winding gradients 
of Posilipo, we get the first glimpse of the lovely 
little Bay of Pozzuoli. The view is curious and 
striking. So deeply and sharply indented is the 
coast, and so narrow and tortuous are the channels 
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CAPRI, FROM NAPLES. 


that separate the islands Ischia, Pro- 
cida and Nisida, that it is difficult to 
distinguish the mainland. We enjoy a 
unique panorama of land and sea, isl- 
ands, bays, straits, capes and peninsulas 
all inextricably intermingled. 
Continuing our journey past the pict- 
uresque town of Pozzuoli, its semi-Ori- 
ental-looking houses clustered together 
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THE HERMITAGC. 


on a rocky headland, like Monaco, we 

reach the hallowed ground of the clas- 

sical student. No one who has read his 

Virgil or his Horace at school can help 

being struck by the constant succession 

of once familiar names scattered so 

thickly among the dry bones of the guide- 

books. The district between Cume and Pozzu- 
oli is the sanctum sanctorum of classical Italy, 
and ‘* there is scarcely a spot which is not identi- 
fied with the poetical mythology of Greece, or as- 
sociated with some name familiar in the history 
of Rome.” Leaving Pozzuoli, we skirt the Phle- 
grean Fields, which, owing to their malaria- 
haunted situation, still retain something of their 
ancient sinister character. This tract is, how- 
ever, now being drained and cultivated a good 
deal. That huge mound on our right, looking 
like a Celtic sepulchral barrow, is Monte Nuovo, 
a voleano, as its name denotes, of recent origin. 
Geologically speaking, it is a thing of yester- 
day, being thrown up in the great earthquake of 
September 30th, 1538, when, as Alexandre Dumas 
graphically puts it, ‘One morning Pozzuoli woke 
up, looked around, and could not recognize its 
position ; where had been the night before a lake 
was now a mountain.” The lake referred to is 
Avernus, a name familiar to all through the ven- 
erable and invariably misquoted classical tag, fa- 
cilis descensus Averni, ete. This insignificant- 
looking volcanic molehill is the key to the phys- 
ical geography of the whole district. Though the 
upheaval of Monte Nuovo has altered the config- 
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uration of the country round, the depopulation 
of this deserted but fertile country is due, not to 
the crater, but to the malaria, the scourge of the 
coast. The scarcity of houses on the western 
horn of the Bay of Naples is very marked, espe- 
cially when contrasted with the densely popu- 
lated seaboard on the Castellamare side. Leav- 
ing Monte Nuovo, we come to a still more fertile 
tract of country, and the luxuriant vegetation of 
these Avernine hills “radiant with vines” con- 
trasts pleasingly with the gloomy land ‘‘ where 
the dusky nation of Cimmeria dwells” of the 
poet. The mythological traditions of the beauti- 
ful plain a few miles further on, covered with 
vineyards and olive groves and bright with waving 
cornfields, where Virgil has placed the Elysian 
Fields, seem far more appropriate to the land- 
scape as we see it. Perhaps a sense of the dra- 
matic contrast was present in the poet’s mind 
when he placed the Paradiso and the Inferno of 
the ancients so near together. 

Quite apart from the charm with which ancient 
fable and poetry have invested this district, the 
astonishing profusion of ruins makes it especially 
interesting to the antiquary. A single morning’s 
walk in the environs of Baie or Cume will re- 
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veal countless fragmentary monuments of an- 
tiquities quite outside of the stock ruins of the 
guidebooks, which the utilitarian instincts of the 
country people only partially conceal, Roman 
tombs serving as granaries or receptacles for gar- 
den produce, temples affording stable room for 
goats and donkeys, amphitheatres half concealed 
by olive orchards or orange groves, walls of an- 
cient villas utilized in building up the terraced 
vineyards ; and, in short, the trained eye of an 
antiquary would, in a day’s walk, detect a suffi- 
cient quantity of antique material almost to re- 
construct another Pompeii. But though every 
acre of this antiquary’s paradise teems with relics 
of the past, and though every bay and headland 
is crowded with memories of the greatest names 
in Roman history, we must not linger in this su- 
premely interesting district, but must get on to 
the other beautiful features of the Gulf of Naples. 

Capri, as viewed from Naples, is the most at- 
tractive and striking feature in the bay. There 
is a kind of fascination about this rocky island 
garden which is felt equally by the callow tourist 
making his first visit to Italy and by the seasoned 
traveler who knew Capri when it was the centre 


R 


of an art colony. No doubt Capri is considered 
by supersensitive people to be hopelessly vulgar- 
ized and hackneyed, now that it has become the 
favorite picnicking ground of shoals of Neapolitan 
excursionists ; but that is the fate of most of the 
beautiful scenery in the south of Europe, if at all 
easy of access. These fastidious minds may, how- 
ever, find consolation in the thought that to the 
noisy excursionists, daily carried to and from Na- 
ples by puffing little cockleshell steamers, the 
greater part of the island will always remain an 
undiscovered country. They may swarm up the 
famous steps of Anacapri, and even penetrate into 
the Blue Grotto, but they do not, as a rule, carry 
the spirit of geographical research farther. 

The slight annoyance caused by the great 
crowds is amply compensated for by the beauties 
of the extraordinarily grand scenery which is to 
be found within the island desecrated by mem- 
ories of that ‘‘ deified beast Tiberius,” as Dick- 
ens calls him. What constitutes the chief charm 
of the natural features of Capri are the sharp con- 
trasts and the astonishing variety in the scener?. 
Rugged precipices, in height exceeding the cliffs 
of Tintagel, and in beauty and boldness of outline 
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surpassing the crags of the grandest Norwegian 
fiords, wall in a green and fertile garden land 
covered with orange orchards, olive groves and 
cornfields, Cruising round this rockbound and 
apparently inaccessible island, it seems a natural 
impregnable fortress, a sea-girt Gibraltar guard- 
ing the entrance of the gulf, girdled round with 


precipitous crags rising 1,000 feet sheer out of 
the sea, the cliff outline broken by steep ravines 
and rocky headlands, with outworks of crags, 
reefs and Titanic masses of tumbled rocks. 

These physical contrasts are strikingly paral- 
leled in the history of the island. This little speck 
on the earth’s surface, now given up solely to 
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fishing, pastoral pursuits and the ex- 
ploitation of tourists, and as little 
affected by public affairs as if it were 
in the midst of the Mediterranean, in- 
stead of being almost within cannon 
shot of the metropolis of South Italy, 
has passed through many vicissitudes 
—conquered in turn by Phoenicians, 
Greeks and Romans; under Rome 
little known and used merely as a 
lighthouse ay for the benefit of 
the corn galleys plying from Sicily 
to Naples, till the old Emperor Au- 
gustus took a fancy to it, and used it 
as a sanatorium for his declining years. 
Some years later we find this isolated 
rock in the occupation of the infa- 
mous Tiberius, as the seat of govern- 
ment from which he ruled the des- 
tinies of the whole empire. Then, to 
run rapidly through the succeeding 
centuries, we find Capri, after the fall 
of Rome, sharing in the fortunes and 
misfortunes of Naples, and losing all 
historic individuality till the begin- 
ning of the present century, when the 
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Neapolitan Gibraltar became a political shuttle- 
cock, tossed about in turn between Naples, Eng- 
land and France; and now it complacently ac- 
cepts the destiny Nature evidently marked out 
for it, and has become the sanatorium of Naples, 
and the Mecca of artists and lovers of the pict- 
uresque. 

But we are forgetting the great boast of Capri, 
the Blue Grotto. Everyone has heard of this 
famous cave, the beauties of which have been 
described by Mr. A. J. Symonds in the following 
graphic and glowing picture in prose: Entering 
the crevicelike portal, ‘ you find yourself trans- 
ported to a world of wavering, subaqueous sheen. 
The grotto is domed in many chambers ; and the 
water is so clear that you can see the bottom, sil- 
very, with black-finned fishes diapered upon the 
blue-white sand. The flesh of a diver in this 
water showed like the face of children playing at 
snapdragon ; all around him the spray leaped 
up with living fire; and when the oars struck the 
surface it was as though a phosphorescent sea 
had been smitten, and the drops ran from the 
blades in blue pearls.” It must, however, be re- 
membered that these marvels can only be per- 
fectly seen on aclear and sunny day, and when, 
too, the sun is high in the sky. Given these 
favorable conditions, the least impressionable 
must feel the magic of the scene, and enjoy the 
shifting brillianey of light and color. The spec- 
tutors seem bathed in liquid sapphire, and the 
sensation of being inclosed in a gem is strange 
indeed. But we certainly shall not experience 
any such sensation if we explore this lovely grotto 
in the company of the noisy and excited tourists 
who daily arrive in shoals by the Naples steamer. 
To appreciate its beauties the cave must be visited 
alone and at leisure. 

Those who complain of the village of Capri be- 
ing so sadly modernized and tourist-rid4en will 
find at Anacapri some of that Arcadian simplicity 
they are seeking, for the destroying (xsthetically 
speaking) fingers of progress and civilization have 
hardly touched this secluded mountain village, 
though scarcely an hour’s walk from the ‘ capi- 
tal ” of the island. 

In spite of the undeniable beauties of Capri, it 
seems so given up to artists and amateur photog- 
raphers that it is a relief to get away to a district 
not quite so well known. We have left to the 
last, as a fitting climax, the most beautiful bit of 
country, not only in the neighborhood of Naples, 
but in the whole of South Italy. The coast road 
from Castellamare to Sorrento, Positano and 
Amalfi offers a delightful alternation and combi- 
nation of the softest idyllic scenery with the wild- 
est and most magnificent mountain and crag land- 


scape. In fact, it is necessary to exercise some 
self-restraint in language and to eurb a tempta- 
tion to rhapsadize when describing this beautiful 
region. The drive from Naples to Castellamare 
is almost one continuous suburb, and change 
from this monotonous succession of streets of 
commonplace houses to the beautiful country we 
reach soon-after leaving the volcanic district at 
Castellamare is very marked. In the course of 
our journey we cannot help noticing the bright- 
yellow patches of color on the beach and the flat 
housetops. This is the wheat used for the manu- 
facture of macaroni, of which Torre dell’ Annun- 
ziata is the great centre. All along the road the 
houses, too, have their loggias and balconies fes- 
tooned with the strips of finished macaroni spread 
out to dry. All this lights up the dismal pros- 
pect of apparently never-ending buildings, and 
gives a literally local color to the district. There 
is not much to delay the traveler in Castellamare, 
and soon after leaving the overcrowded and rather 
evil-smelling town we enter upon the beautiful 
coast road to Sorrento. For the first few miles 
the road runs near the shore, sometimes almost 
overhanging the sea. We soon get a view of 
Vico, picturesquely situated on a rocky eminence. 
The scenery gets bolder as we climb the Punta di 
Scutola. From this promontory we get the first 
glimpse of the beautiful Piano di Sorrento, It 
looks like one vast garden, so thickly is it coy- 
ered with vineyards, olive groves and orange and 
lemon orchards, with an occasional aloe and palm 
tree to give an Oriental touch to the landscape. 
The bird’s-eye view from the promontory gives 
the spectator a general impression of a carpet, in 
which the prevailing tones of color are the rich- 
est greens and gold. Descending to this fertile 
plateau, we find a delightful blending of the 
sterner elements of the picturesque with the pas- 
toral and idyllic. The plain is intersected with 
romantic, craggy ravines and precipitous, tortu- 
ous gorges, resembling the ancient stone quarries 
of Syracuse, their rugged sides covered with 
olives, wild vines, aloes and Indian figs. The 
road to Amalfi here leaves the sea and is carried 
through the heart of this rich and fertile region, 
and about three miles from Sorrento it begins to 
climb the little mountain range which separates 
the Sorrento plain from the Bay of Salerno. 

We can hardly, however, leave the level little 
town, consecrated to memories of 'T'asso, unvisited. 
Its flowers and its gardens, next to its picturesque 
situation, constitute the great charm of Sorrento. 
It seems a kind of garden picture, its peaceful 
and smiling aspect contrasting strangely with its 
bold and stern situation. Cut off, a natural for- 
tress, from the rest of the peninsula by precipitous 























gorges, like Constantine in Algeria, while its sea 
front consists of a precipice descending sheer to 
the water’s edge, no wonder that it invites com- 
parison with such dissimilar towns as Grasse, 
Monaco, Amalfi, Constantine, according to the 
aspect which first strikes the visitor, After see- 
ing Sorrento, with its astonishing wealth of flow- 
ers, the garden walls overflowing with cataracts 
of roses, and the scent of acacias, orange and 
lemon flowers pervading everything, we begin to 
think that, in comparing the outlying plain of 
Sorrento to a flower garden, we have been too 
precipitate. Compared with Sorrento itself, the 
plain is but a great orchard or market garden. 
Sorrento is the real flower garden, a miniature 
Florence, ‘‘ the village of flowers and the flower 
of villages.” 

We leave Sorrento and its gardens, and con- 
tinue our excursion to Amalfi and Salerno. After 
reaching the point at the summit of the Colline 
del Piano, whence we get our first view of the 
famous Isles of the Sirens, looking far more pict- 
uresque than inviting, with their sharp, jagged 
outline, we come in sight of a magnificent stretch 
of cliff and mountain scenery. The limestone 
precipices extend uninterruptedly for miles, their 
outline broken by a series of stupendous pinna- 
cles, turrets, obelisks and pyramids cutting sharply 
into the blue sky line. The scenery, though so 
wild and bold, is not bleak and dismal.- The 
bases of these towering precipices are covered 
with a wild tangle of myrtle, arbutus and tama- 
risk, and wild vines and prickly pears have taken 
root in the ledges and crevices. The ravines and 
gorges which relieve the uniformity of this great 
sea wall of cliff have their lower slopes covered 
with terraced and trellised orchards of lemons 
and oranges, an irregular mass of green and gold. 
Positano, after Amalfi, is certainly the most pict- 
uresque place on these shores, and, being less 
known, and consequently not so much reproduced 
in idealized sketches and ‘‘ touched up” photo- 
graphs as Amalfi, its first view must come upon 
the traveler rather as a delightful surprise. 

To attempt to describe Amalfi seems a hopeless 
task. The churches, towers and arcaded houses, 
scattered about in picturesque confusion on each 
side of the gigantic gorge which cleaves the pre- 
cipitous mountain, gay with the rich coloring of 
Italian domestic architecture, make up an inde- 
scribably picturesque medley of loggias, arcades, 
balconies, domes and cupolas, relieved by flat, 
whitewashed roofs. The play of color produced 
by the dazzling glare of the sun and the azure 
amplitude of sea and sky gives that general effect 
of light, color, sunshine and warmth of atmos- 
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phere which is so hard to vortray either with the 
brush or the pen. Every nook of this charming 
little rockbound Eden affords tempting material 
for the artist, and the whole region is rich in 
scenes suggestive of poetical ideas. 

When we look at the isolated position of this 
once famous city, shut off from the rest of Italy 
by a bulwark of precipices, in places so overhang- 
ing the town that they seem to dispute its posses- 
sion with the tideless sea which washes the walls 
of the houses, it is not easy to realize that it was 
recognized in medieval times as the first naval 
power in Europe, owning factories and trading 
establishments in all the chief cities of the Le- 
vant, and producing a code of maritime laws 
whose leading principles have been incorporated 
in modern international law. No traces remain 
of the city’s ancient grandeur, and the visitor is 
tempted to look upon the history of its former 
greatness as purely legendary. 

The road to Salerno is picturesque, but not so 
striking as that between Positano and Amalfi. It 
is not so daringly engineered, and the scenery is 
tamer. Vietri is the most interesting stopping 
place. It is beautifully situated at the entrance 
to the gorgelike valley which leads to what has 
been called the ‘‘ Italian Switzerland,” and is sur- 
rounded on all sides by lemon and orange or- 
chards. Salerno will not probably detain the vis- 
itor long, and, in fact, the town is chiefly known 
to English travelers as the starting place for the 
famous ruins of Pestum. 

These temples, after those of Athens, are the 
best preserved, and certainly the most accessible, 
of any Greek ruins in Europe, and are a lasting 
witness to the splendor of the ancient Greek col- 
ony of Poseidonia (Pestum). ‘‘ Non cuivis homini 
contingit adire Corinthum,” says the poet, and 
certainly a visit to theseebeautiful ruins will make 
one less regret the inability to visit the Athenian 
Parthenon. Though the situation of the Pestum 
Temples lacks the picturesque irregularity of the 
Acropolis, and the Temple of Girgenti in Sicily, 
these ruins will probably impress the imaginative 
spectator more. ‘Their isolated and desolate posi- 
tions in the midst of this wild and abandoned 
plain, without a vestige of any building near, 
suggest an almost supernatural origin, and give a 
weird touch to this scene of lonely and majestic 
grandeur. There seems a dramatic contrast in 
bringing to an end at the solemn Temples of Psxs- 
tum our excursion in and around Naples. We 
began with the noise, bustle and teeming life of a 
great nineteenth-century city, and we have gone 
back some twenty-five centuries to the long-bur- 
ied glory of Greek civilization. 
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S Major Kirk finished he struck a 
match to light his cigar, and 
Sydney drew hurriedly back 
from the window. 

** Major,” he said, ‘ you 
have mistaken your occupa- 
tion. Such eloquence should 
never have been diverted from 
the lecture stage or pulpit.” 

‘‘T agree with you, my friend,” rejoined the 
major, placidly, dragging up another chair and 
stretching his legs upon it. ‘I agree with you 
entirely. Unfortunately, my parents failed to per- 
ceive my natural gifts, and apprenticed me to a 
harnessmaker. But if there is anything for which 
[am not adapted it is making harness. I tried 
it for two years, honestly tried it out of respect 
for one of my honored parents. At the end of 
that time I left it, and out of respect for one of 
my honored parents, or, rather, a certain heavy 
strap which he was in the habit of using, I left 
that part of the United States at the same time. 
Since then my advancement has been through 
the lines of bootblack, newsboy, drug clerk and 
reporter, until in my old age I have reached my 
present eminence.” 

During this delivery Sydney had quietly poured 
himself out a glass of the major’s ale, and having 
lit a cigar, had resumed his chair by the window. 

‘* Draw your chair up here,” he said, when the 
major finished. ‘Do you know whose house that 
is ?” and he pointed across the way. 

‘© Dr. Marabeau’s,” was the major’s quick re- 
joinder. Ie was all business now. 

“Tt is hardly necessary for me, then, to explain 
the object of your coming here.” 
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“True,” said the major, quietly; “but the 
reason ?” 

Sydney mused for a moment, and then replied : 

‘‘ Were there the least necessity I should not 
hesitate a moment in laying the whole matter 
open to you. But such necessity does not exist. 
The information I have came from a source and 
under circumstances that I deem it incumbent 
on me to keep secret. Nor would it do any good 
to reveal them. To your intensely practical 
mind, major, I am afraid my information would 
furnish no satisfactory basis for any definite con- 
clusion. But to me it is positive, and I have not 
the least hesitation in asserting that the occupant 
of that house across the way was intimately con- 
cerned in the robbery of those diamonds.” 

The major had an eloquence of silence as well 
as of words, and he employed the former. 

‘When you left me* last evening,” went on 
Sydney, thoroughly comprehending his associate's 
mute interrogation, ‘‘ 1 was entirely at sea. The 
knowledge tnat I had of Dr. Marabeau might pre- 
dispose me to a suspicion against him, but I had 
not the slightest ground on which to base it. I 
called on Mr. Chantry, but he, so far from giving 
me any, attempted to remove even the faintest 
foundation for distrust, and I returned home more 
at sea than ever. This afternoon, however, just 
as I had to come to the conclusion that the only 
method of procedure was to continue our investi- 
gation into Dayton’s past life, information was 
placed in my hands from a source I had never 
dreamed of, which dispelled all doubt in my mind 
and induced me to take this move... . 

“‘ Now let us reason this thing out,” resumed 
Sydney, after a brief pause, ‘‘ and see if you agree 
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with my course of action. Let us assume at the 
start that Dr. Marabeau was implicated in the 
robbery, what is the first inference as to his part 
in it ?” 

“‘ Receiving the stolen goods,” was the major’s 
instantaneous reply. 

“‘Certainly,” said Sydney ; ‘and yet I doubt 
if that is correct. Mind, I don't say that it is 
not so. It may be, but I incline to doubt it. 
That would be with ninety-nine men out of each 
hundred the correct explanation of his part in 
the affair ; but we have to deal with the hundredth 
man. Unless 1 am mistaken in the man, he is 
going to fall into no such danger as holding the 
stolen goods, until, at least, all attempt to find 
them has been abandoned.” 

‘‘ He must be a deuced sharp man.” 

“T know Dr. Marabeau better, perhaps, than 
anyone, and I tell you he is the most astute and 
audacious villain I ever met or heard of. There 
is no oversight, no error in his calculations. The 
ordinary rules of criminal investigation would 
utterly fail if applied to him. He accepts no 
risks, allows nothing for chance. If he is, as I 
believe, the originator and designer of this crime, 
we have on our hands, old man, the toughest nut 
to crack that ever came in our way yet.” 

The major gave a grunt of satisfaction. Hav- 
ing unbounded confidence in himself and the 
man he was working with, he rather enjoyed the 
prospect. 

‘* Laying aside for a moment, then, the infer- 
ence that he is now or has been in possession of 
the stolen diamonds, what is the next considera- 
tion that presents itself ?” 

The major did not venture another suggestion, 
and Sydney continued : 

‘* Here we have Paul Dayton, the principal, in 
Wooston, and Dr. Marabeau, the accomplice, in 
New York ; what are we to expect ?” ' 

The major sat upright in his chair. 

‘*Communication !” he ejaculated. 

‘* Exactly,” said Sydney. ‘Sooner or later 
they will certainly attempt to communicate. 
There can be no escape from that conclusion. 
But the question at once arises, Have they already 
done so? They may have, it is just possible ; 
yet I doubt it. While Dayton was in jail he was 
never out of sight of one of Brice’s men, and 
every avenue of communication was watched for 
aclew. Dr. Marabeau knew that, and I will bet 
everything I have that he made no attempt. 
When Dayton was released the question becomes 
a more difficult one. Everything depends on 
whether they had outlined all details before the 
robbery was committed. If they had, there are 
open to Dr. Marabeau’s cunning brain a thousand 


methods by which they could communicate to 
some extent under the very eyes of the ablest de- 
tectives in the country.” 

It was perfectly dark by this time, and Sydney, 
sitting at the window, could see nothing of the 
major in the gloom of the interior but the glow- 
ing point of his cigar. At the house across the 
street, from which Sydney never took his eyes, 
everything remained unchanged: 

**T am inclined to believe that there has been 
some sort of communication between them, but 
that does not materially affect the conclusion that 
sooner or later they will communicate again. In 
fact, if it becomes necessary, I can take such ac- 
tion through other persons as will make com- 
munication between them almost a necessity.” 

‘*That’s what I’ve got to watch for, then ?’ 
remarked the major. 

‘« Exactly,” replied Sydney; ‘‘ that is in my 
opinion our best chance. But omit no oppor- 
tunity to get acquainted with the house, and ey- 
erything that goes on within it. But above every- 
thing let not the slightest indication reach Dr. 
Marabeau that he is being watched. It needs not 
the plain perception that most men would re- 
quire. The very slightest indication will be 
enough for that man, and once arouse his sus- 
picion, and your work is at an end, and we might 
as well drop the whole case. Therefore, I say r 
He suddenly stopped. From the gloom that en- 
circled the little office in the garden across the 
way a bright light shone out; and in another 
second a familiar form passed before the window. 

Sydney beckoned the major to his side, and to- 
gether they peered down. The wonderful facili- 
ties of their position were at once observable. 
Looking obliquely into the office, almost half the 
room was open to them so long as the shades were 
not drawn. They saw Dr. Marabeau distinctly. 
After moving about the room for a short time he 
sat down at his desk and made a number of en- 
tries in a book. Then he took out writing mate- 
rials and indited what was evidently a long letter ; 
and finally, bringing a book from a part of the 
room not visible to them, he composed himself to 
read. 

«« Now, remember,” said Sydney, as he prepared 
to leave, ‘‘so long as Dr. Marabeau is awake you 
must never lose sight of that house day or night. 
Every soul that goes in or out must be noted, and 
especial attention paid to any arrivals or depart- 
ures that indicate communications with distant 
persons.” 

‘It is a pretty dreary prospect for me,” re- 
marked the major. 

«J will relieve you as much as possible. I will 
see Inspector Brice to-morrow, and try and ascer- 
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tain whether any communication could have been 
effected before Dayton left the city. 

‘* But,” remarked the major, suddenly seized 
with a new idea, ‘“‘ would it not be proper to 
watch Dayton at the same time ?” 

** It is being done.” 

** By whom ?” 

‘* By Inspector Brice ?” 

‘*That will not help ws at all.” 

“Whether it will or not, our work is here. 
Dayton knows that he is watched ; Marabeau 
does not dream that he is. Dayton will take 
every precaution both in sending and receiving 
a® communication. Marabeau will take no pre- 
caution at all as to himself—only as to the com- 
munications reaching Dayton in safety. Why, 
then, should -we bother with Dayton when we 
have Marabeau under our eye ?” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
MET BY A COUNTERPLOT. 


Inspector Brice, being interviewed by Syd- 
ney Gray, proved singularly uncommunicative. 
Sydney found him in his shirt sleeves, enjoying 
the fumes from a little wooden pipe whose deep 
color and burned-down edges bore testimony to 
its many years of usage. Had Sydney been bet- 
ter acquainted with the inspector’s habits he 
would have known that this pipe was only re- 
sorted to in moments of deep cogitation. Per- 
haps, therefore, the inspector’s somewhat brusque 
treatment of his visitor was due partly to the fact 
that he objected to have the flow of his thoughts 
at such times disturbed. 

Yes, Paul Dayton was being watched—that of 
course. He didn’t know of anything peculiar in 
his movements as yet. Hadn’t had any report, in 
fact. Of course he had been watched from the 
moment he left the jail. He didn’t know that it 
was any business of his whether anything peculiar 
had been noticed or not. Oh, yes, he knew he 
was acting in this matter at Mr. Chantry’s re- 
quest ; but if Mr. Chantry wanted any informa- 
tion on those points, he (the inspector) was al- 
ways ready to submit a proper report. Well, if 
that was what he was driving at, he could go 
away satisfied, and bet his head, if he wanted to, 
that Paul Dayton did noé hold communication 
with any person whatever from the moment he 
left the jail till he stepped on board the train, 

«The obstinate ass !” muttered Sydney, as he 
left the inspector to resume the broken thread of 
his cogitations. ‘It would do me good to open 
that fellow’s eyes a little. In spite of his asser- 
tion, I would wager a good deal that Paul] Dayton 
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and Dr, Marabeau did communicate before he 
left this city.” 

In the evening he visited the Wendover Hotel, 
and found Major Kirk at his post. His eyes had 
never been off the house across the way all day 
except for a few minutes during the doctor’s ab- 
sence, when he had taken the opportunity to visit 
one of the houses in the row that was for rent and 
go through it. 

‘*T have been in this business before,” he re- 
marked, ‘‘and I know how much it helps you to 
have the exact plan of the house. They are all 
alike, and here is a plan I have sketched of the 
two first floors ;” and he showed Sydney two rough 
drawings. ‘* The office, you will observe, is built 
out just here ;” and he laid his finger on the spot. 
‘* There are two rooms in that extension, the doc- 
tor’s office and a little anteroom. I judge that 
there will be doors from the hall into both rooms, 
and by looking at the level at which the exten- 
sion is built you will see that there must be two 
or three steps leading down from the hall into 
these two rooms.” 

Sydney glanced out of the window at the house 
across the way, and despite the gathering gloom 
of the twilight was enabled to recognize the truth 
of the major’s observations. 

The major desiring to stretch his limbs in the 
fresh air, Sydney took his place, and for an hour 
or two, with his elbows on the window sill, sat 
gazing intently out, and wishing he was the pos- 
sessor of that invisible cloak of the ancient fable, 
that he might penetrate the mystery of the house 
across the way. The doctor was evidently out, 
and, except the light in the hallway, there was no 
sign of life about the building. 

The next afternoon Sydney was somewhat sur- 
prised to receive a message from Mr. Chantry, 
requesting him to call af his residence in the even- 
ing. He dispatched a note to Major Kirk that 
he would rot be able to see him until late that 
night, if at all; and just as it was growing dark 
he rang the bell at Mr. Chantry’s residence, and 
was ushered at once into the office? 

Mr. Chantry was ill at ease. It needed but a 
glance for Sydney to discover that something dis- 
turbed him. His greeting seemed cold and con- 
strained. The conversation was hardly opened 
when he rose from his seat and began pacing rest- 
lessly to and fro in the little room. 

** Have you made any progress in your inyestiga- 
tions ?” he asked, after a few desultory remarks. 

‘We have made some progress, but I cannot 
say that we have discovered anything of much im- 
portance,” replied Sydney. His quick perception 
was already enabling him to get some understand- 
ing of the change so noticeable in Mr. Chantry. 
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“You said ‘we,’” was the quick question. 


‘* Tiave you then already engaged an assistant ?” 

‘‘T have had a man helping me for the last 
few days.” 

Sydney expected Mr. Chantry to ask for fur- 
thur particulars about his assistant, and had made 
up his mind on no account to reveal Major Kirk’s 
identity. He had come to the conclusion that 
while these questions were asked by Mr. Chantry 
they were inspired by Dr. Marabeau, and he had 
begun to fear that the Jatter’s suspicions had been 
aroused. He was very glad to find, a little later, 
that this latter fear was unfounded. Mr. Chan- 
try had paused for a minute or so, and then 
went on: 

‘* You are still working on your own line ?” 

There was a tone of dissatisfaction, Sydney 
thought, in this question. 

“If you mean Paul Dayton’s past life,” he 
said, ‘‘we are still investigating in that direc- 
tion.” 

‘To you still believe it will prove successful ?” 

‘It may or may not,” replied Sydney, cau- 
tiously, for he began to understand the drift of 
the current. ‘ But I can see no other way which 
offers any result at all.” 

‘What is Inspector Brice doing ?” 

“Ile, I believe, is keeping a close surveillance 
upon Paul Dayton, and at the same time looking 
out for the diamonds.” 

“* Does this not promise better results than the 
method you have adopted ?” 

“‘It is one method of conducting the investiga- 
tion, and a good one. But you will remember 
my view of the case, and if that is correct, cer- 
tainly my line of inquiry promises more than his.” 

** But are you sure your view is correct ?” 

While he had come to a pretty correct conclu- 
sion as to the cause of this change in Mr. Chan- 
try’s views, Sydney began to feel irritated. , 

‘** Of course I am not sure,” he replied. “In a 
matter of this kind there is no certainty. We 
must grope in the dark till we strike the light.” 

Mr. Chantry was silent for a short space. IIe 
seemed nerving himself to do what his better 
judgment forbade him. At last he broke out. 

‘* Of course I know you are pushing what you 
deem the best course in this matter, and are do- 
ing so faithfully, but I am inclined to doubt 
whether it will lead to anything; whether, in 
short, this course is worth the time and expense.” 

‘*T am strongly of the opinion that it is,” said 
Sydney, shortly. 

Mr. Chantry’s nervousness increased. 
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IIe sat 


down again, but moved restlessly in his chair. 
At last he said : 
“You must not forget that there are other 


matters claiming some of your attention. That 
claim of MeQuirken’s needs some investigation.” 

‘Tt has not been forgotten,” said Sydney, 
quietly. ‘I had a consultation with Lawyer 
Hunt yesterday, and purpose looking up Mr. Mc- 
Quirken’s relations in the matter at once.” 

Mr. Chantry seemed disconcerted, and then, 
feeling himself driven to extremities, faced round 
on Sydney and said : 

**T think it is an important subject, and should 
be looked after energetically. Iam of the opin- 
ion that you had better waste no more time on 
this matter. If anything can be done, I think 
Inspector Brice will manage it.” 

Sydney, though he had been expecting some- 
thing of this kind, felt his anger and indignation 
rapidly rising. 

“If I understand you, then, you want me to 
drop this investigation.” 

**T think you had better, unless you have really 
obtained something that looks like a definite 
clew.” 

‘*T cannot say that I have,” said Sydney, 
shortly ; ‘‘and of course your wishes in the mat- 
ter are paramount.” 

Ile rose to take his leave. Ic was rather afraid 
of committing himself if he prolonged the inter- 
view. Mr. Chantry did not seek to detain him. 
Iie merely added, as he led the way to the door : 

** Do not doubt for a moment my appreciation 
of your interest in this affair. It is merely in 
my mind a question of expediency.” 

Sydney had not walked a hundred yards from 
the house when he was overtaken by a young girl, 
a maidservant, evidently. 

** Are you Mr. Gray ?” 

**T am,” said Sydney. 

«Then this is for you, and I want an answer.” 

She handed him a slip of paper, and, unfolding 
it, Sydney read by the light of a near-by lamp : 


she asked. 


‘*T must see you to-morrow. Can you be at the Nine- 
tieth Street entrance to Central Park at noon ? 

‘* Rose CHantry.” 

**T will be there,” was Sydney’s brief reply, and 
the girl turned and ran back. 

The whole events of the evening were not difii- 
cult for Sydney to comprehend. It was evident 
to him that Dr. Marabeau, knowing that he was 
making an investigation into Paul Dayton’s past 
life, feared possible discoveries, and had therefore 
striven to block his movements through Mr. 
Chantry. What astonished Sydney most was that 
Mr. Chantry would allow the doctor to so influ- 
ence him. 

**That man must be the very devil himself!” 
he muttered. ‘* But he has omitted this in his 
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calculations ;” and he looked at Miss Chantry’s 
note, which he still held in his hand. ‘‘If we 
manage to bring him to time, we shall have that 
girl to thank for it.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE MAN WITH THE DINTED HAT. 

Tue Ninetieth Street entrance to the Central 
Park is one of the least pretentious. It is merely 
a gate in the stone wall. But few use it, and the 
streets adjoining are quiet, and as a rule almost 
deserted. They were so on the day following, 
when Sydney reached the gate which Miss Chan- 
try had designated. It wanted but a few minutes 
to n00n, and as he halted before the gate only one 
or two persons were visible in the whole expanse 
of street open to his vision. Miss Chantry had 
not yet come, and Sydney strolled on down the 
avenue, turning his head every few moments to 
keep an eye on the park gate. In one of these 
backward glances his eye fell upon a figure that 
caused him to start. There was nothing partic- 
ular about the young man, beyond the undoubted 
fact that he was of the Hebrew race ; but he wore 
a derby hat, and this hat had a dint in it. It was 
the sight of this dint that caused Sydney to start, 
for he had seen it made, and at once recognized 
the individual as one who had entered the car on 
which he had come up town at the same time as 
he did, and had grazed his hat against the door 
on entering. 

Was he being followed ? He would soon see, 
and without taking any further notice of the man 
with the dinted hat he set off at a brisk pace down 
the avenue. 

Turning into Eighty-eighth Street, he kept up 
his rapid walk until he reached Madison Avenue. 
Turning the corner, he halted. He had not long 
to wait ; the young man came swinging round the 
corner, and they met face to face. 

‘**(jood morning,” said Sydney. 

The man passed without answering, and held 
on up the avenue. Sydney looked at his watch. 
It was four minutes to twelve. He had four min- 
utes in which to shake off this follower. He 
started down the avenue again. The man with 
the dinted hat had crossed the road and was fol- 
lowing him on the other side. At the corner of 
Lighty-seventh Street was a large vacant lot, and 
diagonally across this was a path, by which a few 
yards could be gained in going from the avenue 
into Eighty-seventh Street. Sydney strode along 
this path, turned into Eighty-seventh Street, and 
without an instant’s hesitation dashed up the nar- 
row passugeway between two of the first row of 
houses. ‘The gate at the other end was unlocked. 


Ile opened it, passed into the rear yard and closed 
it behind him. He walked swiftly across the yard, 
and jumping over the fence, found himself in the 
yard of one of the houses facing Eighty-eighth 
Street. Unfortunately, however, these houses 
were built on a different plan. There was no 
communication between the yard and the street 
except through the house itself. Sydney hesitated 
for a second, then his eye fell upon an unfinished 
building, only two doors further down the street, 
upon which the men were still at work. ‘To reach 
it he had to cross two more yards and scale a 
couple of fences. It did not take him half a min- 
ute to do this, and passing through the unfinished 
house he found himself once more on Eighty- 
eighth Street. Nothing was to be seen of the 
man with the dinted hat, and turning into the 
avenue, Sydney swiftly made his way to the ren- 
dezvous. 

When he reached it and looked around his first 
glance fell upon the Hebraic young man coming 
up the avenue; his second, upon Miss Chantry, 
coming down. If he had divined aright the rea- 
son of that mah’s presence, it became of the first 
importance that he should not know who Miss 
Chantry was. Sydney stood irresolute, and then 
walked swiftly toward her. 

** Excuse my abruptness,” he said, hastily, as 
they met. ‘There is a man behind me who must 
not see your face. Let us cross the road, and 
please drop your parasol to the left—so.” 

She looked at him with startled surprise, but 
he gave her no time to speak, but led her across 
the street, at the same time inclining her parasol 
backward over her left shoulder, so as to effectu- 
ally hide her head and face from the spy. 

She was frightened and nervous, and her sweet 
face showed the alarm she felt. 

** What does this mean, Mr. Gray ?” she asked. 
** Why are we watched ?” 

‘* Briefly put, Miss Chantry, it means that Dr. 
Marabeau is getting frightened, and has put a 
man to watch me and find out what Iam about. 
That is the man across the way, and you can un- 
derstand that it would not do for him to find out 
who you are. Keep your parasol well down on 
your shoulder.” 

‘** But has he not seen me already ?” she asked, 
as they entered the gate. The man with the 
dinted hat had stood watching them, but seeing 
them enter the park, was crossing the road to 
follow. 

‘‘He has seen you, but only at a distance. 
There is no possibility that he knows you, but if 
he can get a good look at your face there can be 
no doubt that he will give his employer a descrip- 
tion that will identify you.” 
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‘*What shall I do ?” she said, in the greatest 
distress. ‘‘I would not for the world have Dr. 
Marabeau know !” 

«Pray do not alarm yourself,” lie replied ; ‘I 
think we will baffle him, if you will do just as I 
tell you. He is following us now. He will pass 
us on your side. Keep your parasol well down, 
and move it as he moves.” 

He drew her well toward his side of the path, 
and slackened his pace. The young man came 
rapidly up. He saw the precaution taken, and 
tried a bold move to frustrate it. Instead of pass- 
ing Miss Chantry, he made a dash out on the grass 
on Sydney’s side. But quick as he was, he had 
to deal with a man a little quicker than he. His 
first step in that direction showed Sydney his 
plan, and with a swift movement he wheeled Miss 
Chantry round, and the spy got a view of nothing 
but the top of her parasol. 

‘* Here again ?” said Sydney, as the young man 
passed. He made no reply, but regaining the 
path, went on ahead of them. Sydney could feel 
Miss Chantry trembling on his arm. 

‘Do not alarm yourself, Miss Chantry,” he said, 
smiling. ‘* He isa bold rogue, and a ready one, 
but there is not the slightest chance of his suc- 
ceeding. Let us walk on a little further, you 
keeping your parasol drooped in front ;” and he 
placed it in the desired position. 

They walked slowly on for a minute or so in 
silence. The man was now a long distance ahead. 

‘*T think he will not bother us again for a lit- 
tle while,” at length said Sydney; “‘ we can talk 
at our ease.” 

She looked at him with a white face and trou- 
bled eyes. 

‘*Mr. Gray,” she cried, “I fear I am doing 
wrong—doing what I ought not to do; and I 
know not what you must think of me.” 

‘‘Miss Chantry,” said Sydney, gravely and de- 
cidedly, ‘‘ you are doing what may help me to lay 
my hands on a desperate criminal. You are do- 
ing your simple duty.” 

‘* But my father ?” she cried. 

“* Your father will be your chief debtor. Would 
you have him remain under the influence of a 
man who does not hesitate to commit a crime ?” 

She was silent. Her face was muffled in the 
handkerchief she had raised to conceal her emo- 
tion. 

‘© Perhaps you do not know exactly how to tell 
me what you wish. Let me help you, then. Pos- 
sibly I have divined what you are thinking. Shall 
I begin ?” 

She nodded her head. 

*“You are aware of the import of my visit to 
your father last evening. You know, in fact, 


that he directed me to drop all my investigations 
into this diamond robbery. Is that so ?” 

Again she nodded her head, and Sydney re- 
sumed : 

‘This was not entirely unexpected by you. 
You had gathered within the past few days some 
idea of your father’s intentions. You attributed 
it to the influence of Dr. Marabeau ?” 

This time as she bowed her head she looked at 
him in surprise. She could not understand how 
he had interpreted her so successfully. Sydney 
went on: 

** Knowing what you did, this only confirmed 
your belief in Dr. Marabeau’s connection with 
this crime, and when you heard your father tell 
me to stop my investigations you determined to 
see me and ascertain whether I intended to follow 
out his instructions or not. Was not that your 
idea ?” 

**Tt was, Mr. Gray,” she said ; ‘and I thank 
you——” 

«* Excuse me,” he broke in; ‘‘ but our man is 
going to make another attempt to see you. Let 
us sit down on this bench.” 

The location was an excellent one. The bench 
stood at the side of the path, against the trunk 
of a large tree whose branches gave a pleasant 
shade. For a hundred yards around there was no 
obstruction to the view. The young man had 
turned, and was now advancing toward them. 

‘*Keep your parasol well down, and we can 
laugh at him,” said Sydney. 

As the persistent spy approached, his eyes in 
vain endeavoring to pierce the barricade, Sydney’s 
face relaxed into a broad smile. 

“Well, young fellow,” he called, “this is a 
very cold day, don’t you think ?” 

Not a word in'reply did he deign, but suddenly 
swerving from the path, passed behind with the 
evident intention of obtaining a side view of Miss 
Chantry’s face. Quickly though it was done, the 
omnipotent parasol, guided by Sydney, moved just 
as quickly, 

‘Sold again !” was Sydney’s qhick remark, as 
the man with apparent unconcern diverged once 
more to the path. 

Frightened though she was, Miss Chantry had 
begun to enter a little into the spirit of this game 
of hide and seek, and she looked at Sydney with 
a smile on her lips. 

**T don’t think he saw me,” she said; “ and I 
hope we have done with him now.” 

“Tle certainly did not see you,” replied Syd- 
ney, ‘‘and you can rest assured if he tries it again 
he will not meet such a pleasant reception. But 
to resume. You ask me whether I shall obey 
your father’s directions, and I reply, I shall.” 
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She turned on him a flushed and eager face. 

“Oh, Mr. Gray,” she cried, ‘‘ it is your duty to 
bring this man to justice. Did you not just tell me 
it was my duty to help you ? And can you doubt 
that he is guilty when he tries to stop your inves- 
tigations and puts a man to watch you ?” and she 
glanced at the figure of the man with the dinted 
hat disappearing down the path. 

She was a beautiful girl, and as good as she was 
beautiful. Sydney felt he was right in his con- 
clusion that her character was no ordinary one. 

‘* Miss Chantry,” he said, with a quiet smile, 
“Tam afraid I am resorting to equivocation. 
Your father directed me to drop my investigations 
into Paul Dayton’s past life. I shall obey him. 
In fact, I had already dropped them. Your fa- 
ther said nothing about Dr. Marabeau, and on my 
own hook, if you will allow the expression, I shall 
continue to keep an eye on that man.” 

fer look of apprehension and alarm died away, 
and a bright smile lit up her face. 

‘*T am so glad to hear you say so, Mr. Gray !” 
she cried. ‘‘I have not the slightest doubt you 
will succeed. Ifow is it that you understood me 
so quickly ? I did not know how to express my- 
self, yet, though I have hardly said a word, you 
appear to know just what I wanted you to 
know.” 

‘You have probably heard of the science of 
psychology,” replied Sydney. ‘‘ A professor would 
give you a vast number of rules of definitions and 
of axioms by which you were to tell exactly what 
is going on in another’s mind. It is like trying 
to teach a blind man to see by describing to him 
the construction of the eye and the manner in 
which sight is conveyed to the brain. But for all 
that there is a good deal in psychology, though it 
cannot be taught. It is, like sight, a gift of nat- 
ure, though it is not vouchsafed to so many.” 

“*T am glad at least that it has been given to 
you,” she replied, laughing, though somewhat 
amazed at hearing such a speech from Sydney 
Gray, the detective. 

Sydney rose to his feet. 

‘‘If you have no further information for me, 
Miss Chantry, we had better be going. I have 
much to do to-day, and we have to get rid of that 
attentive Hebrew.” 

As they walked down the path another figure 
emerged, some distance further up, and followed 
them. 

‘What a pretty dress you wear !” 
marked Sydney. 

Her astonishment was evident. 

‘*Do vou think so ?” she said, uneasily. 

‘* And your parasol matches it,” he continued. 

Miss Chantry’s uneasiness increased. 


suddenly re- 


** Did Dr. Marabeau ever see this costume, Miss 
Chantry ?” 

‘No, I think not; I have had it but a very 
short time.” 

** And the parasol ?” 

**T got it with the dress.” 

**'Then will you do me a favor, and when you 
get home lay away both dress and parasol, and do 
not wear them, let us say, until Messrs. Clemen- 
shaw & Chantry recover their diamonds ?” 

She comprehended his meaning now. 

**T will do it,” she said. 

‘And if you meet Dr. Marabeau within the 
next few days, be prepared. He may speak as 
though perfectly aware of this walk of yours.” 

** How can he do that ?” 

“Tle may do it if he suspects you.” 

*«T will try not to see him at all.” 

“*That would be best,” he said; and then, 
after a pause, added: ‘* The man behind us will 
attempt to follow you home. He must not do 
this. A little further down this path we will 
part. You walk as quickly as possible to the 
Seventy-ninth Street gate. Do you know the 
way 7” 

“‘ Oh, yes.” 

“There take a cab—you will find a cab stand 
there—and drive to Union Square. Leave the 
cab there, walk over to Third Avenue and take 
the elevated road. If you follow these directions 
I will guarantee no one shall trace you.” 

** But will he not follow me to the gate ?” 

**T think not. I believe he will find his time 
fully occupied here for a few minutes ;” and the 
dry smile with which he spoke was significant. 
‘At that bend there ” —and he indicated where, 
closely walled with shrubbery, the path took a 
sudden turn —*‘ you will leave me, Let me add, 
Miss Chantry, that if anything arises which you 
think it necessary that I should know, use the 
mail. Let me add further that I am going to lay 
my hand on the man who really committed that 
crime, and that, thanks to you, I am pretty cer- 
tain of doing it. And when that comes to pass | 
shall feel that, personally, I owe a debt of grati- 
tude to you, and if it lies in my power I will repay 
it as I think you would best like me to do.” 

She looked at him with her eyes filled with 
tears, and yet with a flush of joy on her face. 

“Do you know what I should like best ?” she 
said, softly. 

‘*T think Ido,” he answered. ‘If any effort 
of mine can bring it about, Paul Dayton’s name 
shall never again be connected with that crime.” 

She made no reply, but he saw that he was 
right. They reached the angle in the path, and 
turning it quickly, he stopped. 
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**Good-by,” he said. ‘‘ Remember my direc- 
tions, and waste no time.” 

She held out her little gloved hand. As he 
took it she looked up at the quiet, resolute face, 
and said, simply, ‘‘ Some day you may know how 
much I thank you,” and was gone. 

Sydney watched her as she walked quickly 
away, and then, as the sound of steps coming 
down the path fell on his ear, he turned and 
shook himself together with an effort. 


HEAD OF THE VIRGIN.— FROM 


“*Now for Mr. Popinjay,” he said; and the 
next moment the young man with the dinted hat 
swung around the corner. Sydney planted him- 
self directly in his way, and they almost collided. 

** Pardon me,” said Sydney, in a bland yoice, 
‘‘you appear to be in a hurry. Can you not 
spare a minute or two for a little conversation ?” 

‘*T have no time for conversation,” replied the 
other, and tried to pass. 

Sydney moved in front of him again. 
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“That is a little mistake of yours, my dear 
sir,” he said. ‘* I think you will manage to spare 
a minute or two.” 

‘«Do you mean to say you will not let me pass ?” 
demanded the other, fiercely. 

“That is my exact and absolute meaning,” re- 
plied Sydney, as blandly as ever. The man looked 
at him so loweringly that Sydney expected a tus- 
sle. But the spy had observed the width of shoul- 
der and the steady eye of the man in front of 


AN EARLY ITALIAN PAINTING, 


him, and felt no inclination for a struggle. With 
a quick movement he turned and leaped into the 
shrubbery that bordered the path. But quick as 
was his action it was not quick enough. Almost 
before he had gained his feet his shoulder was 
caught in a grip there was no withstanding, and 
he was jerked back into the path. 

‘‘Let us understand one another, my young 
friend,” said Sydney, as they faced cach other 
again. ‘I desire your company for a few minutes. 
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I am going to have it. I hope you will not ren- 
der it necessary, but if no other way is open I 
shall first knock yon down and then sit on you, 
as a certain method of insuring your presence 
here.” 

‘<7 will have you arrested by the first park po- 
liceman that I meet,” blurted out the fellow, his 
face flushed with rage and discomfiture. 

“« Will you, really ?”’ said Sydney. ‘‘ That would 
be a very foolish thing for you to do, and might 
lead to the most unpleasant consequences.* But 
let talk at our ease. Here isa bench. Sit down, 
please.” 

It was said quietly enough, but the man under- 
stood perfectly well that it had to be obeyed. He 
could not help but submit, for his weak physique 
would have made him helpless in Sydney’s hands. 

“There,” said Sydney, as he seated himself by 
his side, “now we can talk comfortably. But I 
always like to know who I am talking with. You 
know my name—may I ask yours ?” 

“My name is Smith,” growled the young man. 

“A good name, a very good name. Let me 
congratulate you, Mr. Smith, on being the pos- 
sessor of so euphonious and aristocratic a cogno- 
men, And howare all the members of your fam- 
ily, Mr. Smith ?” 

The young man turned sulkily on his seat, and 
his eyes roamed about as though seeking a means 
of escape. 

‘© You are a very clever fellow, Mr. Smith, but 
you are hardly clever enough for this business, 
just yet. Still, you may improve as you grow 
older and wiser, and I think if I were you I should 
stick to it. But Mr. Dayton, or Mr. Dayton’s 
friends, ought to know better than to have put 
Mr. Smith on the track of so old a bird as De- 
tective Gray. Don’t you think so ?” 

The young man glanced at him without speak- 
ing. ' 

‘‘ But never mind that,” Sydney went on. ‘‘1 
am always anxious to encourage the novices in our 
profession. Let me point out two fatal oversights 
you have made.” 

With a sudden movement he snatched off the 
young man’s hat, in which the dint still appeared. 

‘Look at that,” he said ; ‘* you made that get- 
ting into the car with me. The idea of allowing 


such a telltale mark to remain, especially when, 
if your eyes were open, yeu must have seen me 
look at you as we got on the car. If it had not 
been for that I should never have noticed you.” 

An expression of disgust passed over Smith’s 
face as he carefully punched out the dint in his 
hat and replaced it on his head. 

‘Another mistake, which only a novice would 
make, was your following me and that lady. By 


the by, her name is Smith, too—Miss Angelina 
Clytemnestra Smith. Singular coincidence, is it 
not ?” 

Sydney’s dry humor provoked no response in 
Smith. Since the incident of the hat he had ev- 
idently concluded that the game was up, and sat 
with his eyes fixed sullenly on the ground. 

‘** But, as I was saying,” continued Sydney, ‘* it 
was a fatal error on your part to follow us as you 
did. Do you know what you should have done ? 
You should have lain low, never let me catch a 
sight of you, but kept an eye on us till we parted. 
I assure you, you might have bothered me a good 
deal if you had done this.” 

Still the young man spoke not, but sat silent 
and sullen. Sydney had spoken very slowly and 
deliberately, and fully ten minutes had now 
elapsed since Miss Chantry left him. He allowed 
another five minutes to pass, and then, rising, 
said : 

‘* You are not a very pleasant companion for a 
chat, Mr. Smith, and I think I will not detain 
you any longer. I am going down this way,” and 
he pointed in the direction Miss Chantry had 
taken ; ‘‘ will you.accompany me ?” 

Mr. Sinith rose and faced him, an ugly scowl 
on his face. 

““We will meet again,” he said, ‘“‘and rest 
assured I will pay you for this!” and without 
waiting for a reply he turned on his heel and 
strode off the way he had come. 

Sydney watched him out of sight, and then 
hastened away. 

Carefully reviewing the incidents of the past 
hour, he came to the conclusion that Dr. Mara- 
beau, fearing that he might not obey Mr. Chan- 
try’s instructions as to dropping all investigations 
into Dayton’s past life, had hired this man to 
watch him. He did not believe that the doctor 
had any idea that suspicion was directed toward 
himself. Sydney perceived, nevertheless, that it 
would require the utmost caution on his part to 
keep the doctor in his present condition of bliss- 
ful ignorance, and quickly laid out for himself a 
plan of action. He crossed the park and took the 
Sixth Avenue elevated road to Fourteenth Street, 
and made his way to Union Square. Me had in 
the city several of what he termed ‘ vanishing 
points.” Ile made use of one of these now. En- 
tering a restaurant on Union Square, where he 
was well known, he leisurely partook of a little 
lunch, and then disappeared, to come out, a few 
minutes later, through an unsuspicious-looking 
little door on Fourth Avenue. At Cooper Union 
he hired a cab, and was driven to the Wendover 
Hotel. 

Major Kirk was getting impatient. 
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‘* Why the deuce have you not shown up be- 
fore ?” he demanded. 

‘‘ Have you noticed everybody that entered the 
louse this morning ?” was Sydney’s counter ques- 
tion. 

**T have,” with a rising intonation on the 
‘* have.” 

**Did you notice a young man, rather small, 
clean-shaved, with a Jewish face, and wearing a 
derby hat and dark clothes ?” 

“*Yes; he went in not fifteen minutes ago.” 

‘**« Bravo !” cried Sydney ; ‘‘ we are getting down 
to business with a vengeance.” 

He proceeded to outline to the major the con- 
dition of affairs. He had almost finished his ex- 
planations and instructions when he suddenly 
started to his feet. While talking his eyes had 
never left the house across the street, and now he 
jumped up, trembling with excitement. 

‘*Who is that man in the garden ?” 

Major Kirk followed with his glance Sydney’s 
outstretched hand. A man had come out of the 
house, and was standing near the side door smok- 
ing a pipe. The major had seen him frequently. 

‘¢ That,” he answered, ‘“‘is Dr. Marabeau’s 
coachman and hostler.” 

‘*That man,” replied Sydney, ‘‘is the one 
through whom the communication will be made, 
if it is made. Watch him closer than you watch 
the doctor. Follow him, if he stirs from the 
house. Never let. him slip from your hands.” 

He had recognized the same unsophisticated- 
looking Irishman he had seen at the Grand Cen- 
tral Depot so closely watching Paul Dayton’s 
movements as he stood at the news stand waiting 
for his train. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE DOCTOR HAS A VISITOR. 


Dr. MARABEAU, in his dealings with men, had 
one serious drawback to contend with. It was 
not easy on first acquaintance to get over the 
shock of his personal appearance. But when this 
was done he was found to all outward semblance 
a polished and refined man of the world. On 
most subjects he was an excellent conversation- 
alist, and his knowledge being not only wide in 
its extent, but deep and thoughtful, he could, on 
almost any subject of general interest, speak with 
something of authority. These talents, backed 
by the respectability of his profession, made him 
a desirable acquisition in that class of society to 
which Mrs. Bainbridge and Miss Chantry be- 
longed. He did not, however, seek either pa- 
tients or society. On the contrary, it was they 
who sought him. He was not devoted to his pro- 


fession, it was well known, which perhaps ac- 
counted for his small practice, for, judging as the 
world invariably does, by surface polish, the doc- 
tor’s little world could see no other reason for his 
remaining unknown to his confréres. 

He occupied a comfortable and fashionably lo- 
cated house, but his household was small. Him- 
self, his coachman, his housekeeper and a maid- 
servant were the only inmates of the dwelling. 

One evening, a little more than a week after 
Sydney Gray’s interview with Miss Chantry, Dr. 
Marabeau entered his office. He had just dined, 
and bore in his hand a decanter of old port. In 
everything Dr. Marabeau was a temperate man, 
but he enjoyed a glass or two of this rich old wine, 
and enjoyed it best in the solitude of his office. 
It was a warm evening, and the upper window 
facing toward Forty-third Street was open. Turn- 
ing up the gas, he drew down the shades of the 
other windows, and settling himself in his comfort- 
able office chair, poured out a glass of wine and 
held it up to admire the deep richness of its color, 

‘It cannot fail,” he said softly to himself, his 
thoughts not upon the wine. ‘‘Say two months 
longer, and I return to Paris. ‘Twenty-two years. 
Not one who knew me will be left. Who will re- 
member? No one. Ah, had I been then as I 
am now, such a disaster would never have hap- 
pened.” 

He slowly sipped his wine. 

** Sydney Gray,” he murmured, ‘‘ Sydney Gray. 
Yes, it was the best way. The other was difficult, 
and not without grave danger. Safer, of course, 
if all went well; but it would have been periling 
everything, upon the slightest slip in a chain of 
which every link hung by a thread. Best as it is, 
for my immediate purposes are all answered, and 
the future has no danger from this source. Still 
Sydney Gray must be careful ;” and his lips parted 
in a smile that, had Sydney seen it, would have 
forcibly emphasized the caution. 

A ring at the doorbell sounding through the 
quiet house disturbed the doctor in his reverie, 
and a second later the servant knocked at the 
office door and stated that a lady desired to see 
him. It was long past his office hours, and the 
doctor disliked to be disturbed. 

*¢ Show her in here,” he said, shortly ; and the 
next moment the door leading to the anteroom 
opened, and a lady dressed in black and closely 
veiled entered. 

Dr. Marabeau started. 

‘* Mrs. Bainbridge !” he cried. 
you here ?” 

She threw back her veil and showed her pale 
face and flashing eyes. 

‘‘This,” she answered, holding out a letter. 


‘What brings 
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“‘T told you that I would no longer act blind- 
fold. Well, I will not.” 

He hastily closed the door she had left open, 
and then moved forward a chair. 

‘‘Pray be seated, my dear madam,” he said ; 
‘and I beg of you to calm yourself.” 

‘‘T am perfectly calm,” she replied. ‘ But I 
will no longer be a blind instrument in your 
hands.” 

The doctor returned to his chair. She had 
seated herself almost directly under the open side 
window. 

‘*T assure you, my dear Mrs. Bainbridge,” he 
said, ‘‘ that I have not the slightest desire that 
you should be ‘a blind instrument’ in my hands 
or anyone else’s. But may I ask what caused you 
to conceive that you were ?” 

“This,” she answered, throwing the letter on 
the desk before him. ‘ You tell me in that to 
leave Saratoga at once and go to some outlandish 
place whose name I never heard before.” 

«Well ?” he asked, as she paused. 

“Tt is not well!” she cried, her excitement 
growing. ‘I will not do it. low much longer 
do you think [ can stand this? Do you know I 
am getting reckless ? Do not drive me too far, 
or bi 

Ile interrupted her with a deprecatory gesture, 
but the bland smile never left his face. 

‘‘ Don’t, Mrs. Bainbridge — don’t,” he said. 
‘You are, I assure you, agitating yourself to- 
tally without cause.” 

“Am I?” she cried. ‘ What did I tell you be- 
fore ? I have had enough of acting in the dark. 
Did I not tell you [ would not take one single 
step without knowing what it meant? And you 
agreed to this, did you not ?” 

**T did,” replied the doctor. 

“And yet you sent me that letter without one 
word of explanation. I have come for that expla- 
nation.” 

‘Ah, now I understand ; but really it seems to 
me that there is no need for any explanation, 
You have spoken of our last discussion ; let me 
recall to you the agreement we came to.” 

‘There is no need to recall it. I know it.” 

‘*Pardon me, but you must, I think, have for- 
gotten one clause. I believe I explained to you 
fully my intention with regard to Paul Dayton, 
and you agreed to it.” 

‘‘T could not help it,” she said; ‘‘it was too 
late to go back.” 

‘* Exactly,” replied the doctor. ‘I gave you 
my word then that no harm should come to him. 
Ifave I not kept it ? He is free ; there is not the 
slightest evidence against him.” 


(To be continued.) 








“Well, what of that ? I know it.” 

‘Just this. My instructions in that letter 
were merely carrying out to the end what we had 
entered on. Was not that agreed upon between 
OT « o «% 
‘You want more definite explanation ?” he 
went on, as she did not reply. ‘‘ You shall have 
it. You will proceed to the place mentioned in 
my letter, and follow the instructions given. 
Paul Dayton will join you there. I shall come, 
too. There we shall meet, for the last time. 
That, at least, will please you ?” 

‘From my heart, yes. It is what I have 
prayed for for years.” 

The doctor smiled. 

* You are unthankful, Mrs. Bainbridge.” 

**Unthankful !’ she eried. ‘* 1 wish—oh, how 
I wish,” she sobbed, ‘‘ I had never seen you! If 
your villainous heart could understand the misery 
[ have suffered you would wonder I have lived 
under it.” 

The smile deepened as, with a slight shrug of 
the shoulders, he answered : 

* You use strong language, my dear Mrs. Bain- 
bridge ; and I must confess I cannot see where the 
misery has been.” 

‘*Is it no misery to think of what lam? To 
be the tool of a man like you ? to have to aid in 
the ruin and destruetion of such a man as Paul ? 
It is well it is almost over. Well for you as well 
as for me. My endurance has reached its limit. 
Look that you try it no more.” 

Whatever threat was conveyed in these words, 
it was no idle one. A desperate energy blazed in 
her eyes and rang in her voice. 

“You are unreasonable, my dear madam,” re- 
plied the doctor, his suavity unmoved. ‘* You 
have everything you want. ‘Think of what is in 
prospect. I shall be gone, and you will be Mrs. 
Chan——” 

“Stop!” she eried. ‘‘I forbid you to speak 
that name. Thank God that that at least I shall 
not owe to you. Rather than that, I would kil! 
myself.” 

The doctor sipped another glass of wine before 
he spoke. 

“Why will you insist on going off into heroics ? 
What does it matter to whom or to what you owe 
your present position or prospects ?— Tam not un- 
reasonable. I can perhaps understand that you 
will not be sorry to see me disappear. I am doing 
my best to meet your wishes in this respect. I 
demanded only one thing from you in return for 
my services. You agreed to render me the help 
I needed. You have done it so far, not with the 
best grace in the world, but you have done it.” 
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IGLESIA PARROQUIAL, 


A SPANISH-AMERICAN 





FIESTA. 


By E. W. Perry. 


Let me 
Remember, it is the day of the blessed 


‘Come, Elena, it is time to awake. 
dress you. 
fiesta.” 

“Oh, go away, Mercedes! I don’t care for the 
old fiesta. Iam so sleepy !” 

** Ah, quirida mia, think ; you are to be dressed, 
oh, so prettily, to-day. The men will carry you 
on their shoulders to church, and all the people 
will see how pretty you are. See, I will let in 
the sunlight.” 

The good-tempered Indian woman, who had at- 
tended Elena through every one of her ten years 
of life, opened a little shutter in each of the two 
doors of thick planks, that swung on massive 
hinges laboriously forged by hand from ore from 
the iron mountain of Agalteca, a day’s journey 
away from the “ City of the Silver Hills.” These 
doors were thick studded with great iron nails 
with conical heads, each hammered by hand from 
the rough iron, and served securely to close a 
wide and deep window that was still further 
guarded by a heavy grating of iron wrought into 
graceful, waving lines and scrolls surmounted by 
a row of spearheads, 

Through the openings the sunlight slanted, and 
lighted a room that was big enough for a dozen 


frolicsome girls. ‘The rays fell warm on a floor of 
red tiles each about nine inches square, and every 
one of them warped in the kiln by the burning. 
Some of those tiles held marks of curious inter- 
est to Elena. One had on its surface the foot- 
print of a dog that had carelessly stepped on the 
clay, soft from the mold, when it lay drying on 
the ground. No doubt.,ie was soundly berated 
and probably stoned by the irate maker of the 
tiles. In another of the flat bricks a cross had 
been made by two firm strokes of some pious fin- 
ger, a sacred symbol that would keep evil spirits 
away from the kiln while its fires were burning. 
None of those marks were so full of interest as 
was that left by a little, fat hand pressed by a 
baby girl into the plastic clay. Elena had long 
ago come to the conclusion that it must have been 
« baby girl who had put her sign manual on that 
tile, who can guess how many long years ago! It 
must have been very, very long ago, for Elena’s 
grandfather had told her that that very tile was 
laid many a year before he was born. And he 
was very old and wise. His hair and long beard 
were as white as the clouds that floated away be- 
fore the north winds, high in the clear blue sky, 
every day. IIe was so old that he could tell many 
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stories of the time when Spain ruled Honduras, 
and of the dreadful acts that followed when the 
Spanish soldiers were driven from the country, 
and the monks and nuns were also compelled 
to go. 

One story he loved to tell her was that the tile 
with the imprint of the baby hand once covered 
a store of golden money, and rings and precious 
stones. They were hidden there when insurgent 
soldiers swarmed in the house and commanded 
the frightened women to deliver all their jewels 
and silver and gold. They were brave women, 
and steadfastly refused to betray the hiding place, 
even when the robbers threatened to kill all the 
people and destroy the house. Truly, those squares 
of dull red did hint at most thrilling tales, so it is 
little wonder that Elena loved to sit awhile on the 
edge of her bed and meditate, and put off a little 
longer the time for dressing. Not that much 
time was needed for putting on the two or three 
garments that made up all she wore. 

The middle of the room was covered by a mat 
woven of rushes by the Indians of the mountains 
of Lepaterique, there in the hazy south, beyond 
the grand, sweeping crest of the Cerro d’Hule. 
Colored rushes in stripes and squares made rather 
pretty patterns in the mats. Cool and clean they 
always were. Beside the bed lay a jaguar skin, 
that the child’s bare feet might rest on it as she 
got out of bed. 

High overhead was a ceiling of panels of ma- 
hogany darkened by age. Against the walls of 
snowy plastering hung pictures of the blessed 
saints, and a gilded image of the Virgin stood on 
a table in one corner. 

Yawning and stretching comfortably, Elena 
threw off the single cotton spread that was her 
only covering during the night. Mercedes 
wrapped a shawl! about the naked little form, and 
the two raced along the wide corridor: to the 
bathroom at the further end. The floor of this 
room was of cement, smooth and cool. ‘The bath 
tub was built of solid masonry, covered inside 
and out by a coating of cement, and was big 
enough to take in a horse. 

Two sides of the room were as smooth, hard 
and white as polished marble. On the other 
sides immense Venetian blinds gave free entrance 
to cool breezes from the top of Sierra de Leona, 
the pine-clad mountain against which the city 
rests. (reat fun it was to splash about in that 
immense stone tank in the cool morning air, and 
then be rubbed dry and warm with big towels, 
woven thick and soft in the looms of far-away 
England. 

Before the child’s scant attire covered her 
Juanita came into the bedroom, bearing on her 


curly head a wide tray covered by a snowy nap- 
kin. On that was a plate of ‘‘ pan huevos,” or 
egg bread, very like sponge cake that is not too 
sweet. Beside that stood a dainty pitcher of 
china half full of strong coffee, and a big tin 
coffeepot holding ample supply of scalding hot 
milk, brought that morning in bottles, slung by 
their necks to the saddle on the back of a burro, 
over miles of mountain paths. 

After Juanita came Arcadia, dancing in from 
the patio where the orange trees, the pomegranate 
and the jasmine made shade brightened by 
sweetly fragrant blossoms. She was _ scarcely 
more eager for her café than was the paroquet 
perched on her hand. Behind her waddled a 
great macaw of bright-red and blue and yellow 
plumage, pushing its big white bill along on the 
floor, for its haste was too great to allow of an 
attempt at walking with that top-heavy bill held 
up from the ground. Before the girls were fairly 
seated the paroquet was on the table, sampling 
the bread and hunting for butter, and the macaw 
had climbed to the top of the chair back, and was 
begging for food and insisting on having its full 
share of cakes and coffee. 

Often after café the girls used to go with Mer- 
cedes to market, where each morning she bought 
enough food for the breakfast and dinner of the 
day. She made much bantering and good-hu- 
mored squabbling over quantities and prices, with 
people she had bought of so many years that they 
had long ago become fast friends. How vigor- 
ously Mercedes would declare that they were all 
a pack of robbers ; that the stone with which they 
balanced the bit of beef, or the frijoles, or the 
rice, was not one-half as heavy as it should be; 
that were it not for such honest and faithful 
servants as she, employers would soon be beggared 
by extortionate rascals of the markets ! 

How delightful it was to stroll down the lines 
where women sat on boxes, bags or bales, or 
squatted on the dusty floor amid piles of maize, 
of which nearly all the people of Central America 
have for countless centuries made their bread ! 
And there were boxes filled with frijoles, or red 
and black beans, better than the best white beans 
ever known ; bags of coffee fresh from the hills 
about the city, with rice from the high mesas on 
the mountains hereabout ; and maizena, that the 
English call Egyptian corn, Of course there 
were plitanos and other bananas, and baskets of 
mangoes with a taste of turpentine in their smooth 
green skins : mangoes that when unripe make very 
good apple pies, and are good to eat in whatever 
way one takes them. 

Aguacates there were also, out of which one 
makes good salad, if he prefers that to eating 
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them without vinegar and salt. Oranges and 
pineapples there were in abundance, and mata- 
sanos—though why so good a fruit should have 
so bad a name as “ kill-health ” is a question. Of 
other fruits in their. season there were always 
plenty, and sometimes there were beautiful cab- 
bages, of which the sellers were proud. It is 
true the apples and peaches were never ripe and 
of good flavor, and were always small and hard ; 
but the blackberries gathered from the gigantic 
canes growing wild in all the mountains were big 
and sweet and juicy. 

Then there were the stalls hung about with 
strings of bright beads and ribbons, and handker- 
chiefs red and blue and yellow, that looked much 
brighter and prettier there than those in the stores 
uptown. 

It was fun to visit the queer huts of poles cov- 
ered with palm branches, where women cooked 
great pots of rice and cocos or yams, with chunks 
of beef or of pork, all colored a rich, fat-looking 
yellow by a few seeds of annatto, and spiced by 
bright-red little peppers. Or they made tortillas, 
which are flat pancakes of corn soaked in lye un- 
til it is soft, and then ground on a stone and pat- 
ted between the hands into a flat shape, and baked 
onastone. When one buys a breakfast in one 
of those restaurants a tortilla is given to him. 
This he lays on his ‘palm; and the restaurant 
keeper then dips up with a wooden spoon or flat 
paddle as much rice and meat stew or as many 
frijoles as she thinks a fair equivalent for the 
money paid, and places them on the tortilla, 
which is the only plate the establishment affords. 
The customer has his fingers ; what need, then, of 
fork or spoon ? 

Perhaps the customer will buy a cup of coffee, 
and, if he has made many or very profitable sales 
that day, he may indulge in the luxury of a roll 
or a cake made of the fine white wheat flour that 
comes from the sunny fields of far-away Cali- 
fornia. 

Sometimes they saw in the market a party of 
Indians who had climbed up and down many a 
mile of mountain trail, carrying curious baskets 
in light wooden frames, having leathern straps to 
pass around the forehead or across the breust of 
the bearer. In these they might have aniseed, 
or seeds of other and strange plants, and roots, 
gums or powders to cure the sick—for everybody 
knows that those Indians have many medicines 
that heal the ailing. 

Always the girls could see, squatted on the 
pavement in the shade beside the high walls, 
women who sold pottery made of red clay. While 
they waited for customers they spat on the out- 
side of the vessels, and rubbed them with a bit of 
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ochre until they were a smooth bright red. There 
were great ollas, such as lean against the walls in 
the corners of kitchens and hold the day’s supply 
of water ; and there were other kinds of wares of 
clay, down to toy pots, kettles and pans for babies 
to play with, and even whistles of terra cotta in 
the form of ducks and dogs, cats and tigers, arma- 
dillos and other animals—such toys, in fact, ag 
were made to please baby Mayas and other dwell- 
ers in this fair land ; for who can even guess how 
many centuries before Columbus came sailing 
across the eastern seas! maybe before the Chi- 
nese missionaries came from the Far East by way 
of the west, to teach the lore of the Buddha, 
some fifteen centuries ago. 

But on this day, the day of the great fiesta, 
they could not go to market. Indeed, they could 
not even go to the kitchen to watch Juana—that 
kitchen with its stove built up of clay and brick, 
and its conical oven smoothly plastered with 
white earth, from which so many dainties had 
issued during all the years the girls could remem- 
ber, and: many more. There was the long and 
heavy table of Spanish cedar, its warm red soft- 
ened by a gray bloom that came of much scour- 
ing with ashes and finest sand from the river. On 
one end of that table stood the metatl, carved 
from a black block of scoria from a volcano that 
became cold ages ago. It was black and hard, 
and at one end was adorned by the head of a vult- 
ure, which stood out full four inches beyond the 
rest. Four stout legs, with claws like those of a 
turtle, supported the metatl. 

Beside the metatl stood a great bowl full of 
corn soaked soft in water mixed with ashes. As 
soon as she had taken her coffee Juana would be- 
gin grinding this corn for tortillas for the dinner 
of the servants, and for any others who might 
like to eat of this kind of bread, which has been 
for many a hundred years made in this way by all 
peoples from California to Patagonia. 

The kitchen had little charm for the girls this 
day, for they were much taken up by the pleasing 
task of dressing. Mamma herself came to Jend a 
helping hand. Arcadia could put on her own 
white stockings and the pearl-white satin shoes 
with silken tassels, and with the help of Mercedes 
could manage the bodice of silk and the snowy 
skirts; but it was mamma who put around the 
girl’s neck the strings of rich pearls, and draped 
her in filmy lace. It was her hands that clothed 
Elena, and fixed the white plumes that looked 
like the wings of an angel, and placed the head- 
dress on the curly pate. You may be quite sure 
that it was she who stood beside the. children 
when the men raised to their shoulders the plat- 
form on which the two were triumphantly borne 
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through the roughly paved streets to the ancient 
parroquia, 

It isa long way from a man’s shoulders to the 
ground, but there was a crowd of friends close to 
the bearers—so close, in fact, and so many, that 
it would have been quite impossible for the girls 
to fall further than the upturned faces around 
them, and the fall would not be far. It would 
have been very unpleasant, though; therefore 


ARCADIA 


IN FESTIVAL DRESS. 


both clung tightly to the support, that had been 
fixed to resemble a clump of small trees springing 
up beside a rock. 

How beautiful the old church decorated 
with palms and flowers, draperies of many kinds, 
and with blue and white flags! Really it had 
never been more bright and cheerful ; the wonder 


was, 


is that the grim old place could be made so charm- 
ing. The music, too, was so soft and sweet that 
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the people would have no doubt been glad to list- 
en to it all the day long; only it was almost 
breakfast time, and the excitement of sightseeing 
and tramping through the streets could not make 
them long forget that they were hungry. So all 
were glad when the ceremonies ended and the 
platform was borne out through the great arched 
doorway, past crowds of friends in the pretty 
plaza, while the old bells in the massive square 
towers of the church jangled 
merrily and most 
antly. 

The return was a delight. 
The streets were crowded 
with people, many of them 
women who had walked per- 
haps ten, maybe twenty, 
miles to see the parade and 
take an humble part in the 
ceremonies ; and the girls had 
been carried past the palacio, 
and the President himself had 
bowed to them, and kissed 
his fingers and smiled—yves, 
it was a happy day. 

Ilad anyone ever a better 
breakfast ? 
an hour later than usual, quite 
twelve o’clock, in fact, which 
was rather hard on little girls 
who had been too excited to 
eat more than a mouthful at 
café. Ilow good the fried 
plantains did taste! and the 
chicken was so brown 
and tender, and the turkey 
was even better than the 
chicken. Of course the fri- 
joles were burning hot and 
fried to a nicety, but they 
were always that; and the 
made of oranges 
and lemons and pineapples, 
was surely the best ever 
known. The 
were better than ever before. 
pink, and like 
made of 
and some 
fruits and 


diseord- 


Of course it was 


roast 


conserva, 


dulees, too, 


Some were 

squares of 
sugar and foam; others 
were yellow, and all flavored 
flowers. 


sponge 
brown 


like 


were 


llow deliciously cool the corridors were, after 
dinner! The noonday sun flooded the patio 
where the tame bittern stalked on his pipestem 
legs, hunting for insects that might be hiding 
among the geraniums. the lilies or the tall holly- 


hocks. In the tamarind tree the chachalaca 
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preened his glossy plumage, while the little 
chickens he was set to guard scurried about be- 
low, making great pretense of pursuing bugs or 
other prey, a couple stopping now and again to 
battle valiantly with each other, with ferocious 
ruffling of yellow down. The mocking birds 
sang gayly, in rivalry with the trained chorcha, 
and he whistled the tune he had been taught, and 
dashed from end to end of his cage, and jumped 
from perch to perch, with much flirting of his 
yellow and black wings the while. <A right bold 
bird he was, ever ready to welcome one with clear, 
loud notes of defiance, for he knew quite well 
that he would have a great fight with an intrud- 
ing finger. How bravely he would peck at it 
when the end was poked between the wires, and 
how fiercely he would jump on and tug and twist 
at the enemy that had never given other cause for 
offense than might be in pointing at him, and 
then suddenly withdrawing before he could at- 
tack. We could well be confident of victory, for 
had he not come off unharmed, and had not his 
foe retired defeated from every battle ? 

No sooner did the girls sit down on the mat 
lying on the tiles of the corridor than both paro- 
quets, scarcely larger than canaries, scrambled 
down from the pomegranate bush and scampered 
to their owners. In the orange tree a couple of 
parrots scolded in choicest of the words at their 
command, and seized each other with handy 
claws, and made much show of biting each other’s 
nose off. The tinkle of the music box came dream- 
ily from the salon, the saucy clarinero struited to 
and fro along the coping of the patio wall, and 
the droning voices of two or three servants gos- 
siping of the sights of the day came from the 
kitchen. High overhead the sun blazed, and puffs 
of cooling breezes swept down from the waving 
fringe of pines standing, clearly drawn against 
the blue sky, on the very edge of the mountain, 


so near that it almost overtops the city. All was 
cheerful, homelike and soothing. No wonder 


both girls were soon sound asleep on the mat, 


which was about as soft and yielding as a couch 
of solid rock. 

It was after five o’clock when they were called 
to dinner. It was a state occasion, therefore they 
were to dine with parents and their guests: it is un- 
usual for women and children to sit at table with 
men in Ifonduras. This dinner was very like the 
breakfast, as dinners usually are in that country. 
After the meal, which took some time, the whole 
family and their visitors seated themselves where 
they could watch the people gathering in the 
Plaza Morazan, where forty 


musicians were 
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grouped about the beautifel bronze statue of 
Morazan, the Washington of Central America, to 
give an open-air concert, as they do each Thurs- 
day and Sunday evening. 

While the torches flared over the music stands 
many of the grown-up girls, prettily dressed in 
dainty gowns of lawn or other light stuff, prom- 
enaded marble walks that were bordered by ge- 
raniums, callas and hollyhocks, and wound among 
oleander and jasmine bushes that gave their fra- 
grance to the breezes every day of the year. KEvy- 
ery dark-eyed sefiorita had jet-black wavy hair, 
long and thick, and her little feet were clad in 
French shoes of satin, or of other stuff that was 
prettier to look at than it was good for service. 
Some of them wore hats very like those you may 
see any day on the heads of well-dressed young 
women of the United States. This is a sign that 
the wearers have cut loose from the traditions of 
their fathers, and more especially from those of 
their mothers, to follow the example of the 
bright and dashing daughters of that great Amer- 
ica of the North. 

There were some girls who still wore the rebozo, 
or shawl, over their heads, half concealing their 
faces, and trotted demurely around beside their 
duefias. They scarcely ventured to glance at the 
young gallants who love to walk those same mar- 
ble paths, even when they are so crowded by dam. 
sels that it is not easy to pass without occasion- 
ally jostling, which makes it necessary to lift the 
hat and bow profoundly, and apologize profusely. 
Then they would smile and part, the youth go 
swinging their canes and puffing their cigarettes 
along the walks, and the chances were that there 
would be another jostle, and more apologies and 
smiles, with, perhaps, a compliment to the bright 
eyes. Quite possibly the duefia would frown se- 
verely when these things happened ; but it must 
be confessed that the yong folk did not seem to 
be much concerned about the frowns. 

When the bells rang out on the stroke of nine 
the band put away their instruments, and the 
people began wending their way lomeward, for 
they go carly to bed and get up early in that 
sunny, sleepy, slow-going land where ‘ mafiana es 
otro dia,” and it is not well to do all to-day, if to- 
morrow és another day. 

Mercedes brought into the salon sweet cakes 
and delicate china cups filled with rich chocolate. 
Then followed a few airs from the great music 
box from Switzerland, there was a good-night sal- 
utation to all, and wnother day was passed in the 
life of two sleepy, happy and proud Ionduranian 


girls, 
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Wirth the latter part of October comes the har- 
vesting of the champagne vintage, and the whole 
district of Champagne becomes as busy as a bee- 
hive. About 15,000 hectares are covered with 
vines. The yield is estimated at $25,000,000. It 
is difficult for anybody who has not seen it to ap- 
preciate the extreme care taken with the cham- 
pagne vintage. The grapes are plucked one by 
one, are selected according to their ripeness, and 
often they have to be cleaned before they are put 
into the presses. 

There are two things about champagne that are 
not generally known. The wine is not the prod- 
uct of white grapes. Three-fourths of the cham- 
pagne vines produce black grapes only, and the 
almost white color of the wine is obtained through 
the perfection of the presses. Again, while in 
Bordelais and in Bourgogne each crop of grapes 
has its own individuality, and admits of no mix- 
ing, it is quite the contrary in Champagne. There 
they mix several crops, each one of which contrib- 
utes its own peculiar quality to the wine. 

The annual production of champagne wines is 
abundantly sufficient for the consumption of cham- 
pagne in the whole world, despite what has been 
said to the contrary. It amounts to 11,925,000 
gallons. The export of champagne wine, which 
in 1844-45 ‘reached only 6,500,000 bottles, in 
1890-91 was 25,000,000. The greatest consump- 
tion is in England and the United States; then 
come Germany, Russia and Belgium. 

The wine of Champagne was known to be de- 
licious in the latter ages of the Roman Empire in 
Gaul, when Valerian and the Consul Jovinus, 
after defeating the Alemanni, feasted together at 
Reims, an ancient city which is still the commer- 
cial capital of the champagne wine distri¢t, and 
was the historic cradle of the Frankish monarchy, 
and the coronation place of the kings of France, 
down to the last sovereign of the legitimist dy- 
nasty. Reims, which derives its name from St. 
Remi (Remigius), a great bishop of the Gallic 
Church in the fifth century, the converter of 
Clovis and the planter of vineyards—a practice 
followed by his episcopal successors—naturally at- 
tained high importance under the Merovingian 
and Carlovingian reigns. In Mr. Henry Vizetelly’s 
interesting ‘* History of Champagne,” from which 
we shall quote a good deal, the curious reader may 
find many amusing anecdotes of the ecclesiastical 
patronage of vine growing and wine making in 
the Middle Ages. Pope Urban II. had the wine 
of Ay sent to him at Rome, and that of Epernay 
is extolled in the poetry of the thirteenth century. 
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During the next century Reims became the chief 
place of the Champagne wine trade, exporting 
largely to Hainault and Flanders, and to England 
from the seaport of Sluys. Its conquest by the 
English was speedily redeemed when, in July, 
1429, the patriot heroine Joan of Arc, fresh from 
her victory at Orleans, saw King Charles VII. 
chrismed and crowned in Reims Cathedral. Other 
vicissitudes of local fortune, and those shared by 
this province and city with all France, are related 
in Mr. Vizetelly’s book. 

It is rather with the Champagne wine, or wines, 
for different kinds are mentioned in past times— 
that we are here concerned, Sparkling champagne 
is thought to have been first made at the close 
of the seventeenth century, though a tendency to 
effervesce had been early noticed. The still wine 
of this district was constantly drunk by Louis 
XIV. It was a “ gray,” almost white, wine, which 
had superseded the red wine in Champagne, for 
some fifty years past, and was preferred to all 
others by St. Evremond, writing in 1674 to his 
brother, the Comte d’Olonne. The Benedictine 
Abbey of Hautvilliers, on the Marne, owing to 
the skill of a worthy monk called Dom Perignon, 
boasts the invention of the art of producing fine 
sparkling white wine from the juice of black 
grapes. Mr. Vizetelly relates, in several enter- 
taining chapters, the progress of its.renown, with 
lively controversies between the partisans of Bur- 
gundy and those of Champagne. But we must 
hasten to describe the actual features of the vine- 
growing districts in the last-mentioned region. 

These are to be distinguished, according to geo- 
graphical locality, as the vineyards of the River 
Marne, to which belong Cramant, Oger, Le Mes- 
nil, Ay, Dizy, Mareuil, Avenay, Cumicres, Haut- 
villiers, Epernay, etc., with those of Vertus and 
others to the south, on the Cote d’Avize; and 
the vineyards of the hills around the city of 
Reims, separated from the Marne by a wide tract 
of country, fields and woodlands. The latter, of 
which we take more particular notice, comprise 
those of St. Thierry, Marsilly, Hermonville and 
others, to the north of Reims; and Sillery, Verzy, 
Verzenay, Mailly, Ludes, Chigny and Rilly, to 
the south, with Bouzy and Ambonnay at some 
distance. The smallest of these vineyards, that 
of Sillery, has been one of the most celebrated for 
its ‘‘sec,” or dry still wine, but little of this is 
now made, and the same kind of wine is pro- 
duced from Verzenay and Mailly, chiefly for local 
consumption. Some vineyards are owned and 
cultivated by a few of the large firms in the 
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wine trade, but many are in the hands of small 
peasant proprietors. It has been estimated that 
there are nearly 16,000 owners of vineyards in 
Champagne, where the extent of land so occupied 
is about 40,000 acres. 

The soil best for vine growing is chalk, with a 
mixture of silica and light clay, containing a pro- 
portion of oxide of iron, and with a substratum 
of stones and sand. ‘The vineyard is on the lower 
slope of rising ground. ‘The vine plants, two or 
three years old, raised in nurseries, are planted 
in holes or trenches, pretty close together, some- 
times as many as six in a square yard. It may be 
done from November to April. A little earth is 
put over the roots, with plenty of manure or com- 
post ; and the vines are pruned down to a couple 
of buds above the ground. After two or three 
years the operation of “ provinage,” or layering, 
is performed by burying two or more of the old- 
est shoots of each plant in trenches, six or eight 
inches deep, extending horizontally on each side ; 
these are dressed with manure, strike new roots, 
and grow up as new vines, while all the young 
shoots above are cut down again to the second 
bud. This is repeated yearly till the mother 
plant is five years old ; it is then allowed to rest 
two years, after which the provining is resumed, 
to fill up vacant places. The “taille,” or prun- 
ing of superfluous shoots, is done in February, 
after which there is the ‘‘ béchage ” or “‘ hoyerie,” 
digging round the roots so as to lay bare the old 
wood, which is then bent down and secured in its 
position underground. Stakes are then fixed to 
support the future growth of the vines, about 
three fect high, and this is a costly business 
where 24,000 stakes are needed for an acre of 
land. In May or June, after hoeing, the vines 
are fastened to the stakes, trimmed at the top, 
and must not grow above the regulation height 
of thirty to thirty-three inches. The ground is 
manured with a compost of animal and vegetable 
refuse mixed with loose friable volcanic soil called 
«cendre,” which is dug from the hillsides ; and 
there are two or three hoeings and weedings in 
the summer. To protect the vines from the 
white frosts in spring, some peasant vignerons 
place fan-shaped shields of branches ; others make 
heaps of dead leaves, straw and twigs, which are 
set on fire, to produce a smoke, whenever a frost 
is feared, The larger cultivators use a movable 
roof of straw matting, extended along wires upon 
iron stakes ; and, later in the summer, this mat- 
ting can be fixed vertically as a wall, to aid the 
ripening of the grapes on its sunny south side. 

The vintage usually begins about the first week 
of October, differing a week or two in varying 
seasons and in different situations. People come 


from all the towns and villages fifty miles round ; 
the day’s wages are a france and a half, with three 
meals, or perhaps twice the pay without food. 
Work begins at daylight. Baskets, full of grapes, 
are piled in the carts or on the panniers of mules, 
and are carefully carried to the presshouses, where, 
after being weighed or measured, the grapes are 
stored in a cool shed, to be subjected to the 
‘ pressoir,” which is a powerful machine, worked 
by a large fly wheel with four men to turn it. 
The first application of the press gives the finest 
part of the juice, which makes the best wine ; 
two or three squeezes are followed by the “ ré- 
béche,” producing liquor of an inferior quality 
for *‘ piquette,” after stirring the mass of crushed 
grapes on the floor. The must descends through 
a wicker filter basket into a reservoir, from which, 
after settling and depositing its lees during twenty- 
four hours, it is pumped into the casks, holding 
each some forty gallons. It begins to ferment in 
ten or twelve hours (it depends upon the temper- 
ature), and its color then fades from a pale pink 
to a light straw color. It should remain undis- 
turbed till about Christmas, but many casks are 
speedily sent to Reims, Epernay, Ay, and other 
towns engaged in the wine manufacture. 
Champagne wine, though a gift of nature—that 
is, of the soil, climate and species of vine—owes 
much of its prized qualities to the skill of modern 
manufacturers. The “brut,” or raw wine, of 
this province, having lost a good deal of its nat- 
ural saccharine through its first fermentation, 
tastes hard, bitter. After the first fermentation, 
which lasts from a fortnight to a month, accord- 
ing to weather, the casks are filled up, tightly 
stopped to exclude the air, to prevent the wine 
absorbing oxygen. Racking and fining are fol- 
lowed by the critical operation of making the 
“‘cuvée,” i. e., of ‘blending several different 
‘*cerus ” (neighborhoods) to combine in the de- 
sired proportions their characteristic qualities of 
vinosity, flavor and bouquet. They are mingled 
in huge vats in which the mixture is stirred by 
a fan-shaped apparatus worked by handles out- 
side. Usually four-fifths of the wine, of a pale 
pink hue, is from the juice of black grapes, and 
is tempered with a fifth part from white grapes ; 
the former giving vinous body, with softness and 
‘* roundness,” the latter giving lightness, delicacy 
and effervescence ; and this combination is both sei- 
entific and artistic. The amount of saccharine in 
the blended wine is ascertained by the glucometer. 
Sometimes further treatment is required, as fin- 
ing with isinglass, or the addition of some liquid 
tannin derived from nutgalls, catechu, or grape 
husks and pips, till the wine, after another 
month, is perfectly clear and limpid, and ready 
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to be bottled. In the “salle du tirage,” where 
it stands in vats or tuns, it flows through pipes 
to the siphon taps, at which the bottles are 
quickly filled, and these are instantly corked and 
wired. The bottles, necessarily of great strength 
aud of a peculiar form, with sides of uniform 
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num. When filled with wine and washed they 
are placed in baskets, neck downward, to drain, 
and are afterward stored in a horizontal position, 
laid in stacks to the height of aman. They re- 
main there from two to five years, or more, to 
suit the markets for which they are destined. 





VISITORS ENTERING THE CAVES. 


thickness, and smooth in the interior, are such as 
are best adapted to prevent an explosion of the 
gas, which exerts a great internal pressure. They 
are chiefly supplied by the factories of Reims, 
Fourmies, Anor, Trélan, Loivre and Vauxrot. 
The breakages from bursting during manipula- 
tion of the wine average five per cent. per an- 


Sweet champagnes must be shipped young, or 
else they become clammy. Dry champagnes 
should be shipped older, or else they will be hard. 
At the end of two or three years the wines are 
disgorged. The bottles are transferred from the 
horizontal stacks to inclined boards, with holes to 
fix them neck downward, and, the sediment 
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A CHAMPAGNE ESTABLISHMENT, REIMS. 


sticking to the lower side, a man nimbly shakes 
each bottle every day, and turns it round. The 
sediment slides down in a fortnight or so, when 
it gets to the cork. When it is there the bottles 
are handed in baskets, cork down, to the disgorg- 
ers, who break the first wires, and the first corks 
fly, followed by the 
deposit. It is done so’ 
nimbly that little wine 
is lost: what may-be 
lost is invariably re- 
placed by’ filling the 
bottle with wine of 
identical age and 
quality kept in reserve 
for the purpose. 
When the wine is 
shipped “brut” the 
bottles are handed to 
the last corker. When 
it is to be “ liqueur- 
ed ” it is handed to the 
‘‘opératenr.” The 
liqueur is simply still 
champagne wine of 
the choicest, in which 
is melted cane sugar. 
To prevent its fer- 
menting, a little raw 
spirit of cognac is 
added. The ‘ opéra- 
teur” is surrounded 
by the corkers and 
the wire and string 
men. When the wine 
is thus finished the 
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bottles are replaced on horizonal stacks, where 
they remain for at least a few weeks to insure 
their limpidity. 

The establishments of the Reims wine shippers 
occupy some of the most important buildings in 
that old city, and their cellars, excavated in the 
chalk beneath, extend 
far in every direction, 
an endless labyrinth 
of vaulted corridors 
and galleries, often in 
two stories, filled with 
square piles of bottles, 
or, here and there, 
with casks of wine re- 
served for bottling. 
Of these great estab- 
lishments the most 
striking is that of 
Messrs. Pommery and 
Greno (now Veuve 
Pommery, Fils et 
Cie., the illustrations 
of whose buildings 
and cellars appear 
herewith), situated in 
the outskirts of the 
city. Its lofty eastel- 
lated tower is visible 
from afar. It is en- 
tered by a Gothic por- 
tico, leading into a 
vast hall, 180 feet long 
and 90 feet wide, the 
roof supported by 
iron girders without 
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pillars. Rows upon rows of casks of old cham- 
pagne vintages are piled on all sides; to the left 
hand are two immense tuns (‘‘ foudres”) with a 
capacity of 5,500 gallons, around which is a plat- 
form reached by a staircase, for the working of 
the handles of the wine- making apparatus. 
Steam lifts, each of which can raise eight casks 
at once, communicate with the cellars beneath. 
Access to these cellars is down a flight of 116 
steps, 12 feet wide, the top of which is beyond the 
ornamental iron door at the end of the hall. The 
cellars are formed by 130 large shafts, which are 
90 feet deep and 60 feet square at the bottom, 
connected by galleries so extensive that one may 


walk through passages for seven miles without 
going twice over any part. These cellars contain 
12,000,000 bottles of wine, a stock being always 
kept equal to five years’ average supply. These 
cellars are visited by about 3,000 people in the 
course of the year, two men being regularly em- 
ployed in showing them. There are some 500 
workpeople in all there, and the establishment is 
fitted up with the electric light and with private 
telephones, communicating with the houses and 
offices in the town. The members of the firm 
are individually large proprietors of vineyards, 
principally at Verzenay, Ay and Bouzy, the finest 
wine-growing districts. 
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By CHARLES 


A FEW years ago M. Gaston Chandon, whose 
name cannot but awaken pleasurable memories in 
many minds, initiated a literary competition to 
do honor to the wine of which his firm have been 
such distinguished producers. There were more 
than eleven hundred candidates throughout the 
republic. The judges were called upon to read 
sonnets, satires, elegies, ballads and laudatory 
pieces of prose by the score, and also a tragedy in 
five acts—all assuming to be in praise of cham- 
pagne, ‘‘the most aristocratic wine in the uni- 
verse.” The competitors themselves were as va- 
ried in their stations of life as the fruits of their 
literary efforts. One cannot marvel that there 
were many wine merchants among them. But 
ladies of high rank, parish priests and schoolboys 
also tried their genius upon so alluring a theme. 
They could hardly have had one more fit to in- 
spire them, especially if they remembered, like 
good patriots, Voltaire’s sparkling allusion to it : 


‘*De ce vin frais l’ecume petillante 
De nos Frangais est Pimage brillante.” 





WASHING BOTTLES. 


EDWARDS, 


This parallel has much truth in it. We are 
not concerned to say if it be wholly a compliment- 
But the average Frenchman is well con- 
tent to be thought a lively and amiable gentle- 
man, and it will not, therefore, pain him to be 
reminded that ‘‘ body” is not the quality in which 
champagne most excels. 

The other day I found myself in Epernay some- 
what late in the evening. It was on the eve of 
the Autumn Maneuvres, and the place was full 
of troops. For bedroom accommodation I had to 
choose between the stables and a little hole of a 
room which looked down upon the stables, and 
smelt as sweet as if ten miry steeds had been 
washed and stalled in it. The corridors of the 
hotel resounded with the martial clank of swords, 
and their owners seemed in the humor to slight 
civilians as being quite beneath their notice. I 
could not, in short, have come into Champagne- 
land at a worst opportunity. But still later in 
the evening, when I had dined and drunk some 
very ordinary red champagne, I congratulated 
myself that I had arrived at this conjuncture. 
There were notices upon the walls inviting the 
good citizens of Epernay to attend a concert of- 
fered to them by M. Chandon. And attend it they 
did by thousands. 

It was a chilly night of early autumn, and a 
heavy dew was in theair. But in spite of this old 
men and women from the vicinity, with quaint, 
puckered faces, were to be seen sitting side by 
side with the élite of the town, while youths and 
children lay at full length or rolled about the 
grass in extreme enjoyment of the great cham- 
pagne merchant’s esthetic treat. Among much 
else the programme included the Russian hymn, 
a choice morsel from Rossini, the ‘‘ Marseillaise ” 


ary one. 
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and ‘La Foire d’Epernay.” 
The people were unmistak- 
ably happy. It was clear that 

the cellars beneath our feet, 
and their precious contents, 

are a blessing to this bright =| 
red-roofed town on the chalk | 
slopes overlooking the green 
Valley of the Marne. 

The next day I walked to 
Reims through vineyards with 
magic names on the stones 
which divided section from | 
section. It was an enchant- | 
ing forenoon, with a blue sky | 
and a slumberous breaze from | 
the hills. Men and women | 
were at work among the vines, 
and their blouses and gowns 
matched well with the verdure. The hot sun 
had already licked up the dew, and the soil was 
in hard nodules. A month later the grapes 
would be ripe. The traditional lore of that ven- 
erable manual of the vine grower, ‘‘La Maison 
Rustique,” is still held in regard in Champagne. 
Dew, damp, hoar frost and April showers keep 
the laborer aloof from the vineyards except dur- 
ing the harvest. Then, however, a certain hu- 
midity is desirable. ‘* You must,” says: this re- 
spected treatise, ‘‘ try not to pluck except on days 
with a heavy dew,-and, in warm seasons, after a 
shower. This moisture gives the grapes an azure 
bloom outside, and within a coolness which keeps 
them from heating. A foggy day is something to 
be glad of. The plucking begins half an hour 
after sunrise, and if the day is cloudless, and it 
becomes rather hot toward nine or ten o’clock, 
you must then stop. Not all the grapes are to be 
gathered without discrimination, nor at any hour 
of the day. The ripest and those of the deepest 
purple are to be chosen first. A hundred pickers 
will go through a vineyard of thirty acres in three 
or four hours to make an early vat of ten or twelve 
pieces.” It was easy to picture the scene on these 
sunny slopes during the first week or two of Octo- 
ber. But it was sad to see the comparative small- 
ness of the bunches this year. There was no lack 
of witness, oral as well as ocular, to the exceeding 
poverty of the vintage of 1891. The long winter 
and the subsequent rain had played terrible havoc 
among the vines. 

One is by no means among vineyards the en- 
tire way between Epernay and Reims. The two 
places are separated by a stout mountain with 
many a square mile of forest on the level summit ; 
and the road traverses this woodland straight as a 
needle. 


It is quite a lonely part of the world, - 
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The railway does not trouble it. Wild boar and 
deer have it much to- themselves except during 
the hunting season ; and in the heart of it, by a 
little clearing near the road, I came upon “the 
image of our Lady, adored from time immemorial 
in this place.” It was nailed to an oak tree, hav- 
ing been replaced there in 1880, ‘‘and solemnly 
blessed in the midst of a crowd by the Archbishop 
of Reims.” Of course, too, there was a strong 
box adjacent. This was guarded by three pad- 
locks, so that one might assume it was not a pe- 
nurious coffer. But the mosquitoes were so viru- 
lent round about the shrine in the cool shade that 
I did not tarry long enough to give a single pil- 
grim the chance to appear with a donation. 

With the beginning of the forest on the Eper- 
nay side of the mountain the vineyards cease. 
-Nor do they reappear where the road falls to the 
north toward the great towers of the cathedral 
looming large above the houses of the city in the 
plain. Here corn and beetroot are in the ascend- 
ant; and there is so little shade that in the dog 
days the long, undeviating road of a dozen kilom- 
eters must be somewhat purgatorial. Even upon 
this ordinary September afternoon I rejoiced to 
reach the brand-new houses of the suburbs, which 
sprawl away into,brickyards and disaffected grain 
fields like the suburbs of other large towns. But 
high above this unlovely quarter were the cher- 
ished cathedral towers, and the bells from the 
belfry loosed their music upon the air and sent 
the ancient jackdaws of the place circling from 
their perches upon the stone heads of saints, mar- 
tyrs and monarchs. 

feims cannot be termed a very vivacious city. 
I would even call it dull were I not deterred by 
the knowledge that there are millions of bottles 


of champagne beneath its streets. But it really 
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is not anything like so 
sparkling as it ought 
to be. True, it has 
sundry public places 
in which nursemaids 
and the aged prome- 
nade methodically, 
tram cars in its 
streets, a theatre and 
an exhilarating his- 
tory. You may buy 
a glass of champagne 
in its shops for thirty 
centimes, and com- 
pletely lose count of 
common life in an at- 
tempt to identify the 
stone images incrust- 
ing the fagade of the 
cathedral. Neverthe- 
less it does not cast 
upon the visitor those 
sudden bonds of fas- 
cination with which 
other places, perhaps 
less distinguished, in- 
snare the affections. 

I had heard that 
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the hotel in which 
Joan of Arc was lodg- 
ed during the corona- 
tion of Charles VII. 
still existed and re- 
ceived guests. ‘To 
this house therefore I 
went, and herein I 
obtained a bedroom 
whence I could see 
about fifty square 
yards of the cathedral 
front and the towers 
with the jackdaws 
bustling in and out of 
the belfry. But I 
found I was under a 
certain misconcep- 
tion. Joan herself 
had never been bedded 
in the old place, the 
tiers of galleries about 
the inner courtyard 
of which were reminis- 
cent of the ages. 
She no doubt had 
statelier lodging at 
the archbishop’s over 
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the way. But her father and mother, good 
honest folks, had been brought hither, and were 
treated at the city’s expense. In the vestibule of 
the hotel there was a copy of the document by 
which the council agreed that the old couple 
should be housed and lodged gratis. There was 
also an extremely ornate room designed to trans- 
port the visitor into that fifteenth century which 
was not altogether one of triumph for the English 
arms. Here I might smoke and read in Gothic 
ease, and look my fill at certain large frescoes 
illustrating scenes in the life of the poor Maid. 


OF 
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complete politeness. The waiters were like unto 
my companions—old and worn, but as respectable 
and pleasant to behold as a meerschaum pipe in 
the twentieth year of its coloration. They could 
not have treated us with more consideration had 
we been princes of the blood—from Russia. But 
when afterward I consulted the youngest of these 
veterans about the disposal of the ensuing hours 
he looked at me in blank bewilderment. My bed- 
room candle, he assured me, was ready. This at 
half-past eight in the evening, after a dinner of 
ten courses! Nor could he be persuaded to see 
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But they were frescoes designed rather to satisfy 
a Frenchman than to exalt an Englishman in his 
own In those days the inn was called 
L’Ane Rayé, which seems susceptible of various 
translations. Now that nearly six centuries have 
passed since Joan’s burning at Rouen, it is known 
as the Maison Rouge. 

After dinner the gentle tedium of the place was 
fully declared. My fellow guests at the meal were 
large, elderly men with white hair, who said noth- 
ing to each other but accepted the common inter- 
changes of civility with courtly bows and the most 


esteem. 


that I might be disinclined to follow the example 
of the mass of inhabitants in this city of 100,000 
souls, in retiring to bed at ten o’clock. In effect, 
however, that is what I did. I smoked my cigar 
at a café where certain shameless young men were 
gambling for sous, and certain others sat rigid 
and silent looking at them. Then I strolled into 
the long Place Drouet d’Erlon, where the stumpy 
little houses and fat bow windows intruding far 
upon the pavement bore eloquent testimony to 
the age of the architecture, and where, behind 
the doors of two or three eating houses (with 
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champagne at thirty centimes the glass), I heard 
sounds of mild revelry which seemed to shock the 
stray passers-by. And afterward I returned to the 
hotel, was greeted with a benevolent smile of ap- 
proval from an old waiter, and sent to bed, where 
I slept until the bells of the cathedral awoke me 
at five the next morning, and recalled to my mind 
that I was under an engagement to become inti- 
mately acquainted with the champagne of Reims 
in the course of the day. 

sut before presenting myself at the great House 
of Heidsieck I paid my respects to the interior 
of the cathedral. It does not impress like the ex- 
terior ; yet there is enough of hallowed calm here 
to deter one from the audacity of comparing it 
unfavorably with other cathedrals. A magnifi- 
cent official in a cocked hat, silk stockings and a 
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sword trod the aisle like one at home in it. The 
archbishop himself could not have looked more 
imposing. There chanced this morning to be a 
service of an uncommon kind. Several years back 
a number of tailors of the city formed a benevo- 
lent society, the chief object of which was the re- 
lief of the necessitous. The church also was im- 
plicated in this good intention. Annually the 
worthy tailors were to meet in the cathedral and 
celebrate their anniversary, not unattended by 
positive proofs of the excellent deeds they had 


done and were about todo. This was the expla- 


nation of the troop of little girls in snow-white 
muslin, gossamer veils, anid with bouquets in their 
hands; of the small boys with rosettes in their 
buttonholes, and their faces wearing the conspic- 
uous glaze of a recent and unwonted visitation ; 
and of sundry impatient old gentlemen with 
white ‘gloves and shiny black clothes which 
(remembering their vocation) sat with but 
little grace upon them. The majestic official 
did his best to restrain the excitement of 
those various associates of the tailors’ bene- 
faction until the arrival of the little acolytes 
in scarlet with tall candles, and also of the 
clergy who were to conduct the service. With 
these newcomers came two large baskets of 
loaves, and also a smaller one containing dis- 
ereet slices of bread. Then the service began. 
the elderly members of the congregation be- 
ing honored with seats near the high altar, 
which enabled them periodically to gaze with 
extreme severity upon the young acolytes, 
who smiled consumedly at the bread, and at 
the tailors even, during the mass itself. In- 
deed, one of the lads was so overcome with 
the humor of the scene, that the officiating 
priest paused in the service to reprove him 
by a look that he ought not soon to have for- 
gotten. This, remember, at the high altar 
of the first cathedral of France! ‘Afterward 
there was a collection, and simultaneously, 
as a quid pro quo, one of the tailors went 
about with the basket of loose slices of bread, 
distributing them at random. ‘To the priests 
who had just said the responses he gave a 
piece, and also to the small acolyte who had 
behaved so badly. The little boys with ro- 
settes and the self-conscious little girls in 
bridal attire also participated in the charity, 
and straightway began to eat their pieces with 
great heartiness and smiling glances this way 
and that. All which, combined with the 
proud yet nervous air of the parchmented lit- 
tle tailor who made the doles, was again quite 
too much for the naughty acolyte, who had 
to retire behind the altar with the censer to 
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I have seen few ceremonies 
more interesting than this of 
the tailors in the cathedral of 
Reims. 
redolent of long-past times, 
when the various guilds of a 
town were bodies as potent as 
they were respectable. The 
fussy little tailors seemed to 
be not unaware of the interest 
they excited, which added yet 
keener zest to theservice. But | 
when it was over, and they |’ 
had come out of the exclusive | 
precincts of the choir (where | 
they are thus privileged to sit | 
once a year) their talk among | 
us of the common world was | 
of no very dignified nature. 
I had the misfortune to be an | 
auditor of a heated argument |; 
between the three smallest | 
and fussiest of the men about =| 
the restaurant at which they | — 
were now to meet and break-  |— 
fast together, in honor of their 
anniversary. The one tailor 
praised the restaurant he 
nominated, and the other two 
each had a preference of their 
own. So it went on for min- 
utes, until, with a mild, con- 
descending smile, the mag- 
nificent besworded guardian 
of the cathedral urged all the 
tailors to the west portal, and 
bowed them into the open air. 
During the long day of its 
existence Reims Cathedral has 
seen many such scenes as 
this. But the fashions have vastly changed in 
the meanwhile. Doublets are not now what they 
were when Charles VII. went in state up the aisle 
to bring new hope to France; nor are church 
ceremonies. In the old days a guild festival of 
this kind would have been attended by the citi- 
zens and their wives and daughters by the hun- 
dred. But to the new townsfolk and others who 
watched the ceremony on this occasion 
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It was so distinctly 4 8 


merely a starched bit of a spectacle, more apt to, 


tickle the laughter in a man than to excite his 
reverence. 

From the cathedral it is no long walk to the 
Rue de Sedan, where the producers of Dry Mono- 
pole have their offices. I expected to find myself 
in an atmosphere elevating with the diffused bou- 





















QCUTTING WIRES TO FASTEN OORKS. 

quet of champagne. But the cellars of Messrs. 
Heidsieck are a considerable distance from their 
offices, and there was not so much as a cork visi- 
ble in the place to hint at the nature of the busi- 
ness here so abundantly conducted. Perhaps it 
is as well that it is so. It is said that the very 
fumes of the cellars sometimes prove too much 
for the head of a weakly man. And I myself can 
vouch for the fact that they become distinctly 
nauseating after even two or three hours. 

It is not the custom with the champagne mer- 
chants of Reims to treat their employés as the 
traditional confectioner treats his apprentice. 
They do not in fact attempt to breed in them a 
distaste for champagne. That I suppose were 
a crime of high treason against the majesty of 
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the noble vine. In the premises of Pommery, 
indeed, it is the vogue to offer one glass of cham- 
pagne daily to the persons employed. That 
tuken before work begins may well be thought to 
serve as an agreeable and useful stimulant to 
labor. But the common beverage in the cellars 
is a good, sound red wine, which is dispensed to 
the workers in no stinted measure. I am told 
that there are members of the fair sex at leid- 
sieck’s (cork stampers, bottle markers, etc.) who 
dispose of four quart bottles of red wine during 
their ten hours of work. The men, too, are a 
thirsty race. Mme. Pommery is less lavish with 
her servants. She allows them a couple of bot- 
tles each in the day, which seems adequate. 

From the ground floor of the spacious ware- 
house into which one enters from the inner court- 
yard of Messrs. Heidsieck’s premises a shaft de- 
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scends vertically about a hundred and fifty feet 
into the ground. It is sunk through solid chalk. 
From the main shaft there are three lateral gal- 
leries which connect with each other by stair- 
cases. ‘These galleries hold the millions of bot- 
tles of champagne which are the necessary equip- 
ment of a first-rate modern Reims house. The 
vertical shaft is of course for mechanical purposes 
only. Ilere is a machine and an endless chain, 
which lift the wine to the surface in cases. The 
wine is made (if the word may be used where 
** fabricated ” would not do equally well) below, 
and packed for exportation above. 

The temperature in these gloomy corridors cut 
in the native rock never varies from about 46° 
Fahrenheit. In winter the men enjoy it for its 
mildness, but in summer it seems far from genial. 
The excessive dampness, too, must be prejudicial 
in many cases. If you touch 
the heavy canvas screcns 
which divide the galleries, you 
feel that you could squeeze 
quarts of water from them, 
and the walls of course reek 
with moisture. Yet there is 
really not a degree too much 
of cold, nor one drop too much 
of humidity, in the cellars. 
All this is necessary to tame 
the high spirits of the cham- 
pagne wine. ‘The loss by 
bursting bottles is enormous, 
even under these conditions 
of discomfort for mortals and 
restraint for wine. 

There is electric light in 
the cellars, but its lustre 
seems much abated by the 
prevalent gloom and oppress- 
ive humidity. The men work- 
ing among the bottles thirty 
yards away are but dimly vis- 
ible. And what tedious, unin- 
spiring work some of it is! 
Imagine, for instance, a per- 
son spending ten hours of 
continuous toil in lifting bot- 
tles from their racks, giving 
them a turn or two, and re- 
placing them. This, too, in 
absolute solitude, in a slip of 
a gallery deviating from a 
main corridor, and curtained 
off from the hollow sound of 
his comrades’ voices in the dis- 
tance by the wet sackcloth at 
the opening. No doubt, with 
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ENDLESS CHAIN, FOR ELEVATING BOTTLES FROM THE CAVES, 


men of conscience and concentration, this loneli- 
ness serves well enough in the interests of the firm. 
A deft workman will, it is said, turn from 25,000 
to 30,000 bottles daily. This is his work day after 
day. It is oneof the various processes which give 


us a wine clear as crystal, from which almost every 
particle of sediment las been coaxed and expelled. 
But it does not suit all men. Some cannot stand 
the dismal monotony, which really seems almost 
on a par with certain of the experiences of a 
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Siberian exile. Life in the champagne cellars does 
not tend to length of days. After a spell of years 
in such employment the man seems to have be- 
come unfitted for continuous existence above the 
ground and in a drier air. While he is daily in 
the damp atmosphere of 45° or 46°, and supported 
by a daily magnum or two of good red wine, he 
has not much to complain about. But afterward 
he is apt to fall to pieces. Fifty-five is reckoned 
a good age for him to attain. 

Of the various details of the making of good 
champagne, none is more interesting than the final 
stage, immediately precedent to the second and 
last corking. This occurs when the wine has been 
in bottle long enough to have had all the sedi- 
ment brought toward the cork by the systematic 
turning and the general inclination of the bottle 
itself. If you look at the sediment in such a bot- 
tle you may well be surprised at its bulk and ap- 
parent solidity. It shows itself as a substance by 
the cork from half an inch to an inch in length. 
The contrast of its whiteness with the pellucid 
gold of the nether wine is curious. And it is 
from this stratum of fine white particles, the erys- 
tullized tartar of the wine, that each bottle has 
successively to be freed by the process known as 
‘*dégagement,” though more often called ‘ dis- 
gorgement.” 

Much depends upon the skill of the ‘ dis- 
gorger,” as we will call the man who sits at his 
work, and takes bottle after bottle to operate 
upon. Unless he can time his movements to the 
second, he is more than likely to spill an unneces- 
sary amount of the pure wine in expelling the 
sediment. This, with millions of bottles, of course 
would mean the sacrifice of a vast deal of wine. 
The disgorgers are therefore the best paid men in 
the champagne vaults. At Heidsieck’s a method 
is in vogue which freezes the sediment so that it 
comes out asalump of ice. The bottle is then 
passed by the disgorger to another man who fills 
the vacuum caused by the removal of this sub- 
stance with champagne liqueur. Some people 
suppose that brandy is used for this purpose, but 
that is a popular error. 

With all possible speed the bottle passes finally 
to the corker, who soon solves the riddle of howa 
cork with a natural diameter of an inch and a 
quarter can be got into a bottle mouth having a 
diameter of but three-quarters of an inch. Fifty 
years ago the corking was done in the old-fash- 
ioned way, with a strong arm and a mallet. The 
bottles then sometimes broke to pieces under the 
vigorous blows they had to bear, and the bottler 
bottled at his peril. It still happens, of course, 
that in disgorging its sediment occasionally a bot- 
tle flies to pieces and endangers the disgorger. 
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sut upon the whole the risks are much less than 

they were. Improvements in the processes of 
champagne making are not infrequent ; yet there 
is still an opening for the inventive mind. There 
is, as the phrase runs, a fortune at hand for the 
man who can design a non-absortive cork. 

It is quite a relief to emerge from the damp 
chill home of these millions of bottles of cham- 
pagne, and to glance at the women above working 
in the blessed daylight and breathing a more con- 
genial air. Here are sacks of corks, and the 
dames and girls may be seen giving the impress 
of Dry Monopole to one cork after another. The 
cork itself is of the best obtainable quality ; with 
a little search among the stamped pieces, you may 
discover some of a material as smooth as planed 
deal. 

The wrapping of the tinfoil round the necks of 
the bottles and the labeling are also women’s 
work. It is iateresting to learn that the red foil 
bottles are for Germany. They indicate a sweeter 
wine than that which goes to England. Canning 
once said that the man who declared that he pre- 
ferred dry champagne to sweet lied unblushingly. 
This was, of course, a candid confession of inex- 
perience on the part of the statesman. His words 
would be received with polite incredulity among 
the people of Reims. And certainly, after drink- 
ing a bottle of Dry Monopole here among the 
models of old champagne bottles during the last 
century, one has no desire for anything sweeter. 
My guide told me that he has more than once 
taken as much as four bottles of the wine without 
inconvenience. The occasions were festive and 
exceptional ; but his words were none the less a 
compliment both to the wine and to his own 
head and stomach. 

it must not be thought, in spite of the im- 
mense and growing consumption of ‘champagne 
the world over, that the trade of wine merchant 
in Reims is one of sure and easy prosperity. Ver- 
haps only one year in twelve can be termed a good 
vintage. The man without enough capital to wait 
for the good vintages to balance the bad ones 
must not hope to make a reputation, and the 
fortune that follows a reputation. There ‘must, 
too, be an immense sum invested in reserve wines, 
especially in a house like Heidsieck’s, which relies 
mainly upon the production of wine of uniform 
quality. Dry Monopole is Dry Monopole all the 
world over. If you are sure the bottle before you 
contains this, you know exactly what pleasure is 
in store for you. But the makers of Dry Mono- 
pole have toiled about a hundred years for their 
fame. Iask upon what amount of capital a house 
like theirs could be established, and am told that 
with 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 of francs the experi- 
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ment might be made. As for the result of the 
experiment, however, it would it be like tossing 
up a coin and crying head or tail. 

One set of cellars in Reims much resembles an- 
other. There is, however, something peculiarly 
captivating to the imagination in the larger and 
loftier vaults of the great House of Pommery. 
Iiere the eye is appealed to much more than in 
the galleries of Messrs. Heidsieck. ‘There is no 
electric lighting, but the daylight descends in 
places down huge yawning shafts pierced in the 
chalk. The Romans are said to have begun these 
useful excavations in Reims, and Messrs. ’ommery 
and Greno have much improved upon their free- 
hold of old Rome’s labors. ‘The number of bot- 
tles here may be two or three times as many as in 
Heidsieck’s cellars. It is impossible to give an 
exact account. There are miles of them, with 
from 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 bottles by the way- 
side, and between 500 to 600 men and women to 
attend to them. 

Bearing in mind the vastness of the supply, it 
does not seem that the champagne makers of 
Reims act with imprudent generosity in offering 
as they do bottle after bottle of their choicest wine 
to their casual visitors. It is, however, an act of 
very precious courtesy. Thus, having in the 


morning drunk a bottle and a half of Dry Mono- 
pole, I was privileged in the afternoon to be able 
This is 


to compare it with Pommery’s ‘‘ 1884.” 
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the date of the last good champagne year. The 
cellarer (who is a gentleman of standing, for all his 
blue smock) has no doubt of your verdict as he 
pours the aromatic fluid into your glass. It is as 
clear as spring water, and the color of a sulphur 
crystal. The bottles thus opened for the tourist 
may, I suppose, be counted by the thousand an- 
nually. But it is enough to remember the his- 
toric ravaging of the cellars of M. Moet of Eper- 
nay during the Revolutionary wars to realize that 
good may come out of such apparent sacrifice. 
The Russians relieved M. Moet of about 600,000 
bottles. That would of course have ruined a 
small man; but M. Moet could afford to wait, 
and soon after the war he found that he received 
twice as many orders from Russia as before. ‘That 
immeasurable country continues to be a valued 
client both in Epernay and Reims—though it is 
not reputed to be the best of judges between gen- 
uine and fictitious champagne. 

There are other names to conjure with here 
within sound of the bold bells of the cathedral be- 
sides Heidsieck and Pommery ; but they need not 
be enumerated. They are at least as well known 
as the names of certain crowned heads of the 
Eastern Hemisphere. Are they not on every 
wine list throughout the world, and have they 
not the agreeable consciousness that they are fac- 
tors of innocent exhilaration in a thousand house- 
holds every day in the year ? 








THE CRADLE 


(Sophia, fourth daughter of James ., 


A straraut, smooth cover folded down; 


The dust lies thick on the marble brown, 


And the stony pillow narrow and cold. 
The little face lieth still and straight, 
Quaintly hooded in baby ctate 

The baby who died at two days old. 


Lapped and folded in marble grim, 


She sleeps and smiles there, hushed and prim, 


A princess born of the Stuart line ; 


All around her the stained light crawls 
Up clustered column and fretted walls, 


With rose and trefoil and herald’s sign. 








WESTMINSTER. 


died 1603, aged two days.) 


One poor title is all she bore 
James’s daughter, and nothing more ; 
All she owneth of regal fame 
forrow or splendor, pride of power, 
Pomp of passion, the bitter dower 
Of all the Stuarts—is their name. 


Round her lieth, in awful state, 

Dust once quickened and «animate ; 

Kings and princes and counselors old, 
Courtiers, supple and quick to learn 
Freak of fashion and fortune’s turn, 


Cunning statesmen and warriors bold. 
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In a league of endless silence met, 

Lie Tudor and stern Plantagenet, 

Old feuds forgotten in deathly calm. 
There on their high beds altarwise 
They rest and wait, with sealid eyes, 

And meek hands folded palm to pahn. 


Hath she no playmates, should she stir 
And lift the shroud that covers her? 
Or does the baby lie alone ? 
All day she waits with that husht smile, 
Till the moonlight treads the middle aisle, 
And wakes the children one by one. 


Over her head, niched safe and deep, 

She knows what urnid ashes sleep 

For when the nights are long and clear, 
The sons of Edward, hand in hand, 
Step down, and in the moonlight stand 

And rock the little cradle-bier. 


Their rose-leaf faces laugh and lean 

The yellow-shining waves between, 

And straight the baby wakes and smiles! 
They bid for her, in shadow-show, 
Full many a pageant come and go 

Soundless along the vaulted aisles. 
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The mitred abbot with crosier tall, 

The lords in purple and in pall, 

The barefoot monks, all ghostly gray— 
Where the winds through the silent quire sigh, 
Wind by the tombs to the altar high, 

And stand in the great rose window’s ray. 


And the little King is crowned again 
The King with never a throne or reign! 
There tiny York, by Mowbray’s side, 
Quaint as some knight of Elfland stands, 
And the abbot blesses, with lifted hands, 
The baby bridegroom and the bride. 


But they show her not, in the moonlight fair, 
The grave by the winding chapel stair; 
They tell no tales of the curtained death 
The stealthy tread and the glint of mail, 
The stooping faces gaunt and pale- 
The moan in sleep and the strangled breath. 


All night they wake for their shadow-play, 
And ever, as dark wears on to day, 
The baby’s eyelids droop and fall; 
Till they lay her softly again to sleep 
Under the dusty covers deep 
In her stony bed by the chapel wall. 


And she sleeps and smiles there, quaint and prim, 
Folded and sealed in marble grim 


She hath no history, knows no fame; 


‘**James’s daughter” 
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is all they say 
Heir to a grave in the abbey gray, 
And the ruined pride of the Stuart name. 


G. A. Davis. 
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PENDANT. 


By JUDITH SPENCER. 


THERE was a blaze of lights in the Van Arsdale 
Mansion, and the sound of music and voices came 
floating through the open windows and across the 
still night air; so that a belated pedestrian, pass- 
ing down Maple Avenue, said that they were giv- 
ing another of their “big blow-outs,” and he 
wondered how much it must cost old Van Arsdale 
a year to entertain on such an enormous scale ! 

The passer-by was wrong, however, for this was 
in reality a small and entirely impromptu affair, 
arranged by Miss Estherina at a moment’s no- 
tice, in honor of a party of friends who had come 
up from the city to dine with them, and were go- 
ing back on the midnight train. 

The friends had expected to meet Mr. Van Ars- 
dale at the ferry, but at the last moment he had 
sent them word that he had been unavoidably de- 
tained and would not be able to come up until 
the nine-thirty express ; and now, instead of Mr. 
Van Arsdale, a boy had come with a telegram 
which said: “Shall not be home to-night; stay- 
ing with Judge Blank. 
by Dick to-morrow.” 

Miss Estherina laughed gayly. ‘Just like poor 
dear. papa,” she said, ‘‘not to remember that 
Dick has gone to Newport for Charlie Davis’s 
wedding !” And turning to the friends from the 
city, she added, with amusing plaintiveness, ‘‘ You 
really ought to let yourselves be persuaded to re- 
main over now. How can you think of going 
down to-night and leaving poor mamma and me, 
two lorn women, alone in this wilderness of a 
house ?” 


Send law papers down 


This gave rise to many jests and bright sugges- 
tions, one of which was that Mrs. and Miss Van 
Arsdale should abandon the house and accom- 
pany their friends back to town. But Mrs. Van 
Arsdale added the climax to the amusement of 
the party by her complacent announcement that 
‘*she should not be afraid to stay in a haunted 
house with her daughter, for Estherina was as 
good as any man.” 

There was at least one man among the little 
company who thought that Estherina Van Ars- 
dale was deffer than any man—or than any other 
young woman ; and he thought, too, that the ob- 
ject of his adoration had never looked more lovely 
or more unattainable than she did that night. 
Her black gauze dinner gown was so wonderfully 
becoming to her rich coloring and majestic style 
of beauty ; and her dark eyes were as brilliant as 
the superb pendant of diamonds which lay upon 
her perfect neck, and rose and fell and flashed its 


thousand points of light with her every breath 
and motion. 

“But, Miss Van Arsdale,” questioned a youth 
from the city, ‘if you should be wakened to-night 
by a burglar in the house, what would you do ?” 

‘*Shoot him !” she replied, without an instant’s 
hesitation, and Mrs. Van Ardale added : 

‘* Estherina is a good markswoman, and indeed 
[ was myself in my earlier days.” 

Harold Ingraham lingered a moment after the 
other guests were gone. 

‘Mrs. Van Arsdale,” he said, ‘‘ joking aside, 
will you not permit me to stay here to-night on 
guard ? [assure you, I should be most happy 

He spoke to the mother, but his eyes were fixed 
upon the daughter’s lovely face. 

‘Mr. Ingraham, you are very kind, but I could 
not think of such a thing. And you must not 
take our jests so seriously ; my daughter and I 
have often been alone together, both in the country 
and in town, and neither of us is at all nervous.” 

‘* But, at least, cannot I be of service in closing 
up the house ?” 

His eyes sought Estherina’s with a mute appeal, 
but she only smiled and shook her head. 

‘‘TIannah always sees to the closing up; you 
are really very kind, but there is nothing you can 
do.” 

There was no possible excuse for lingering now, 
so, with a gentle pressure of her lovely but unre- 
sponsive hand, he went away ; and his heart grew 
heavy as he traversed the few hundred feet that 
lay between their homes, and thought how self- 
reliant Estherina’s nature was, and how hopeless 
it seemed that she would ever accept his protec- 
tion or his love. 

After Ingraham’s departure Mrs. Van Arsdale 
went at once to her room, but Estherina remained 
in the drawing room for a few minutes, while 
Hannah was locking up the house. 

She bent, for a moment, over a jar filled with 
the roses that Ingraham had brought to her that 
night; and as she inhaled their fragrance she 
thought with a mild compassion of his infatua- 
tion for her, and wondered a little why it had not 
been possible for her to return his affection. She 
certainly liked him, but then she liked a dozen 
other men as well ; and she tried to find some suf- 
ficient reason to explain her indifference to them 
all. 

‘It must be because I have never found a 
nature as strong as my own,” she thought. “It 





would be insufferable to be tied to a husband 
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upon whom I must necessarily look down ; and it 
is the fate of all strong natures to be lonely, to 
stand apart by themselves as if upon an inaccessi- 
ble mountain height.” 

Looking up from her reverie, she saw Hannah 
struggling with a window which refused to let 
itself be shut. 

“Come, let me try it,” she said. ‘‘ There !” 
she added, triumphantly ; for while Hannah held 
back the lace draperies, Estherina had reached 
forward among the palms which gracefully filled 
the window niches, and with a slight exertion of 
her superb strength had closed the unruly win- 
dow and turned its refractory catch. Then she 
drew hack with a little smile of satisfaction, not 
unpleased to have shown physical superiority, as 
well as the mental power of which she was so 
proud, 

She slowly ascended the broad stairway while 
Hannah was extinguishing the lights, and she 
saw with some surprise that her mother had made 
all of her preparations for the night, while she 
had been dreaming in the room below. 

“©Come, hurry a little, Estherina,” Mrs. Van 
Arsdale said. ‘* You will room with me to- 
night, and I am tired and want to get quieted 
soon.” 

Estherina therefore hurried rather more than 
was usual with her, and in a few minutes entered 
her mother’s bedroom, as stately and handsome 
in her dainty white ruffled wrapper, over which 
her luxuriant dark hair fell in heavy braids, as 
she had been in her black gauze evening gown so 
short a time before. 

She carried a little case of polished wood, which 
she placed upon the table, saying, composedly : 

‘‘Dick’s pistols ; they won’t be needed, of 
course, but it’s just as well to have them handy.” 

Then she locked the doors and put out the 
light. 

In the middle of the night Estherina was wak- 
ened suddenly by a sound like stealthy footsteps 
on the piazza roof. Like a flash it came over her 
that her father and brother were away; that the 
jewels and the plate which they were known to 
have were a tempting bait ; and that the burglars 
they had been talking about for years had come 
at last ! 

Quickly and silently she arose and slipped on 
her wrapper, while she wakened her sleeping 
mother with the words : 

‘‘ Hush !—don’t be frightened ; there’s a man 
on the roof—if I see him I shall shoot !” 

Swiftly reaching the table where they lay, Es- 
therina caught a pistol in each hand, and then 
turned to the French window which stood open 
upon a tiny balcony. The whole place was bathed 


in moonlight. She saw a shadow pass swiftly 
across the piazza roof and disappear just where 
a ladder was upreared outside the window of her 
dressing room. 

** Thieves! murderers !” cried Estherina, in a 
ringing voice, and the report of a revolver was 
heard on the still night air. Again she cried 
out: ‘* Help! Robbers! Don’t let them get 
away !” 

And again and again the sharp report of the 
pistol rang through the night. 

Answering cries were heard in the distance, 
and soon swift approaching footsteps ; and while 
Estherina still stood like a beautiful statue in the 
pale moonlight, one smoking revolver at her feet, 
the other still clasped in her hand, and Mrs. Van 
Arsdale crouched in the window beside her, Har- 
old Ingraham came dashing up, the first to ar- 
rive, hastily dressed and breathle.s, and white 
with alarm. 

Other neighbors quickly followed ; the fright- 
ened servants came flocking down, and a thorough 
search was made through the house, and also 
through the grounds, lest the thieves might still 
be lurking in the bushes about the place. 

Kstherina’s statement was calm and _ positive ; 
and the ladder, together with heavy footprints on 
the soft turf below her window, were additional 
and most convincing proofs of the attempted rob- 
bery, which, as far as could be ascertained in this 
first hasty examination, had been without success. 

After awhile those who had come to their as- 
sistance went away one by one. Some went to 
carry the story of Estherina’s bravery back to 
those at home, and to see that their own fasten- 
ings were secure, while others had gone to rouse 
the sleeping village officials so that active meas- 
ures might be employed to trace the would-be 
robbers. . 

Ingraham had again offered his services to Mrs. 
Van Arsdale, and this time she had accepted 
them gratefully, for she admitted that she felt a 
little nervous now, and dreaded lest the robbers 
should return. So during the few remaining hours 
of the night he remained on guard, pacing slowly 
to and fro in the now dimly lighted and quiet 
drawing room, so recently the scene of brilliant 
repartee and mirth. 

Estherina, meanwhile, sat by the window over- 
head, and watched the moonlight grow pale and 
fade away in the first dim light of dawn. She 
was not nervous, but calm—yes, very calm, and 
well satisfied that she had proved herself so effi- 
cient in the late emergency—even though in the 
uncertain moonlight she Aad missed her aim. 

The pale light on the horizon grew rosy in the 
glow of the coming sunrise. LEstherina saw that 
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her mother was sleeping peacefully now, and she 
went softly away to her own room to dress ; and 
then, early as it was, joined Ingraham, who was 
now walking up and down the gravel path before 
the door. 

She was annoyed to find that he had removed 
the ladder, though from the crushed and tram- 
pled grass she easily found the place where it had 
stood. As she was looking at the heavy’ foot- 
prints she discovered something else—a clot of 
red that stained the ground, and then another— 
and still another. 

She turned to Ingraham : li had seen the 
crimson spots and started visibly, but he checked 
the words that had risen to his lips as Estherina 
said, in a low voice: ‘Then I must have hit one 
of them, after all. See, you can trace him by 
these drops of blood here—and here; he went 
around the house and off in that direction.” 

She straightened herself, and went on, compos- 
edly: ‘I thought last night they had not taken 
anything, but I was mistaken—my diamond pend- 
ant is gone.” 

Ingraham started, and a curious pallor over- 
spread his face. ‘‘ Your pendant, the one you 


, too, 


wore last night—gone ?” he stammered. 
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INGRAHAM HAD CAUGHT THE BRUTE BY THE THROAT AND WAS HOLDING HIM AT ARM’S LENGTH.” 


“Yes,” she replied ; ‘‘I carelessly left it lying 
on the bureau in my dressing room; I never 
thought of it again until this morning, and then 
it was gone. The ladder was just outside of that 
window,” she added, significantly. 

Ingraham seemed so disconcerted at this intel- 
ligence that Estherina thought scornfully that 
he was not much of a man, and she felt some- 
thing very like a contemptuous pity for him at 
the moment. 


‘Now, I wish to recover my pendant at any 
cost,” she went on, after a short pause. ‘‘I am 
very fond of it, aside from its value; and am 


even more anxious to get it back than to have 
the robbers brought to justice. If 1 wait until 
papa’s return to-night, it may be too late ; so may 
[ask you to put the matter into a good detective’s 
hands at once—and also to advertise in all the 
papers, offering a suitable reward and no ques- 
tions asked ?” 

**Don’t do that, I beg of you, 
dale,” Ingraham said, impulsively. 

Estherina looked at him in some surprise. 
‘‘ Why not, I pray ?” she asked, with a slight ele- 
vation of her beautiful level brows. 

‘** Because for you I dread all such publicity ; 


Miss Van Ars- 
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and—and I think the chances for the pendant’s 
recovery are better the more quietly we can work. 
I wish 1 could persuade you to leave it entirely to 
me.” 

But the idea of publicity was not altogether dis- 
tasteful to her; and when the Weekly Gazette 
made its appearance, with a long sensational ac- 
count of Miss Estherina Van Arsdale’s beauty and 
bravery, she bought up a dozen or two copies, and 
sent them broadcast to her friends. 

sut neither the slow local authorities nor the 
detective from the city could succeed in tracing 
the robbers; nor did the advertisements, which 
were repeated week after week in all the papers, 
bring any tidings of Miss Van Arsdale’s precious 
diamond pendant, and Estherina had now began 
to despair of ever seeing it again. 

But the thieves had made no further attempts 
to enter the house, which had now been made 
doubly secure by the latest patent burglar alarms, 
and by the presence of a fine young mastiff which 
Dick had brought with him from Newport, where 
the news of the burglary had reached him. 

The summer festivities had gone on without in- 
terruption, and every different set of guests at the 
Van Arsdales’ had been regaled with the story of 
Estherina’s bravery, until that young woman had 
begun to tire of all the praise that she received. 

One warm afternoon she was half reclining in 
her low piazza chair, awaiting the return of a 
driving paity of Dick’s friends. Ingraham, on his 
way up from the train, had seen her there alone, 
and joined her. 

Conversation had now languished, and Esther- 
ina was watching him from under her half-closed 
eyelids, half amused at his glances of undisguised 
admiration in her direction. 

He was still her devoted attendant, her slave, 
upon whom she looked down, with a curious sort 
of pity, from her own solitary height. She some- 
times even admitted to herself that she would 
miss, not /im exactly, but his unfailing attentions, 
after the inevitable question had been asked and 
answered. 

As they were sitting thus a strange, unusual 
sound caused them both to turn at the same mo- 
ment, and they saw Lion, the young mastiff, who 
had been ailing and kept tied at the stable for a 
day or two, approaching rapidly. His head hung 
down, his dull and staring, froth 
dropped from his lips, while from his open mouth 
ame a dull and terrible sound that struck Esther- 
ina with a sudden horror. It was evident on the 


eves were 


instant that the dog was mad. 

With a cry of absolute terror she sprang through 
the open window, overturning the pots of palms 
in her flight, but never pausing until she had 
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reached her room and shut herself safely within. 
Then a horrible fascination impelled her to look 
from her window at what was taking place below. 

But she was all unprepared for the sight which 
met her eyes. Ingraham, upon whom she had 
looked down so long from her superior height, 
had not attempted to escape, but had caught the 
brute by the throat and was holding him out at 
arm’s length while his fingers were closing tighter 
and tighter, like a vise, choking away the strug- 
gling animal’s breath. 

But would Ingraham’s strength hold out ? She 
had never dreamed of such strength in those slim 
white hands. Would not the brute in his agony 
wrench himself free and bury his cruel fangs in 
the flesh of the man she—once—thought she de- 
spised ? 

“Ah!” She caught at the window frame for 
support, for Ingraham, suddenly hurling the 
weakened brute to the ground, had caught up 
his heavy stick and dealt a blow so swift and true 
that Lion neither moved nor moaned. 

Still trembling in every limb, Estherina slowly 
descended the broad stairway. Once or twice she 
had to stop a moment to recover herself, and 
when she at last reached the piazza Ingraham 
was gone, and two of the workmen he had sent 
were carrying the dead mastiff away. 

Suppose, in the desperate encounter, the dog’s 
teeth had even grazed his hand! The anxiety 
and suspense she felt were maddening, and she 
hastened in to send the first servant she could 
find to follow Mr. Ingraham and bring her word 
whether or not he had escaped unhurt. 

She went into the drawing room to await the 
answer, and there the first things that met her 
eyes were the palms she had overturned in her 
hasty flight. A feeling of shame came over her 
and mingled with other new and unknown emo- 
tions, as she thought of her sudden and cowardly 
retreat, and contrasted it with Ingraham’s insfant 
courage. 

She had lifted one of the plants upright, and 
had turned to raise another, when she saw that the 
faience jar in which it had stood had been broken 
in its fall and was lying now in two pieces like an 
open shell. At the same time she caught sight 
of something sparkling, yet half concealed by the 
faience fragments and the earthen pot of the 
prostrate palm. She bent down, uttered a low 
ery, and rose again with her long-lost diamond 
pendant in her hand ! 

At that moment Ingraham entered the room, 

«* They told me you had sent over to inquire. 
I am unhurt, but I should be beyond measure 
happy if I thought that you really cared,” he 
said. 
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“‘T do care,” she answered, slowly, while her 
color came and went. “I care very much; I 
think I have been looking at things all summer 
through the large end of the glass ; and—and it 
has just suddenly been turned around ; but—I 
cannot see things plainly even now.” 

Her upturned glance was almost appealing ; 
Ingraham had never seen her so lovely, so gen- 
tle, before. 

** Look,” she continued, slowly, and the dia- 
mond pendant glittered in her outstretched hand. 
‘‘T have just found this; it was in that broken 
jardinicre ; there must have been just space 
enough for it to lie concealed.” 

*“* Ah,” he exclaimed, with evident satisfaction, 
‘¢T was sure it would be found at last !” 

‘‘Found!” she repeated. ‘ Then you think it 
was not stolen ?” 

He bit his lip, but did not reply, and she went 
on, hurriedly : 

**Could it not have been stolen and afterward 
placed here by the thief, either out of fear of dis- 
covery or for some other reason, and knowing 
that it would be found and restored to its owner 
some day ? I see you do not think so; but then, 
how else could it have come here ?” 

She paused and seemed to be rapidly consider- 
ing her own question in every light; then she 
started and said, in a low, hurried voice : 

** That was the window I closed myself that 
night ; it was hard to shut, and I leaned far in 
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among the curtains and the plants. Could it have 
been—oh, do you think that the chain could have 
become loosened ? But, Mr. Ingraham, the Jad- 
der—the footsteps I heard on the roof? You are 
still silent. Do you think I could have been 
dreaming? Don’t you think there was any rob- 
ber, then, at all? Oh, what a pitiful fool I have 
made of myself, then ; and you have known it all 
this time! But the ladder, and the drops of 
blood—you saw that too ; there must have been a 
man prowling about the place that night! Mr. 
Ingraham,” in a tragic tone, ‘I remember that 
we had painters working here then ; could it have 
been ¢heir ladder? And the blood drops; oh, 
could they have been—red paint ? And you have 
known this all the while. and I—I thought 
you P 

‘** But, Estherina, no one knew except me, and 
no one will ever know. My darling, it was such a 
natural mistake ; and I never intended you to be 
undeceived.” 

Iler haughty pride was now all gone, and with 
a new sweet self-abasement she said : 

‘You are the most generous and the bravest, 
manliest man I have ever known !” 

It was not Estherina’s nature to do anything by 
halves, and when she stepped down from her 
lofty pedestal she enthroned Harold Ingraham 
upon it in her stead; but he is still so much in 
love with his beautiful wife that he has never yet 
abused his power. 
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By GrEorGE G. MUNGER, 


O theme has been a greater 
favorite than the old-time 
inn or tavern, for the pen 
of the poet and other 

writers. ‘The blissful moments 

passed in that home of comfort 

seem to have made a great im- 

pression on their minds. The 

list is a long one of those who have chanted the 
praises of this place, comprising Shakespeare, 

Beaumont, Shenstone, Dryden, Pope, Goldsmith, 

Dr. Johnson, Archbishop Leighton, ‘* Dr. Syn- 

tax,” Keats and Longfellow. The name of Mr. 

Richard Mansfield, the actor, is the last to be added 

to the roll. In a late issue of the Philadelphia 

North American he describes a railroad ride with 

his theatrical company from New York to Pitts- 

burgh, where he arrived somewhat after midnight, 

and was received at the hotel with a cold room, a 






cold bed and a pitcher of ice water, which impelled 
him to panegyrize the old-fashioned tavern in the 
following fashion ; ‘* Where is the jovial host that 
met you at the door, stroking his fat hands one 
upon another, and bowing you in, and descanting 
upon- the excellence of his larder and his cellar, 
and tempting your but too eager appetite with pas- 
tries and pullets, with rosy rounds of beef and 
brimming mugs of foaming ale? Where—oh, 
where ? And where is the warm fire that burned 
upon the hearth, the genteel white-chokered, red- 
faced, baldheaded butler, the courtesying maid 
who brought your slippers and gave you a sly 
glance from her pretty eyes as she knelt by the 
fire before you, and whom you rewarded with a 
chuck under the chin, or—worse things have hap- 
pened—a kiss, when the host had waddled away ? 
Where—oh, where ? Here is steam, here is ice 
water, a cold welcome and a prodigious bill.” 
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which were one or 











A SHAKESPEAREAN RELIC—THE OLD GARTER INN AT WINDSOR (RECENTLY DEMOLISHED ). 


The inns of which we speak were those of the 
time of Shakespeare, and from that down to about 
one hundred years ago. ‘They were the establish- 
ments which gave birth to the common law of 
inns and innkeepers, under which the people of 
England and of this country live to-day, except 
so far as it has been modified by express legislative 
enactment. They were the parents of the early 
inns of our own country, which existed until rail- 
rouds swept them aside and led the way to the 
modern hotel caravansaries. 

In form they were 
around an open space or court. 


quadrangular, or built 
The street end 
presented the face of the inn itself, and the front 
of the stable, with a broad arched driveway be- 
tween, having strong gates through which the 
candidates for the stable and the yard passed, 
such as the single saddle horse, the mail coach, 
the chaise and the loaded wain. From the rafters 
of the archway depended joints of beef and a va- 
riety of poultry, to dispel any doubts as to the ca- 
pacity of the larder. 
the heavy mail coaches used to rumble in at all 
hours of the day and night, the tired passengers 


Through this spacious gate 


over some routes creeping forth and thanking their 
stars in having escaped the highwaymen and the 
holes and sloughs of the road, while those by other 
routes stepped forth regretting the termination 
of the ride over merry roads with blooming haw- 
thorn and chestnut trees, the larks singing aloft 
and the village bells and the blacksmith’s ham- 
mer tinkling in the distance. 

The ground floor was devoted to the reception 
room or parlor, the eating room, the taproom or 
barroom and other offices of a like nature, the 
kitchen and the stable; and the upper stories, 


two, were given up 
to bedrooms and 
private parlors, with 
outside galleries 
running around the 
three or four sides 
facing the court, 
which the guests 
gained by ascending 
an outside staircase 


from the ground 
floor, and from 
which they could 
enter their rooms. 


They were wont to 
come out from their 
rooms into these 
balconies, and git 
there looking down 
upon the busy scenes 
in the court below. In early days, before the con- 
struction of theatres, these inns were favorite 
places for dramatic representations, both in Lon- 
don and in the provinces, a temporary stage being 
erected at the back of the yard, the space in front 
of it on the ground being the pit, and the sur- 
rounding galleries doing duty as boxes. 

There is an admirable description of one of 
these coaching and carriers’ inns by Dickens in 
‘* Pickwick Papers,” which is a faithful portraiture 
of the form and arrangement of such an estab- 
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lishment, and also furnishes us 
quite an idea of its interior 
workings, introducing us as it 
does to ‘* the bustling old Jand- 
lady” of the same, the sociable 
chambermaid, and the ‘‘ Boots,” 
who was no less a personage 
than Mr. Sam Weller. 

These inns had their names 
from the pictures on the signs 
which hung in front of them. 
As very few persons in those 
early times could read, this 
mode of naming them became 
necessary. Hence there were 
placed on these signs representa- 
tions of human beings, of ani- 
mals, of inhabitants of the air 
and the sea, of fruits, flowers, 
ete. And according to the pict- 
ures thus presented came the 
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names of the Boar’s Ilead Tavern, the Mermaid ‘l'avern, 
the White Hart, the Bull, the Bull and Mouth, the Cock 
and Magpie, the 'Three Pigeons, the Four Swans, the Royal 
George, the Holly Tree, the Green Man, the Bell Savage, 
and hundreds of others in London and the provincial towns, 


Cobham. 
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The signs of innumerable inns through Eng- 
land take after the sovereigns. The Royal Henrys 
and Charleses and Georges are almost countless. 
There is one to Queen Victoria at Coopersale in 
Essex under which is the following inscription : 

‘*The Queen some day 
May come this way 
And see our Tom and Jerry. 
Perhaps she'll stop 
And stand a drop, 
To make her subjects merry.” 


The domain of religion was invaded for names. 
There were several ‘‘ Mitres” in London. Anda 
“Devil” and a ‘Little Devil.” There was a 
‘* Salutation ” Tavern—the sign representing the 
angel saluting the Virgin Mary—and the ‘‘ Three 
Nuns” in Aldgate, a well-known coaching and 
carriers’ inn, three nuns standing in a row on the 
sign, the middle and taller one having her arms 
and her hands crossed over her breast. 

The signs of these taverns in London were sus- 
pended from an iron bar, fixed either in the wall 
of the house or in a post or obelisk standing in 
front of it. In both the ironwork was 
shaped and ornamented with that taste so con- 
spicuous in the metalwork of the Renaissance 
period, of which many churehes and other build- 
ings of that period still bear witness. In provin- 
cial towns and villages, where there was more 
room in the streets, the sign was generally sus- 
pended from a kind of small triumphal arch 
standing out in the road, partly iron and partly 
wooden, and ornamented with all that carving, 
gilding and coloring could bestow on it. The 
Shakespeare’s Head in Great Russell Street, Co- 
vent Garden, was at one time very celebrated for 
its beautifully painted sign. The most remarka- 
ble sign of them ell was that of the White Hart 
Inn at Scole, which cost over £1,000 (or $5,000). 
It passed over the road, resting on one side,on a 
pier, and on the other joined to the house, its 
height being sufficient to let carriages pass under- 
neath. It had over twenty-five pictures carved 
on it, such as Jonah coming out of the fish’s 
mouth, a shepherd playing on his pipe, ete. It 
was deemed worthy of a ballad by Alexander 
Brome, Gent. 

Among the attachés of such an establishment 
in early days was a ‘“ chamberlain,” had 
charge of the chambers. It was notorious that 
these chamberlains frequently acted in collusion 
with thieves in apprising them of any property 
brought by travelers to the inn, and shared in the 
profits of the robbery. Shakespeare, in the play 
of “Henry IV., Part up” cne of 
these chamberlains at an inn at Rochester. 

The servants who drew the liquid refreshments 
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and served them were in Shakespeare’s time called 
‘* drawers,” the chief one being styled the ‘* head 
drawer.” These drawers carried small paper 
packages of sugar with them (pennyworth pack- 
ages) for the use of customers, as sugar was usu- 
ally put in wine. Shakespeare gives an amus- 
ing conversation between Prince Hal and Francis, 
one of these drawers at the Boar’s Head, in 
*‘Henry 1V., Part 1,” and old Pepys describes a 
rivalry resulting in a fight between two drawers 
who served him and a small party of friends one 
Sunday at the Hope Tavern. 

The ‘ chamberlains ” and “ drawers,” in later 
times, passed into the ‘‘ chambermaids ” and 
‘* waiters,” 

One or two of these drawers or waiters achieved 
something like fame. Robert Preston, a drawer 
at the Boar’s Head, was a man of such conscien- 
tious scruples and excellent habits that an inscrip- 
tion of ten lines was placed upon his tombstone 
in the churchyard of St. Michael's Church, in the 
rear of the old tavern. At the Turk’s Head, Ger- 
rard Street, where the literary club used to meet, 
there was a waiter named ‘ Little Will,” who, by 
reason of his uncommon intelligence in political 
matters and his popularity as a servant, attained 
sufficient celebrity to have his picture painted by 
admiring friends. He was represented as a small 
man with a large head and a periwig, dressed in 
a long apron, with a pair of snuffers suspended 
from the waist. 

The guest rooms of these inns, such as bedrooms 
and private parlors, had names, instead of being 
numbered or lettered. And for the same reason 
that the name of the inn came from the picture on 
the sign, because, if anyone could have been found 
skillful enough to put letters or figures on the 
door of the room, very few of the guests or of the 
servants would have been able to decipher them. 
Hence the rooms were known as the “‘ Angel,” 
the “‘ Half Moon” the “Bunch of Grapes,” the 
‘«« Pomegranate,” the “ Dolphin,” the ‘‘ Concord,” 
the ‘‘ Lion,” the “‘ Lamb,” ete. 

In the street scene between Chief Justice Gas- 
coigne, Sir John Falstaff and Mistress Quickly 
(*‘ Henry IV., Part 2”), the latter, in enumerating 
her grievances against the valiant knight, includes 
a charge of breach of promise of marriage, and lo- 
cates the making of the promise in her *‘ Dolphin 
Chamber ” of the Boar’s Head. 

In Goldsmith’s famous comedy of 4*She Stoops 
to Conquer,” Miss Hardcastle is demonstrating to 
her maid her capacity for acting as a waitress be- 
fore young Mr. Marlowe. She storms about as if 
she were a landlady giving orders: ‘‘ Attend the 


“Lion there; pipes and tobacco for the Angel ; 
the Lamb has been outrageous this half-hour.” 
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There was a “Concord” bedchamber of the 
Royal George Tavern at Dover, which, according 
to Dickens, was always assigned to passengers en 
route to Paris by the Dover mail. As such a 
traveler alighted from the coach he was greeted 
by the head drawer with, ‘‘ That way, sir, if you 
please; show gentleman Concord ; 
valise and hot water to Concord ; 
man’s boots in Concord ; (you will find a fine sea- 
coal fire, sir) ; fetch barber to Concord ; stir about 
there now for Concord.” 

Mr. William Hughes and Mr. F. G. Kitton have 
lately produced the volume called ‘‘A Week’s 
Tramp in Dickens-Land,” in which many of the 
old inns celebrated by Dickens are freshly immor- 
talized with pen and pencil. The ‘‘ tramp” be- 
gan in London with the Golden Cross Hotel, of 
which there is a picture (herewith reproduced on 
page 748) as it looked in David Copperfield’s time. 
But Mr. Hughes and his companions were not 
happy till they reached the real ‘* Dickens- Land,” 
which lies within a few miles’ radius from Roch- 
ester. The Bull Inn, the identical rooms occupied 
by Mr. Pickwick and his friends, every spot and 
every association, indeed, in the cathedral city 
which Dickens used with such notable effect as 
the background of so many fancies, supply Mr. 
Hughes with inexhaustible quotation, comment 
and panegyric. Mr. Winkle is always in his mind, 
and Dr. Slammer never leaves his elbow. He 
knows by heart the pedigree of Durdles, and 
proudly announces on undisputable authority that 
Edwin Drood was really murdered. From the 
Bull Inn to the Leather Bottle at Cobham our 
travelers move in an atmosphere of Dickens so 
real and absorbing to them that the reader at last 
imagines that he is veritably in the company of 
Mr. Pickwick, and that Mr. Snodgrass makes 
graceful pictures instead of romantic verses. 

The quiet, old-fashioned village of Cobham, in 
Kent, twenty-eight miles from London, near the 
Sole Street Station of the London, Chatham and 
Dover Railway, is within an hour’s walk of Dick- 
ens’s house at Gad’s ILill, and about the same dis- 
tance from Rochester. 

It was here, in ‘‘a clean and commodious village 
alehouse ” called the ‘‘ Leather Bottle,” which is 
shown in one of our sketches, that Mr. Pickwick, 
Mr. Winkle and Mr. Snodgrass, having walked 
from Rochester through Cobham Park, ‘‘ entered 
a long, low-roofed room, furnished with a large 
number of high-backed, leather-cushioned chairs, 
and embellished with a great variety of old por- 
traits and roughly colored prints of some antiq- 
uity.” They came in search of an unhappy 
friend, Mr. Tracy Tupman, who had fled from 
the world, finding life rendered insupportable by 


gentleman’s 
pull off gentle- 
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his loss of a ‘lovely and fascinating creature,” 
Miss Rachel Wardle, a victim of the artifices of 
that villain Alfred Jingle, “‘who hid the grin of 
cunning beneath the mask of friendship.” Mr. 
Tupman had written to his comrades of the Pick- 
wick Club expressing his disposition to put an end 
to his life, and imploring their pity and forgive- 
ness, but adding: ‘‘ Any letter addressed to me at 
the Leather Bottle, Cobham, Kent, will be sent to 
me, supposing I still exist.” ‘They hasten thither, 
and are shown into the parlor, which was then ex- 
actly as we see it now; but the table was covered 
with a white cloth, on which were placed dishes of 
roast fowl and bacon, ale, etc. ; and at the table 
sat Mr. Tupman, looking as unlike a man who 
had taken his leave of the world as possible. On 
the entrance of his friends, that gentleman laid 
down his knife and fork, and with a mournful 
air advanced to meet them. ‘‘I did not expect to 
see you here,” he said, as he grasped Mr. Pick- 
wick’s hand. ‘¢ It’s very kind.’ 

The signboard of the house now bears the in- 
scription, ‘‘ Dickens’s Old Pickwick Leather Bot- 
tle.” The meaning of the original sign ought 
to be well known. Wine, in ancient times, in 
most countries, was kept in vessels of skin or 
leather, which are referred to in a familiar parable 
of the New Testament ; the word is there trans- 
lated ‘‘ bottles,” signifying in old English the 
same as ‘‘beutel” in German, a bag, not a vessel 
of glass or stone. Some will also remember the 
jolly old drinking song, ‘‘The Leather Bottel.” 
A specimen of this article is preserved at Cobham, 
and others may be seen in antiquarian museums. 
‘‘Who first found out the leather bottle,” and 
where * his soul may dwell,” is difficult now to be 
ascertained. 

The antiquarian enthusiasm and sagacity of 
Samuel Pickwick, Esq., G.C.M.P.C., who traced 
to their source the mighty Ponds of Hampstead, 
and agitated the scientific world with his Theory 
of Tittlebats, achieved a notable discovery at Cob- 
ham. It was that of a stone, half buried in the 
ground at a cottage door, upon which were in- 
scribed, beneath a small cross, sixteen decipher- 
able letters, arranged so as not to spell, appar- 
ently, known E nglish words, but which might be 
constructed into readings of great historical im- 
portance. Mr. Pickwick bought the stone for ten 
shillings, took it in a deal box to London, and 
lectured upon it at the club, A lithograph copy 
of the inscription—photography had not yet been 
invented—was sent to the Royal Antiquarian So- 
ciety ; Mr. Pickwick himself wrote a pamphlet of 
ninety-six pages, suggesting twenty-seven differ- 
ent readings, and was elected an honorary mem- 
ber of seventeen native and foreign societies for 
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making this discovery. We regret to add that an 
unworthy member of the club, Mr. Blotton, went 
to Cobham and interviewed the man who had 
sold the stone. This obscure villager maintained 
that he had told Mr. Pickwick strictly the truth 


in saying that the stone was there long before he 
But, as for 


or any of his neighbors were born. 
the inscription on the stone, it was carved by 
himself in an idle mood, and it was neither, 
more nor less than ‘ Bil Stumps, his 
Mark.” 

In the modern Shakespeare Hotel at 
Stratford the chambers are named after 
the poct’s plays. What a field for the play 
of imagination by the enthusiastic Shake- 
spearean pilgrim, when housed in one of 
these rooms, within a few steps of the last 
resting place of the immortal bard, and 
amid scenes over which we may suppose 
his spirit to be hovering. Such a guest as- 
signed to ‘* Macbeth,” ‘* Othello,” “ Julius 
Cesar,” ‘Richard HI.” or ‘ Hamlet” 
may well have his rest disturbed by visions 
of battles, of murders and assassinations, 
or of ghosts and apparitions without 
number, while the fortunate occupant of 
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“Romeo and Juliet,” ‘*The Merchant 
of Venice,” “As You Like It,” or “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” falling 
into the gentlest of slumbers, will be- 
hold beauteous maidens leaning over 
balconies, under the soft moonlight of 
a southern sky; or will be transported 
to a courtroom filled with anxious suit- 
and their sympathizing friends, 
where a young and handsome judge is 
trying that most famous of all causes 
célébres, the case of Shylock vs. An- 
tonio; or will catch glimpses of beau- 
tiful princesses roaming through a for- 
est in the guise of youthful hunters ; or 
will find himself surrounded by fairies 
and hobgoblins who are performing all 
manner of playful tricks, even to putting a girdle 
round about the earth in forty minutes. 

It was not uncommon to adorn the public 
rooms of these inns with large paintings. 

The Crown Tavern, in Duck Lane, W. Smith- 
field, was decorated by Isaac Fuller, who was 
somewhat celebrated for work of this kind, with 
pictures of the Muses, Pallas, Mars, Ajax, Ulysses, 
ete., which Ned Ward praised highly in his ‘* Lon- 
don Spy.” 

The ‘** Mitre,” in Fenchurch Street, was quite 
celebrated for similar work by the same artist. 
Walpole wrote concerning it: ‘‘ The figures were 
as large as life. Over the chimney a Venus, Satyr 
and sleeping Cupid, a boy riding a goat and an- 
other fallen down. In other parts of the room, 
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Saturn devouring a child, the coloring raw and 
the figure of Saturn too muscular; Mercury, Mi- 
nerva, Diana and Apollo, Bacchus, Venus and 
Ceres, embracing a young Silenus fallen down 
and holding a goblet, into which a boy is pouring 
wine. The Seasons between the windows, and in 
the ceiling, in a large circle, two angels support- 
ing a mitre.” This is almost equal to some of the 
celebrated barrooms of the present day. 

Music was deemed an indispensable adjunct to 
the hospitality of these inns, and fiddlers and 
ballad singers were constant frequenters of the 
taproom, where they ministered to the wants and 
longings of the votaries of the goddess Euterpe. 
At later times these musicians gave way to the 
brass bands at the doors. 

One of the favorite haunts of Goldsmith was 
the Globe Tavern, in Fleet Street, where he never 
tired of hearing ‘‘a tun of a man” sing the song 
of ‘* Nottingham Ale.” These inns have had 
royalty, and other distinguished personages, 
among their guests at different times. There is 
no doubt that Prince Hal visited the Boar’s Head 
often. The connecting of his name with that 
tavern is no mere creation of Shakespeare. The 
residence granted the prince by his father was in 
its immediate vicinity, so that it was convenient 
for him to go there, and it is a well-authenticated 
fact that he and his brothers John and Thomas 
had a terrible spree there one night, and raised 
such a riot that they had to he taken before the 
magistrate. The same royal personage, after he 
became Ifenry V., rendered the Red Lion at Sit- 
tingbourne famous by an entertainment that was 
made for him by Mr. John Norwood on the 
King’s return to England from the battle of 
Agincourt, in the year 1415. The King must 
have had something of a retinue, and the enter- 
tainer, Mr. Norwood, must have had some friends 
with him, and yet the cost of the entertainment, 
as it has come down to us, was nine shillings and 
ninepence ! wine being at that time a penny ¢ 
pint, and other things proportionately cheap. 

The King’s Head, in Fenchurch Street, enjoyed 
great distinction by reason of its having once been 
visited by Queen Elizabeth, while she was the 
Princess Elizabeth. On being liberated from the 
Tower, November 17th, 1558, she stepped into the 
first church she came to, which happened to be 
the Church of Allhallows, Staining, and ren- 
dered thanks for her deliverance. After perform- 
ing this pious duty she repaired with her party 
to the King’s Head, which was the nearest tavern 
at hand, where her royal highness made a hearty 
dinner on pork and pease. ‘There is, or was un- 
til a recent date, an engraving of the scene from 
a painting by Holbein hung up in the coffee room 


of the inn, and the dish from which the princess 
ate her dinner is said to be still preserved. 

At the very time when Charles I. was promising 
to make Cromwell and Ireton noblemen, if they 
would help him up to his old height, he was writ- 
ing the Queen that he meant to hang them. They 
both afterward declared that they had been pri- 
vately informed that such a letter would be found 
on a certain evening sewed up im a saddle, which 
would be taken to the Blue Boar, in Holborn, to 
be sent to Dover, and that they went there dis- 
guised as common soldiersand sat drinking in the 
inn yard until a man came with the saddle, which 
they ripped up with their knives, and therein 
found the letter. Dickens, in his ‘* Child’s His- 
tory,” from which the foregoing is taken, says he 
sees little reason to doubt the story. 

From the same, book there 1s an incident in the 
life of Charles [T, where he had a very narrow 
escape at one of these provincial inns. He and 
his party reached Bridgeport on their way to 
France, after the execution of his father, and 
coming tothe inn there, found the stable yard full 
of soldiers, who were on the lookout for Charles, 
and who talked about him while they drank. 
Charles had such presence of mind that he led 
the horses of his party through the yard, as any 
servant might have done, and said: ‘‘ Come, out 
of the way, you soldiers! let us have room to pass 
here.” As he went along he met a half-tipsy 
hostler, who rubbed his eyes and said to him: 
‘* Why, I was formerly servant to Mr. Potter, at 
Exeter, and surely I have some time seen you 
there, young man.” Ie certainly had, for Charles 
had lodged there. His ready answer was: ‘‘ Oh, 
I did live with him once, but I have no time to 
talk now. We'll have a pot of beer together when 
I come back.” 

The “ Salutation ” Tavern, in Tavistock Row, 
or ** Mr. Bunch’s,” as it was also called, was a fa- 
vorite resort for George IV. while Prince Regent, 
He and Lord Surrey and Sheridan had many a 
‘lark ” under its roof. The trio used to go there 
disguised in bob wigs and smock frocks, under 
the pseudonyms of ‘‘ Blackstock,” “ Graystock ” 
and “Thinstock.” The night’s entertainment 
usually concluded with thrashing the ‘‘ Charlies,” 
wrenching off knockers and breaking signboards, 
and not unfrequently the whole party being 
marched off to the roundhouse. 

The ‘‘Sun,” behind the Exchange, was in the 
time of Charles II. the most ‘‘swell” tavern in 
London. It was very richly furnished, and had 
running water in all the upper rooms. This last 
feature was celebrated in an ode written by some- 
body, which was the way Englishmen of that time 
had of certifying that anything wasa “‘ big thing.” 
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The Duke of Buckingham patronized this house, 
and it was full from morning to night with com- 
pany of that sort. Pepys used to visit it often. 

These inns were the homes of the clubs of vari- 
ous kinds, literary, social and political, which, 
starting with the one established by Sir Walter 
Raleigh in 1603, and that had its meetings at the 
Mermaid Tavern, became a legion in the course of 
the eighteenth century. The society founded 
upon the most whimsical idea was the ‘‘ House of 
Lords,” a club composed of plain London citizens, 
who enjoyed the fun of playing once a week that 
they belonged to the nobility. About a hundred 
years ago it used to meet at the Abercrombie 
Tavern, in Lombard Street. The president was 
styled Lord Chancellor, and wore a judicial wig 
and robes, and had a mace before him on the 
table. The titles of the members depended on the 
fee they paid. One shilling converted a man into 
a baron, two shillings made him a viscount, three 
shillings constituted an earl, while four shillings 
produced a marquis. The club had good cheer at 
its meetings, and the various noble lords put on a 
great deal of style and ceremony with each other. 

A very odd accident happened in one of these 
inns during the terrific storm of November 26th, 
1703. The story is that a Mr. Hempson was 
blown in his sleep out of an upper window of the 
Bell Savage Tavern, a famous old coaching inn, 
and knew nothing of the storm or of his aerial 
voyage until, awaking, he found himself lying in 
his own bed on Ludgate Hill! One of the old 
chroniclers of this wonderful feat suggests that 
the excellent wine of mine host may have had 
something to do with this miraculous flight. 

The old Boar’s Head Tavern, in addition to its 
other glories, was famous for the great plum pud- 
ding that was xof eaten in it. In the month of 
May, 1718, one James Austin, who had made a 
great deal of money out of his invention of “the 
Persian ink powder,” desiring to give his cus- 
tomers a substantial proof of his gratitude, invited 
a large company of them to the Boar’s Head to 
assist him in eating an enormous plum pudding 
weighing one thousand pounds. It was put in 
the copper on the 12th day of May, at the Red 
Lion Inn, and was boiling for fourteen days, 
From the Red Lion it was to be taken, in a sort 
of triumphal procession, to the Swan Tavern, in 
Fish Street Hill, accompanied with a band of 
music playing “What lumps of pudding my 
mother gave me!” One of the musical instru- 
ments to be used on the occasion was a drum in 
keeping with the size of the pudding, being eight- 
een feet in length and four feet in diameter. 
Finally, the mammoth pudding was to be divided 
in St. George’s Fields. The procession started on 
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its course before an immense throng of people, but 
it had not made more than half its distance be- 
fore the delicious odors issuing from it proved too 
great a temptation for the gluttony of the London 
apprentices and other roughs and “ hoodlums” 
accompanying it, who set upon the escort and 
overpowered it, and took possession of the pud- 
ding and devoured it, much to the disappointment 
and disgust of Mr. Austin and his invited guests 
at the Boar’s Head ! 

Mr. Hf. Barton Baker, who is an ideal cicerone 
for old London, has recently contributed to the 
Graphic a vivid word picture of the old Coach 
and Horses Tavern, on the Clerkenwell Road. 
**No part of London,” says Mr. Baker, ‘has 
been more completely transmogrified during the 
second half of the present century than that dis- 
trict which lies between Gray’s Inn Road and 
Clerkenwell Green, which less than fifty years 
ago was a network of the vilest courts, lanes and 
alleys inhabited almost solely by the criminal 
classes. Those terrible slums, so vividly de- 
scribed by Charles Dickens in ‘ Oliver Twist’ 
and ‘Little Dorrit,’ have been pierced through 
and through or swept away by Farringdon Road, 
Clerkenwell Road, Rosebery Avenue, and the 
widening of Gray’s Inn Road. Yet round about 
the dingy and forlorn Italian Church, at the 
western end of Clerkenwell Road, fragments of 
streets of tumbledown and rotting houses, a little 
bit of Saffron Hill, along which Fagin may have 
slunk and Bill Sykes have skulked with his bull- 
dog at his heels, and a remnant of Hatton Wall 
that might remember the Patriarch, are still to 
be seen on either hand. 

‘On the left-hand side, going eastward, is a 
somewhat steep declivity called Back Hill. It is 
not a street to attract a second glance from a 
chance pedestrian, oné* side being occupied by 
yards or workshops, while the houses on the other 
are so squalid and grimy, and the whole aspect of 
the place is so wretched and depressing, that few 
would find it a pleasing object for contemplation. 
Yet, at the bottom of Back Hill, facing Clerk- 
enwell Road, is one of those remnants of old Lon- 
don which in some mysterious manner have es- 
caped the general wreck, as though they had been 
overlooked, and, imbedded in modernism, are for- 
gotten except by a few. This remnant of the 
early decades of the last century is an old tavern 
called the Coach and Horses, which once formed 
a portion of that notorious resort of the ruffian- 
ism of the days of Queen Anne and the first 
Georges known as Hockley-in-the-Hole, a name 
familiar enough to the readers of the literature 
of that period. The Coach and Horses is situ- 
ated, not in Back Hill, but in Ray Street—orig- 
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inally Rag Street, from its being the favorite lo- 
~ality of marine store dealers and old-clothes men 
—a thoroughfare which once extended to and 
joined Coppice Row; but the greater part of 
this foul purlieu was swept away by the Clerken- 
well improvements of 1856. Hockley-in-the-Hole 
{Hockley in old English meaning a swampy field ; 
there is a Hockley in Hertfordshire and ah Ock- 
ley in Surrey) was originally a marsh not infre- 
quently overflowed by the Stygian waters of the 
Fleet River, and at the close of the seventeenth 
century was converted into a bear garden, which 
in the days of Queen Anne became as famous as 
had been that of Southwark over which Edward 
Alleyn, of Dulwich College fame, was bearward 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth. Tere aiso, ere 
John Broughton initiated the art of boxing and 
taught Englishmen to use their fists in preference 
to less keen, though scarcely more dangerous, 
weapons, the professors of the noble science of 
defense gave exhibitions of their skill. Steele 
devotes the whole of No. 436 of the Spectator to 
a description of a visit to this place. 

** The Coach and Horses was the dwelling house 
of the proprietors of the Gardens, where refresh- 


ments were supplied to the visitors, and here 
dwelt ‘the fair young maid whom I understand 
to be called Elizabeth Preston, daughter of the 
keeper of the Gardens,’ who supplied Richard 
Steele with a glass of water—not the usual bev- 
erage of Isaac Bickerstaff, who was nof a total ab- 
stainer—on the occasion of his visit, and whose 
beauty he has celebrated in that paper. There 
was something tragic in the young lady’s history, 
as her father, Jonathan Preston, was nearly eatea 
up by one of his own bears. I can find no men- 
tion of the Gardens earlier than the year 1700, 
but I should say the house is much older. Built 
upon a marsh, the foundations of the building 
have sunk so much that what is now the first floor 
was originally the second. I{ockley-in-the-Hole 
was a favorite resort of all the desperadoes who 
have made the romance of crime of the eighteenth 
century. Hither came Jonathan Wild—whose 
mother, Fielding tells us, in his ‘ History of Jon- 
athan Wild the Great,’ was a lady of ‘ Scragg’s 
Hollow, Hockley-in-the- Hole ’—with his myrmi- 
dons from his house in West Street, close by, in 
search of those who had run their allotted course 
of crime; and many a tussle between thief and 
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thief taker has taken place within those walls. 
Jack Sheppard swaggered there ; and Dick 'Tur- 
pin and Jerry Abershaw were noted frequenters. 
A curious relic of the apocryphal hero of the ride 
to York was found in the cellars of the Coach and 
Horses about the beginning of the present cent- 
ury. This was a valise, with ‘R. Turpin’ in- 
scribed upon the lid, which, upon being opened, 
was found to contain a bunch of skeleton keys. 
At the same time a subterranean passage, leading 
on to the banks of the Fleet River—which ran 
along the route now covered by the Metropolitan 
Railway—was discovered ; this had evidently been 
constructed for the escape of gentlemen who were 
‘wanted.’ Overhanging the foul ditch were trap- 
doors, used occasionally for the egress of mur- 
dered bodies, as well as for the ingress of male- 
factors flying from justice. ‘These doors gave 
them admission to the houses in West Street, and 
once in that labyrinth of holes and corners they 
could defy pursuit. 

‘*Even as early as 1701 Hockley-in-the-IHole 
was indicted as a public nuisance, and its sup- 
pression was carnestly petitioned for, on account 
of bodies of men parading the City with drums 
beating, colors flying, swords drawn, distributing 
handbills, and followed by a horrible rabble. It 
was somewhere about 1756 that this den of in- 
iquity was suppressed ; and yet, amidst all the 
changes which have taken place since that time, 
the old house has escaped the destruction which 
again and again has raged all around it for nearly 
one hundred and fifty years.” 

This survey of the inns of old-time England 
will be fitly supplemented with that spicy 
review of the inns of different countries made 
by Charles, the hero in Dickens’s story of the 
‘* Holly Tree,” as he sat before the blazing 
fire in his lonely room on that snowed-in 
Christmas Eve. We give it with some cur- 
tailments : ‘‘ This reminiscence brought the 
Welsh inns in general before me, with the 
women in their round hats, and the harpers 
with their white beards (venerable, but hum- 
bugs, Iam afraid), playing outside the door 
while I took my dinner. The transition was 
natural to the Highland inns, with the oat- 
meal bannocks, the honey, the venison steaks, 
the trout from the loch, the whisky, and per- 
haps (having the material so temptingly to 
hand) the Athol brose. Having thought of 
the loch, I was taken by quick association to 
the anglers’ inns of England, and to the 
pleasant, flower-pot-decorated bedrooms of 
those inns overlooking the river and the ferry 
and the green ait, and to the peerless Emma, 
with the bright eyes and the pretty smile, 
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who waited, bless her, with a natural grace that 
would have converted Bluebeard. Casting my 
eyes upon the fire, I next discovered among the 
glowing coals the pictures of a score or more of 
those wonderful English posting inns that we are 
all sorry to have lost, which were so large and 
comfortable, and which are such monuments of 
British submission to rapacity and extortion. 
Then I came to the inns of Paris, with the pretty 
apartment of four pieces, up one hundred and 
seventy-five waxed stairs, the privilege of ringing 
the bell all day long without influencing anybody's 
mind or body but your own, and the not-too- 
much dinner, considermg the price. Next, to 
the provincial inns of France, with the great 
church tower rising above the courtyard, the 
horse bells jingling merrily up and down the 
street beyond. Again, I went next to the lesser 
roadside inns of Italy, where all the dirty clothes 
of the house (not in wear) are always lying in 
your anteroom, where the mosquitoes make a 
raisin pudding of your face in the summer and 
the cold bites it blue in winter ; where you get 
what you can and forget what you can’t. So, to the 
old palace inns and old monastery inns in the towns 
and cities of the same bright country, with their 
massive quadrangular staircases, whence you may 
look from among clustering pillars high into the 
blue vault of heaven. So, to the immense fan- 
tastic inns of Venice, with the cry of the gon- 
dolier below, as he skims the corner, and the 
great bell of St. Mark’s tolling midnight. Next, 
I put up for a minute at the restless inns upon 
the Rhine, where your going to bed, no matter at 
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what hour, appears to be the tocsin for everybody 
else’s getting up, and where in the table-d’hdte 
at the end of the long table (with several 
Towers of Babel on it at the other end, all made 
of white plates) one knot of stoutish men, entirely 
dressed in jewels and dirt, and having nothing 
else upon them, ewil/ remain all night, clinking 
glasses and singing about the river that flows and 
the grape that grows, and Rhine wine that be- 
guiles and Rhine woman that smiles, and Hi, 
drink, my friend, and Ho, drink, my brother, 
and all the rest of it. I departed thence, as a 
matter of course, to other German inns, where 
all the eatables are sodden down to the same 
flavor, and where the mind is disturbed by the 
apparition of hot puddings and boiled cherries, 
sweet and slab, at awfully unexpected periods of 
the repast. After a draught of sparkling beer 
from a foaming glass jug and a glance of recog- 
nition through the windows of the student beer- 
houses of Heidelberg and elsewhere, I put out to 
sea for the inns of America, with their four hun- 
dred beds apiece and their eight or nine hundred 
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ladies and gentlemen at dinner every day. Again, 
I stood in the barrooms thereof, taking my even- 
ing cobbler, julip, sling, or cocktail. Again, I 
listened to my friend the general leisurely ex- 
pounding the resources of the establishment, as 
to gentlemen’s morning room, sir; gentlemen’s 
evening room, sir; ladies’ evening room, sir ; 
ladies’ and gentlemen’s evening reuniting room, 
sir; music room, sir; reading room, sir; over 
four hundred sleeping rooms, sir ; and the entire 
planned and finished within twelve calendar 
months from the first clearing off of the old 
incumbrances on the plot, at a cost of five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, sir. Again, I found, as 
to my individual way of thinking, that the greater, 
the more gorgeous and the more dollarous the es- 
tablishment was the less desirable it was. Never- 
theless, I drank my cobbler, julip, sling or cocktail 
in all good will to my friend the general and my 
friends the majors, colonels and civilians all, full 
well knowing that whatever little motes my beamy 
eyes may have descried in theirs, they belong to a 
kind, generous, large-hearted and great people.” 





By FRANCES ISABEI 


THERE were nine hundred human beings em- 
ployed in the Hardwick Woolen Mills, ahd nine 
hundred pairs of ears were listening for the great 
clock on the building to announce the hour of six. 

Six times every week this listening, this anx- 
iety, this suspense was repeated. At the first 
stroke of the clock the machinery was stopped as 
if an electric bolt had ended its revolutions ; and 
by the time the sixth stroke had sounded, men, 
women and children were streaming out of the 
factory, free at last to breathe pure air, to rest, 
to sleep, to get drunk, to do whatever their means 
and the conditions of their lives permitted until 
next morning, when their labors must be re- 
sumed. 

It was Saturday, and the day before Christmas, 
so that these working people were more eager 
than usual for the striking of the clock. A young 
woman who was employed as an accountant in 
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the office of the factory was still poring over her 
ledger when a workman interrupted her. 

‘‘T beg your pardon, Miss Shevich,” he said, 
‘‘but the superintendent wants to see you in the 
east wing.” 

The accountant had an intelligent face, and 
she looked at the man so inquiringly that he an- 
swered her unspoken question. 

‘*T don’t know what he wants,” he said. ‘‘ Per- 
haps the books are wrong. He seems terribly out 
of sorts; but I wouldn’t mind his moods, Miss 
Shevich, for his bark is generally worsa than his 
bite.” 

‘* My books are balanced up to date, so he has 
no reason to bark at me,” she said, quickly. 


’ 


**T’ll go at once and see what is the matter.’ 
She was out of doors before he had time to re- 
spond. 
The old employés in the factory had known 
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Miss Shevich all her life, and gave her such jeal- 
ous protection as was rarely given any woman in 
her position. For many years her father had been 
the superintendent of the Hardwick Mills, and 
the workmen had liked him. When he had died, 
and his daughter was compelled to earn her living 
in the office of the manufactory, they had become 
almost savagely indignant because the new super- 
intendent evinced a dislike for her. Perhaps he 
knew that the workmen made unfavorable com- 
parisons between him and his predecessor, and it 
is possible that he believed Olga Shevich kept this 
feeling of dissatisfaction alive ; at all events he 
had borne her a grudge from the first. 

Ambrose Cutting was the only man with whom 
the workmen had business dealings. ‘The owner 
of the manufactory was an invalid gentleman 
named Mr. Godfrey Hardwick, who was traveling 
in Europe. His son, Dr. Allan Hardwick, had 
been perfecting himself in some scientific studies 
in Paris, and it was understood that the wealthy 
old manufacturer would spend the winter there 
with him. Consequently, Ambrose Cutting was 
left to conduct the business alone. 

Probably no superintendent was ever more cor- 
dially hated than was Ambrose Cutting. He was 
a useful machine to grind work out of human 
bodies, but there his merit ended. No one liked 
this man for any personal quality he possessed, 
and his tyranny was in such sharp contrast with 
his predecessor’s fairness and kindness that Cut- 
ting suffered by comparison. As his tyranny was 
unchecked by his employer, it had become excess- 
ive. In view of these circumstances it was not 
surprising that Olga Shevich felt apprehensive 
when the superintendent summoned her to his 
office. He sat at his desk, with a pile of envelopes 
before him. They contained the wages to be paid 
that night to the mill hands. One envelope was 
directed to Olga Shevich. 

The superintendent was a spare man, was gray- 
haired, gray-eyed and gray-garbed. His features 
were clear-cut and aquiline. Only a close ob- 
server would have noticed that there were certain 
cruel and truculent lines about his mouth. One 
who correctly analyzed his face would never ex- 
pect him to be merciful. 

‘‘Shut that door!” was his greeting to Miss 
Shevich. ‘Do you wish to freeze me? Do you 
realize that this is Christmas Eve, and not a mid- 
summer night ?” 

‘*T have had nothing to remind me of the gra- 
cious Christmas season,” she said, closing the door 
while she spoke. ‘It hasn’t brought much cheer 
to the Hardwick mill hands.” 

“It brings them more than they deserve. You 
have made yourself an advocate for these people, 
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and now your practices have got to cease. 
is why I have sent for you.” 

**T am naturally an advocate for ‘ these people,’ 
for I am one of them.” 

**You are one of them inasmuch as you work 
for your living,” he said ; ‘but you are a leader 
among them. You have gained that position with 
this mob of workmen because you are better 
schooled than they, and because you are the 
daughter of the superintendent who allowed them 
to have their own way in everything. Now that 
your father is dead, they worship him, though they 
doubtless maligned him while he lived ; and they 
want you for their leader. I am aware of the in- 
fluence you have with them, and I also know that 
you are a rampant socialist !” 

Olga Shevich was so astonished at his charge 
that for the moment she lost the use of her ready 
tongue. 

“Do you admit the truth of what I am say- 
ing ?” he asked. 

‘*No,” she answered. ‘I admit nothing. I 
don’t exactly know what a socialist is, but I am 
sure I am not one !” 

**] believe you are an enemy to the good gov- 
ernment of this manufactory,” he continued. 
‘You convince the workmen that my methods are 
wrong and that your father’s were right. Stephen 
Yorke left his loom and loafed at home until I 
discharged him, as he deserved. You spoiled the 
effect of this lesson by telling people that he was 
too ill to work. You went to board at his house, 
that your money might help to keep him in idle- 
ness. I have just learned that you are taking up 
a subscription for the benefit of his family. This 
was to be a Christmas surprise for the man whom 
I had discharged. You are altogether too active 
a fanatic to be in such a place as this. I don’t 
want you here any longer. You, too, are dis- 
charged from the factory, and Yorke and his fam- 
ily and you can starve together !” 

If he had expected her to protest against this 
summary dismissal, or to beg to be reinstated, he 
was disappointed. She offered no protests or 
pleadings. When she spoke her voice was reso- 
nant with passion, her lips contemptuous and her 
eyes dark with feeling. 

‘“*T believe that such creatures as you breed an- 
archy and resistance among men,” she said. ‘* You 
make so much capital of the little power you hold 
that you would be ridiculous if you were not so 
irritating to the flesh. No self-respecting person 
is willing to be governed by men like you. I 
would rather starve in company with honest 
Stephen Yorke and his decent family than to be 
compelled to witness more of your abuses,” 

She had advanced and taken the envelope 
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directed to her from his desk, and was leaving the 
office, when he called to her to stop. 

‘‘T have something more to say to you,” he 
suid. ‘*I command you to come back !” 

She turned her head and glanced at him over 
her shoulder, but she did not stop. 

‘Your commands are of no importance now,” 
she said. ‘* You discharged me a minute ago, and 
lost the little authority that you had.” 

In spite of her defiance Olga Shevich knew that 
her position was an alarming one. She was with- 
out employment and with only one week’s wages 
in her possession. While Stephen Yorke and his 
wife had a roof over their heads they would never 
turn her out of doors, but they were very poor, and 
necded her help more than she needed theirs. As 
she was leaving the factory the clock struck six, 
and the workmen began to form a line before the 
office door where they received their wages. 

Something like a wave of protest passed along 
the line of workmen, for a notice had been raised 
over the office door where all could read it. It 
was an announcement that after the Ist of the 
coming January a reduction of six per cent. 
would be made on their wages. 

There had been very little Christmas cheer in 
that place before, but now nine hundred creatures 
were made unhappy. The superintendent had 
previously reduced their wages to such low rates 
that many of them had suffered from privation, 
and this new schedule of prices would cause much 
wretchedness. As Olga hurried homeward her 
reflections were almost sufficiently revolutionary 
to warrant Cutting’s charges against her. 

She was passing Mr. Hardwick’s private grounds 
when she noticed that his house was brilliantly 
lighted. She asked a servant at the gate if his 
master had returned. 

** Yes,” he said; ‘* Mr. Hardwick and the doc- 
tor have just arrived. They have come ‘quite 
unexpectedly to eat their Christmas dinner at 
home.” 

Olga made no comment, but went home. She 
stopped a moment in Mrs. Yorke’s little sitting 
room to say that she wanted no supper. She 
was very tired, and wished to be alone. She 
went up to her room, and sat for a long time 
the window. She forgot to light 
lamp, and was unmindful of the fact that the 
room was cold and comfortless. She was think- 
ing of Dr. Allan Hardwick with so much bitter- 
ness of spirit that she forgot cold, hunger, pov- 
erty—everything but her estimate of him. 
Ambrose Cutting had no place in her bitter retro- 
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spection. 
She and Allan Hardwick had been attached to 
exch other when they were children. 


They had 
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played together about the looms during the few 
holidays when the machinery was still; in their 
play she had always been the rich manufacturer 
and he her humble mill hand. Later, when life 
was earnest and playtime was over, they had 
changed places. 

When her father had died and she had been 
compelled to earn her living Dr. Hardwick had 
been very sympathetic and attentive to her. Ie 
had talked a great deal with her about his future. 
He had graduated in the medical college a year or 
two before, but he was eager to continue his stud- 
ies in Paris. She had disapproved of this plan, 
and her argument against it had resulted in a 
quarrel, 

She had argued that it would be well for him 
to remain at home and learn something of the 
wretched sanitary condition of many of the cot- 
tages occupied by the workmen. That was good 
work for a physician, she said. She was begin- 
ning to understand Ambrose Cutting’s cruel nat- 
ure, and was eager to have Allan near to hold 
it in check. ‘The vital contest between labor 
and capital seemed to her « subject of greater 
importance than the studies he intended to pur- 
It angered him to believe that she 
was interested more in these workingmen than in 
his prospects and ambitions, or in the profession 
of his choice. She had appeared to think he was 
selfishly shirking what was his duty, and the quar- 
rel had naturally followed. Allan had told her 
that until she changed her ill opinion of him he 
would never approach her again. 

A week later he and his father had sailed for 
Europe, and Olga Shevich’s brief romance had 
ended. If either hoped that the other would 
write a conciliatory word, then disappointment 
followed, for neither had‘made a sign of relenting. 

She was aroused from her reflections by the 
tramping of many feet. She opened her window, 
and listened and watched in the darkness until a 
crowd of workmen came up the road and halted 
at the gate. 

Several men entered the cottage in quest of 
Stephen Yorke, and some of the others talked of 
getting satisfaction of some sort from the super- 
intendent. There had been a great deal of liquor 
drunk that night, and now there were angry mut- 
terings in the crowd, which occasionally burst out 
into curses and threats. 

“By Heaven! we'll pull the overseer out of 
bed and make him hear us,” one of the men de- 
clared. ‘* We'll have living prices, or we'll burn 
the mills. These capitalists shall not grow fat on 
our starving children !” 

a * 2 * 


sue in Paris. 


Dr. Allan Hardwick came out of his house on 
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Christmas Eve, and stopped a moment to draw 
on his gloves. 
comfortable home he made a very pleasing pict- 


While he stood on the steps of his 


ure. He was a strong-limbed, well-conditioned 
young man, with a positive manner and candid 
gray eyes. ‘There was nothing plebeian about this 
man’s appearance ; from crown to sole he was an 
aristocrat ; and yet a certain directness and candor 
in his manner made him approachable even while 
he had the air of one born to be a ruler. In Am- 
brose Cutting’s position he would certainly have 
won respect and extravagant admiration. 
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Ambrose Cutting would refuse to grant this 
increase of payment, and, as liquor had made 
savages of some of the men, they would resort 
to violence, and the 
his life. 

Olga was very womanly, and had a feminine 
horror of violence and of the wanton destruction 
of property. She had determined to prevent 
both in this instance, and had hurried to Mr. 
ITardwick’s house as if a mob of rioters were pur- 
suing her. 


caperintendent might lose 


She was panting with fear and excitement when 


‘“* OLGA SHEVICH HAD GRASPED THE HAND OF THE MAN WHO HAD FALLEN, AND WAS CRYING OUT TO THE crowp.” 


IIe had not descended the steps when he was 
astounded by the appearance of a little black- 
robed, white-faced apparition which seemed fly- 
ing toward him over the snow-clad fields, and 
which proved to be Olga Shevich. She had been 
running to warn his father of the danger threat- 
ening his property. The workmen had not yet 
learned of Mr. Hardwick’s return, and therefore 
had no hope of relief from him. They knew that 
the superintendent slept in the upper story of the 
factory, and they were on their way to see him 
and demand better wages from him. 


she reached Dr. Hardwick’s side, but she man- 
aged to tell her story. 

‘‘Have your father send a messenger to Mr. 
Cutting,” she said, in conclusion. ‘‘ He must 
make some compromise with these men, if he will 
not yield, for his life and the factory are in 
peril.” 

Hardwick was alert in an instant, for he real- 
ized the gravity of the situation. 

**T will not alarm my father, who is ill and 
worn with his journey,” he said. ‘‘I will meet 
these cutthroats myself.” 
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‘“* Not in that spirit,” she said, quickly. ‘‘ Not 
as ‘cutthroats,’ unless you would lose every- 
thing. Treat them like men, and most of them 
will listen to reason. They have been treated like 
dogs long enough, and have turned on their op- 
pressor. Oh, lose no time, but go !” 

Ile was gone almost before she had finished 
speaking. Ina few moments he was riding hard 
toward the Hardwick Mills. The girl stood and 
listened for the tramping of many feet. 

She had not long to wait. The men were grow- 
ing more noisy as the night advanced. The mur- 
mur of discontent and the threats and curses had 
become more frequent. There had been more 
liquor drunk, and the workmen complained more 
bitterly about their unhappy Christmas Eve. 
There were a few women in the crowd, and Olga 
silently joined them. 

While she lives she will never forget the sensa- 
tion she experienced when they entered the fac- 
tory yard. She was fast forgetting the grievances 
of the workmen in her profound anxiety for Al- 
lan Hardwick. How would the men meet him ? 
Was it possible that she had sent him here to 
meet his death ? He had always been fearless 
and strong-willed, and was it not possible that he 
would resist the men whom he had called ‘ cut- 
throats ” ? 

He stood on the top of the factory steps, with 
the lights from the building shining upon him. 

‘* Men,” he said, ‘‘I am told that you havea 
grievance, and [ am here as my father’s represent- 
ative to hear it, and to remedy it where I can. 
What is it that you want ?” 

A dozen voices answered at once : 

“We want living prices! We want what we 
earn !” 

“That you will have,” he said; ‘but how 
much that is cannot be determined in a moment. 
I can only promise that you shall receive ax good 
wages as other manufacturers pay to their work- 
men. If you will send two or three of your rep- 
resentatives to-morrow morning at nine o’clock 
the matter will be settled.” 

Most of the men were well satisfied with this 
offer, but one cried out : 

‘‘ We want no suspense on Christmas Eve. We 
want the figures now. Call out your cowardly 
superintendent and make him tell what other 
manufacturers pay. He knows that as well as he 
knows how to starve honest laborers !” 

‘<The superintendent is not in the building. I 
have told you exactly what I will do.” 

Hardwick’s tones had become incisive, and it 
was clear that he would accept no dictation, nor 
would he be hurried in his decision. Something 


in his manner incensed the man addressed, and 
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he threw a stone over the heads of the crowd at 
his fancied enemy. It struck Allan Hardwick 
full in the breast. Almost before the blow had 
been struck a woman’s cry of horror had startled 
those about her. Olga Shevich had rushed up 
the factory steps, had grasped the hand of the 
man who had fallen, and was crying out to the 
crowd, in a voice broken by passion : 

** Cowards, you have killed the man who would 
have helped you! There is no fate too hard for 
you. There is no punishment that you do not 
deserve.” 

Hardwick had struggled to his feet before he 
could be assisted to rise. 

‘They have not killed me,” he said. ‘I be- 
lieve they have made my life worth living.” 

ae * * * * * 

They were left alone in the factory, for the 
superintendent had made good his escape and the 
crowd had dispersed. Most of the workmen loi- 
tered about the yard, condemning the act which 
had injured their employer’s son, and wondering 
if they had lost their cause by it. Some one went 
for a physician, and some one else for young Hard- 
wick’s carriage. 

Meanwhile the patient exhibited remarkable 
cheerfulness. Olga Shevich was not giving him 
much attention. Indeed, she stood at the win- 
dow with her back toward him. She was trying 
to conceal the fact that her eyes were full of 
tears. 

‘‘There has been a short fight between labor 
and capital,” he said, ‘and I have been worsted. 
You might speak a comforting word to a wounded 
warrior, Olga.” 

She would not meet his eyes. 

‘* Before I went away I recognized the fact that 
I loved you,” he continued, “and time and ab- 
sence have not altered my fondness for you. I 
believed that my love was not returned. IfI had 
had only one man for my rival I would have staid 
here and taken my chances of driving him from 
the field ; but I had a body of human creatures 
against me—the working classes of the country ! 
Such a rival seemed formidable. You were ab- 
sorbed in your work among these people, and ap- 
peared to consider me theirenemy. You certainly 
showed no interest in me. Very few men have 
been willing to conciliate their rivals, and in this 
respect I am exceptional. I came back to this 
country for that purpose. I heard a story of 
Cutting’s brutality, and determined to assume 
the charge of my father’s business. I intend to 
be generous with my rival, Olga, although he has 
tried to kill me. You are a very proud»woman, 


in spite of your democratic professions.” He had 
risen now, and was standing beside her. ‘* When 
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you called those men cowards and rushed to my 
side your heart betrayed you, and I knew you had 
come to stay. There is no need for you to try to 
hold me aloof any longer, for I know you have 
gone over to the enemy.” 

She was facing him bravely now, and smiling 
through her tears. 

‘© Yes,” she said, ‘‘ since the enemy has come 
home to me.” 


He drew her closer to him. 

‘‘We have met on the old battlefield and both 
surrendered,” he said. ‘‘Is it because time and 
absence have made us wiser, dear ?” 

“It has made us more tolerant, perhaps,” she 
answered. ‘‘ And it may be that the season has 
influenced us, Allan. You know this is the gra- 
cious Christmas time—the season for nothing but 
peace and good will.” 


DECORATED GOURDS, 


By W. J. VAN Oost. 


THE uses the gourd may be put to for decora- 
tive purposes are unlimited. It need no longer 
simply hang on the wall as a pilgrim bottle ; it 
van be decorated with carving or pyrography, 
stained with aniline dyes, and mounted in vari- 
ous metals for a great variety of purposes, to wit, 
vases, using the various forms of the gourd or 
calabash ; drinking cups, finger bowls, print 
bowls, card receivers, ash trays, pen trays, can- 
dlesticks and water bottles, using the various 
shapes and sizes for the article desired. The 
gourd or calabash was much used in the remote 
ages of antiquity, where clay was not available or 
unknown. The Mexicans used the gourd very 
extensively, which they ingeniously carved and 
colored with various stains or dyes. Many speci- 
mens of these may be 
scen in our museums, 

Fig. 1 is a Mexican 
decorated egg-shaped 
gourd. It is cut off 
at the small end to 
form a drinking cup ; 
it is stained black and 
polished. The flow- 
ers are cut out and 
left the natural color 
underneath; the 
leaves are stained 
green; the borders 
and spots are also cut 
out and stained dark 
red. The effect is 
very charming. The 
cutting of these 
gourds is very easy, 
using a sharp-pointed 
penknife. Draw or 
transfer the design ; 
if transferred, the 
lines should be gone 
over again with India 





FIG. 1.— MEXICAN GOURD CUP. 


ink and allowed to dry. Cut all the lines in- 
ward, just a little way through the hard skin, 
using only the point of the knife; the handle 
and most of the blade should have a piece of 
linen wrapped around it, which will prevent the 
blade from closing, and also act as a preventive 
against cutting the fingers. The gourd is not the 
fragile thing which its light weight would seem 
to indicate ; on the contrary, it can stand mod- 
erately rough usage without sustaining any in- 
jury. The thickness is about 3-16 of an inch to 
1-4 of an inch, consisting of three grades of 
hardness. The outside skin is very hard and 
brittle, much like the shell of an egg and about 
as thick. Under the first layer it is medium 
hard about 1-16 of an inch. The remainder, or 
third skin, is very soft 
and pithy. When the 
outlining of the design 
is done, with the point 
of the knife remove 
only the shell, cutting 
very little away at a 
time ; a woodcarver’s 
1 1-8 of an inch flat 
gouge will be found 
much better than the 
knife to those who can 
use it.” The under- 
neath layer will soak 
up a stain or dye very 
readily. The outer 
shell will not; it re- 
sists dyes almost as 
much as porcelain. 
Therefore the outer 
should be dyed first. 
Before the gourd is 
cut to shape it should 
be filled with shot or 
small pieces of lead, 
then corked up, and 
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EGG-SHAPED GOURD DECORATED 
PYROGRAPHY. 


WITH 


iramersed two or three times in hot water, almost 
boiling, then several times in hot dye, until the 
desired shade is obtained. Let it get pretty well 
dry before working upon it, or it may be washed 
with ammonia and lacquered the color desired ; 
The 
they are three ? inch 
brass pole ends—those that have a threaded end 


warm the gourd before applying the lacquer. 
feet are a modern addition ; 


and nut, or those with the ordinary wood screws 
will do, pruviding that no water has to be put into 
the Find the 
nearly as possible, taking no notice of the eve of 


vessel. centre of the bottom as 
the gourd, as that is not always in the centre. 
Scribe a circle where you would like the feet to 
come: divide the circle into three, make a small 
the feet. The 
nuts should be put on with a little white lead, 
when they will be perfectly watertight. 

Fig. 2 is the same kind of a gourd decorated 
with pyrography, mounted upon iron scroll feet— 
tlie ordinary sheet iron that can be purchased 
from any stove store or tinsmith. The tools re- 
quired for the work are a pair of tinsmith’s shears 
(or a pair of strong old scissors will do), a pair of 
Jong round-nose pliers, two brad awls, one fine 
and the other stout, for making holes ; a 6-inch 
half-round file ; an old flatiron without a handle, 
or one of the modern kind, will answer the pur- 
pose of an anvil; a pair of stecl compasses for 
scribing off the width of the metal to be cut; a 
small copper bit, some tinman’s solder, and ten 
cents’ worth of muriatic acid and a picce of old 
zinc. In this case the mounting of the gourd is 
the first thing to be considered. Extend your 
compass to half an inch. Scribe off a line on the 
sheet iron, the length that will pass round the 


hole with a brad awl, screw in 


middle of the gourd, and leave a lap of half an 
inch. Puncture a hole with the awl in one end 
of this band, pass it round the gourd, and then 
scribe off the other hole; puncture as before. 
Now cut out the scrolls for the feet. The strips 
of metal can be strengthened by folding several 
thicknesses of paper. Place the strip of metal be- 
tween the paper, pulling the metal through and 
holding the paper in the right hand and the 
metal held by the pliers in the left hand; a good 
deal cf the large bends of the scrolls can be done 
this way. “The final trueing and small bends are 
The band 
now be divided into four and the other 
three holes pierced. <A small rivet might hold 
the band together temporarily. Put the band 
around the gourd and mark off the holes in the 
scroll feet. ‘The feet can now be riveted with small 
iron rivets on to the band, or holes may be punct- 
ured through the gourd and small roundheaded 
stove screws used ; these screws have a nut which 
is ecrewed on the inside. The small scrolls should 
be soldered on, using the copper bit and moisten- 
ing the parts to be soldered with muriatic acid, 
which is used as a flux. The acid must first 
be prepared, which is called ‘‘ killed.” Cut up 
small some pieces of zinc, put the acid into a 


done with the round-nose pliers. 
should 


stone pot in the open air, as the fumes are very 


obnoxious. Put the zine into the acid in small 








FIG, 3.— COCOANUT-SHELL CUP. 
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FIG. 4.— HALF-GOURD MOUNTED AS CANDLESTIOK. 


quantities till all boiling ceases, then the killed 
spirits will be ready for use. Dampen the part 
to be soldered with the spirits, have your solder- 
ing bit moderately hot, put the point of the bit 
in the spirits, then on the solder, which will ad- 
here, and carry to the joint, which is held in po- 
sition with the pliers while being soldered. The 
mount is now taken off the gourd entirely. The 
iron is blackened to preserve it from rust, a dead 
black being most desirable, composed of drop 
black ground into a fine paste with gold size laid 


on thinly with a brush and polished with a piece of 
leather when dry. The gourd is now to be prepared 


for pyrography. Scrape the gourd all over evenly 
with a piece of glass, then rub well with emery 
cloth. Polish with dry putty powder on Canton 
flannel, and finish with chamois leather. If this 
process is carried out the gourd will look like 
antique ivory. ‘The design is now sketched on 
and finely scorched in, and a most beautiful effect 
can be gotten. ‘The gourd is mounted upon 
its stand and the nuts put on with white lead, 
and the work is finished, which will be found 
most charming, and well repay those that can 
afford the time. It is not necessary that all 
gourds that are to be decorated with pyrography 
need be scraped and polished. There are some 
that have most beautiful natural tones ; these 
can be cleaned with ammonia, which will 
strengthen the colors, or they can be left natural, 
or either scorched or lacquered to brighten the 
colors. It will always be found a great im- 
provement to give a good rubbing with a piece 
of Canton flannel. It will not be out of place 
to mention that all kinds, sizes and shapes of 
gourds can be purchased from most wholesale 
seedmen and some of the Japanese stores at a 
very trifling cost. 

Vig. 3 is a carved nut from Central Americ: 
used as a drinking vessel. The decoration is 
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very simple, and can be applied to the gourds. 
The very unevenness of the zigzag cuts lends to 
its beauty. ‘The two lines that are cut around the 
middle should be a little wider than the metal 
band that secures the modern-addition scroll 
feet, which are secured as before described. 

Fig. 4 is a candlestick, a piece cut from a 
small double-bulb gourd. Lengthwise the gourd 
is divided into about three equal parts, which 
will make two candlesticks. ‘Two strips of metal 
are cut and bent up as shown at a, which havea 
small hole punched through the middle for the 
feet; b is the nozzle for the candle, which is 
likewise made of two strips of metal scrolled at 
each of the ends, a hole being also punched 
through the centre of the two strips ; ¢ is a round 
metal disk that fits in the bottom to act as a re- 
ceiver for the candle grease. A hole is made 
through the centre of the gourd, and the whole 
of the metalwork and gourd is bolted together 
with a small stove bolt, the nut being screwed up 
underneath, as shown at d. It is advisable when 
possible to blacken the iron before finally putting 
together, as it can be done so much more quickly 
and easily. 

Fig. 5 is mounted upon three C-scroll feet, 


FIG. 5.—GOURD MOUNTED AS VASE. 
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which are soldered or riveted to the lower band. 
The three strips are only curved at the upper 
end ; the band is soldered around the gourd with 
the strips in their places. They are then soldered 
to the band. The bottom band, with the feet se- 
cured in their places, is slipped up over the upper 
slips, which are then curved with the pliers, 
binding the whole together firmly. Broken wine- 
glasses, tumblers, quaint-shaped bottles and cocoa- 
nut-shells might be utilized by mounting them in 
this sheet iron. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE, 
By ERNEST INGERSOLL, 


An interesting article in Science for August 19th gives 
the result of some observations upon the habitual position 
of a sitting bird upon its nest, showing that the bird al- 
ways sits in the same way, and has a regular entrance and 
exit. This is very plain in such nests as those of the king- 
fisher and bank swallow, which occupy burrows or tubes 
underground ; but it seems to be equally true of those oc- 
cupying open, cup-shaped nests, where the fact is not ap- 
parent to the careless observer. The writer, Morris Gibbs, 
remarks: ‘* With all birds, so far as I am able to learn, 
the exit is a point of observation for the sitter, from 
which it can get a view of friends and foes. The owls 
and hawks from an elevated position can command a fine 
view of the surroundings. With all aquatic birds the sit- 
ter almost invariably occupies a position presenting to- 
ward the water. Shore birds, as the sandpipers, rest on 
their nests in a position best to view the stream or pond. 
Rails and gallinules face the water, the latter usually 
building so that they can plunge from their homes di- 
rectly into their favorite channels. The loon, who builds, 
or. rather, forms, its nest away out from the shore in a 
mass of vegetable matter, usually the foundation of an old 
muskrat’s house, invariably faces the open, deep water. 
From that position it can slide into the lake at a second’s 
notice. . . . In the case of ruffed grouse and quail, the 
position occupied while on the nest is invariably that 
which gives the best view of the surroundings from the 
more or less concealed retreat. Who ever heard of a 
grouse’s nest. where the old bird ced into the brush pile, 
or toward the stump or log? The arboreal sparrews, vi- 
reos and many other smaller birds usually sit upon nests 
built on horizontal limbs with the head from the trunk, 
and when the nest is much elevated the position is usually 
chosen so that the sitter will face the prevailing wind. 
Birds will nearly always, when on or off the nest, face the 
wind ; and, if observations are taken, nearly all birds on 
the nest will be found in one position, if a strong wind is 
blowing. 

PiaGcvues of mice have from time to time alarmed farm- 
ers in various parts of the world, especially in regions of 
old civilization where the natural enemies of mice, as 
hawks, owls, serpents, etc., have been nearly extermi- 
nated. Such are recorded in various parts of Europe, in 
Scotland, and even in Nova Scotia. Recently the crops of 
Thessaly, the northern border province of Greece, have 
been threatened with almost total destruction, and the 
government called upon the German Dr. Loeffler, who 
had cultivated a bacillus which fatally affected the Euro- 
pean vole, or meadow mouse (Arvicola arvalis) to attempt 
the extirpation of the Thessalian pest. He and his assist- 


ants went to Thessaly, where they found that it was a dif- 
ferent species of meadow mouse that caused the trouble, 
but equally susceptible to the disease his bacteria pro- 
duced, and prepared there a large quantity of his Lacilli 
typhi murium in a decoction of oat and barley straw to 
which one per cent. of peptone and one-half per cent. of 
barley sugar had been added. Pieces of bread soaked in 
this mixture, or ‘‘ culture,”’ were distributed about the 
burrows of the mice, and the effect was awaited. In a few 
days news came from all sides that the mice had ceased 
thcir activity, and were to be found dying or dead, with 
all the evidences of murine typhoid fever, in and about 
their burrows ; and in a short time the plague was abated 
throughout the whole country. 


Tue discovery, recently, of certain pile structures in 
Naaman’s Creek, near Claymont, Del., has aroused much 
interest among anthropologists. The ‘ find” consisted of 
three groups of pile butts in a line across the stream. In 
the immediate vicinity, at various depths in mud and 
gravel, about 700 stone implements were found, some 
quite rude, of argillite, others highly finished, of slate, 
jasper, etc. Whether the implements and the piles were 
connected is a question that has aroused debate. Some 
think the piles only the supports of a bridge built by the 
very early Swedish settlers of the region, others regard 
them as the remains of an old wharf, while a third party 
maintain that they represent aboriginal dwellings similar 
to those of the lake dwellers of Switzerland. 


An English yachtsman who has been cruising along the 
coast of Kamchatka gives the following interesting de- 
scription of the boats of the natives there. These boats, 
he says, were handsome little canoes made of walrus hide, 
stretched over a very light wooden framework, lashed to- 
gether with strips of the same. This hide, being very 
stiff, requires little support inside beyond the longitudinal 
strings necessary to form the shape of the boat, and con- 
sequently admits of extremely light construction. These 
boats were about fifteen feet long by three feet extreme 
beam, sharp at both ends, with fine easy lines and a wide 
V-shape section. They were decked all over, except an 
oval-shaped well in the centre, large enough for one man 
to sit comfortably in. When empty they would not float 
upright, on account of their lightness and sharp bottom ; 
but with the weight of a man on board to bring them down 
to their bearings they are very stiff. A heavy man stand- 
ing close over to the side of the well only just brought the 
gunwale down to the water’s edge. The natives sit ona 
cushion of skins in the bottom of the canoe and propel is 
with a double-bladed paddle, the shaft of which has a 
good deal of spring in it. These canoes are practically 
unbreakable, light to carry and easy to paddle; they will 
live in a heavy sea, and with proper care will no doubt last 
for many years. The writer tried his best to get one of 
them, which appeared to be quite new, but the owner 
would not part with it on any terms. These people live in 
a happy state of ignorance about the value of money. A 
handful of bright silver dollars is scarcely more attractive 
to them than a handful of stones would be. They have no 
use for dollars, but set some value on such articles as 
rum, rifles and tobacco. These things, or at least the two 
former, are forbidden them by their kind father, the 
Czar—which fact, no doubt, partly accounts for their 
eagerness to obtain them. 


Tue investigations of Mr. R. L. Garner in respect to 
traces of speech in monkeys have attracted a great deal of 
attention in this country, which is fond of any sensational 
bit of pseudo-science. These have now been crystallized 
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into a book which is amusing, but is not regarded very 
seriously by scientific men. Some of Mr. Garner’s studies, 
however, are interesting and valuable as showing traits of 
intelligence in monkeys apart from the question of speech, 
so that the work has not by any means been entirely fruit- 
less. The following is an anecdote in point, though the 
acquirement noted is of no great consequence as an argu- 
ment, since it comes well within the known mental powers 
not only of monkeys, but of many animals reckoned lower 
in the intellectual scale: A young, white-faced Cebus of 
rather more than average intelligence. He was a quiet, 
sedate and thoughtful little monk, whose gray hair and 
beard gave him quite a venerable aspect, and for this rea- 
son I called him *‘ Darwin.” For some cause unknown to 
me he was afraid of me, and I showed him but little atten- 
tion. On the same shelf, and in an adjacent cage, lived 
the little Capuchin ‘‘ Puck.” The cages were only sepa- 
rated by an open wire partition, through which they could 
easily see and hear each other. For some weeks I visited 
‘* Puck” almost daily, and in response to his sound for 
food I always supplied him with some nuts, banana, or 
other dainties. Inever gave him any of these things to eat 


unless he would ask me for them in his own speech. On 


one of my visits my attention was attracted by little 
‘* Darwin,” who was uttering a strange sound, which I had 
never before heard one of his species utter. I did not 
recognize the sound at first, but very soon discovered 
that it was intended to imitate the sound of the Capuchin, 
in response to which I always gave ‘‘ Puck” some nice 
morsel of food. ‘* Darwin” had undoubtedly observed 
that this sound made by ‘‘ Puck” was always rewarded 
with something good to eat, and his evident motive was to 
secure a like reward. After this I always gave him some 
food in acknowledgment of his efforts, and I observed 
from day to day that he improved in making this sound, 
until at last it could scarcely be detected from the sound 
made by ‘** Puck.” 


ExPERIMENTS with some new, ingenious and delicate 
machinery have been made in London in the testing of 
percussion caps. The experiments showed that, in point 
of sensitiveness, the percussion caps in ‘‘ E.C.” cases of 
recent issue are remarkably good, and a weight of two 
ounces falling from twelve inches in free air, and deliver- 
ing its blow fairly on the centre of the striker, is sufficient 
to detonate with certainty and completeness the caps in 
the present season’s issue of Bachmann, Eley, Joyce and 
Kynoch ordinary E.C. cartridges. Some caps lacking in 
sensitiveness, and known to give trouble in the gun, were 
found to require a thirty-inch fall of the two-ounce weight ; 
and even then a certain percentage did not explode prop- 
erly, but simply fizzed off, proving the possibility of hang- 
fire being caused by the cap requiring a more powerful 
blow than usual to detonate it properly. The actual ex- 
plosive force was gauged by arranging that the whole of 
it be concentrated upon a chisel which was forced by the 
explosion against lead ; the depth to which the blade pen- 
etrated the lead was accepted as a gauge of the force ex- 
erted. The details involved in estimating time elapsing 
between delivery of blow to striker and development of a 
flash of any specified length cannot be undertaken with- 
out illustrations, but the principle involved consists essen- 
tially in making the movement of the striker break one 
circuit of the Bowlengé chronograph, the second circuit 
being interrupted by the ignition in the path of the flash 
of a small fragment of explosive which holds a contact up 
to its work. The explosive being ignited, the current is 
interrupted and registration effected in the usual manner. 
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Or the many versions of Dante in English, none has 
even attempted to render the original metrical form—the 
Italian terza rima. Such an attempt would be futile, in the 
first place, because the essential qualities of poetry are un- 
translatable—or, to paraphrase the clearer assertion of 
Dante himself, ‘* nothing harmonized by.a musical bond 
can be transmuted from its own speech without losing all 
its sweetness and harmony.” This applies particularly to 
the ‘‘ Divine Comedy,” than which no poem in any tongue 
is more informed with rhythmic life. At the same time 
the exalted intellectual substance, narrative interest and 
spiritual import of the work are such that they may be ex- 
pressed in the prose of another tongue without losing their 
power to quicken imagination and evoke sympathy. Prose, 
therefore, is the medium which Charles Eliot Norton has 
chosen for his new and complete translation (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.). Professor Norton justly regards the intel- 
lectual temper of our time as being impatient of the work 
of those earlier translators who put Dante into one or an- 
other distinctively English form of verse, thereby sacrific- 
ing substance for form’s sake, while the new form itself dif- 
fers widely from the original. Of course there are other 
prose translations, too, such as Dugdale’s, Butler’s, and Dr. 
John Carlyle’s ‘‘ Inferno.” The latter, published forty years 
ago, comes nearest to the ideal of Professor Norton, who 
declares that he should hardly have cared to attempt a new 
version had Dr. Carlyle translated the whole poem. The 
other translators in prose are clumsy, or obscure, or write 
crabbed English, or else ‘‘ overact the office of an inter- 
preter.” Professor Norton endeavors, and apparently with 
a good measure of success, to.be as literal in his transla- 
tion as is consistent with good English, while rendering 
Dante’s own words in words as nearly correspondent to 
them as the difference in the languages will permit. The 
other distinctive feature of his work is the luminous and 
scholarly commentary running through the three volumes, 
accompanying each doubtful word or passage at the foot 
of its page. In his dedication, Professor Norton pays loyal 
tribute to Lowell, who read the proofs of the first volume, 
and had reached the fifth canto of the second, when, in 
the summer of 1891, his fatal illness put an end to his 
labor of love. As a specimen of the new Dante at its best, 
here is the apostrophe at the unveiling of Beatrice (Purg. 
xxxi.): ‘* Oh, splendor of living light eternal! Who hath 
become so pallid under thershadow of Parnassus, or hath 
so drunk at its cistern, that he would not seem to have his 
mind encumbered, trying to represent thee as thou didst 
appear there where in harmony the heaven overshadows 
thee when in the open air thou didst thyself disclose ?” 
To indicate, in no spirit of disparagement, the inevitable 
difficulties and limitations with which one has to contend 
in dealing with the translation of poetry, let us take, for 
example, the lines at the opening of canto xxviii. of the 
Purgatory, describing the swaying trees and wind-swept 
boughs in the forest of the terrestrial paradise, which— 


‘Non pero dal lor esser dritto sparte 
Tanto, che gli augelletti per le cime 
Lasciasser d’operare ogni lor arte : 

Ma con piena letizia laure prime, 
Cantando, ricevano intra le foglie, 
Che tenevan bordone alle sue rime. 

Tal, qual di ramo in ramo si raccoglie 
Per la pineta in sul lito di Chiassi, 
Quand’ Eolo Scirocco fuor discioglie.” 


For these lovely lines, the best English substitution avail- 
able is: ‘* Yet not so far parted from their straightness, that 
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the little birds among the tops would leave the practice of 
their every art; but with full joy singing they received 
the early breezes among the leaves, which kept a burden 
to their rhymes, such as gathers from bough to bough 
through the pine forest upon the shore of Chiassi, when 
Eolus lets forth 
the pine forest alluded to is that of Ravenna, the Roman 
Portus Classis, known to the Italian of to-day as Classe, 


Sirocco.” In this passage, by the way, 


and therefore difficult to recognize in the Dantesque ap- 
pellation of Chiassi, which the translator gives unchanged. 
Such matters, however, belong, as we have said, to the in- 
evitable vicissitudes of poetical transmutation. Professor 


Norton’s work, as a whole, is a monument of American 


scholarship. It will, doubtless, at once take its place as 
the standard student's Dante, and the popular Dante as 
as the great Italian classic may ever 


id 


well, in such degree 
be popular in English. 


“Tue Girt or CoLumsBus: What it was, and what it has 


become ”—such is the comprehensive and suggestive theme 
of ascholarly paper which has been prepared by John Laird 
Wilson for Frank Lesure’s Porputar Monracy, and which 
nurhber of 


will be a leading feature of the next (January 


this magazine. In a succinct review of such recent contri- 
butions to modern history as Justin Winsor’s ‘** Columbus,” 
John Fiske's ‘* Discovery of America,” and Prof. Shaler’s 
‘* Nature and Man in America,” together with a broad and 
optimistic outlook upon the present and the future, Mr. 
Wilson presents a picture of America as Columbus discoy- 
ered it, and as it has since been developed, which every 
American ought to study. The same number will contain 
a new patriotic poem by Joaquin Miller, whose noble 
stanzas on ‘‘ Columbus,” originally published in these 
pages a year ago, have since won such universal appreci- 
ation. This forthcoming Holiday issue of Frank Lesire’s 
Porputar Monruvy will be, like the present Christmas one, 
signalized by unusual artistic embellishment, and bound 


in a special illuminated cover. 


A most charming and dainty set of little books is that 
known as the Handy Volume Classics, several volumes of 
which have just been published by Messrs. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., Boston. It consists of such standard works 


‘Talla 
** Sartor Resar- 
‘* Emerson's 


as ** The Vicar of Wakefield,” ‘* Paul and Virginia,” 
Rookh,” ‘* Heroes and Hero Worship,” 


‘Pilgrim’s Progress,” ‘* Lucile, Es- 


They are of handy size, and are bound in 


tus,” 
says,” ete. 
unique and beautiful bindings, some in silk being espe- 
cially attractive. Each volume has a portrait and frontis- 
piece, and many are furnished with additional illustra- 
tions. A prettier set of standard books could hardly be 
imagined. 

Tur study of birds and bird life is always interesting. 
It is especially so when one takes it up hand in hand with 
an experienced naturalist and keen observer. Bradford 
Torrey is such a guide, and in*tThe Footpath Way” 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston) he leads his readers 
into the nativ 
feathered friends, and points out and describes their ways 
and habits in most entertaining and instructive style. Py 
a perusal of Mr. Torrey’s book it is possible to learn 


haunts of some of our most interesting 


much that is pleasing as well as valuable. 


A rea novelty in the way of Christmas presents has 
just turned up. It is, however, suitable only as a gift 
from a woman who has alienated the affections of another 
woman's husband to the one she has wronged. A descrip- 
tion of this seasonable novelty can be found in ‘ Tales of a 
Garrison Town,” by Arthur Wentworth Eaton and Craven 
Langstroth Betts (D. D. Merrill Co., New York and St. 
Paul). In the cleverly told short story, ‘‘ Mrs. Bucking- 
ham’s Revenge,” 
tears in her eyes and on bended knee, with a widow of not 
very upright character for the return of her husband, with 
whom the woman in black has been amusing herself for a 


a wife is made to earnestly plead, with 


short time. 
ging for a doll that an older child has taken away from 


The wife’s pleading is not unlike a child beg- 


her. The widow is moved by the passionate entreaty, and 
promises to return the cherished husband, concluding, 
‘***T give him back to you asa Christmas present,’ and she 
showed the bewildered and happy wife to the door.” 
Other women who have stray husbands in their pos 
All ot 


the stories in Messrs. Eaton and*Betts’s book are good, 


session might go and do likewise this Christmas. 


and while some are not so clever and orignal as ‘* Mrs. 
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Buckingham’s Revenge,” some are better. They are all 
written in a charming style, and are short and to the 
point. 

Tar ‘Columbian Nonpareil Photograph,” comprising a 
handsome portrait group ofa score of illustrious men and 
women of America, is one of several attractive publications 
issued by and sold for the benefit of the National Orphans’ 
Home Association, of Danville, Il. This splendid charitable 
enterprise, founded by Mrs. 8. E. Kalley, an Illinois woman, 
and organized by prominent business men of Danville, 
was incorporated in 1890. Public officials, clergymen, 
business men, littérateurs and editors, in all sections of 
the country, have interested themselves in Mrs. Kalley’s 
work; and Governor Fifer of Illinois gives it his hearty 
indorsement and sympathy. The object of the Association 
is to secure means to found a free National Orphans’ Home 
and Industrial College, embracing a military school, to 
which destitute boys and girls shall be admitted from 
every Congressional district in the United States. The 
institution is to be ‘‘ non-sectarian and non-political, but 
Christianity, temperance and patriotism will be taught 
to boys and girls alike, creating unity in thought and har- 
mony in action.” The Association also publishes ‘* Father- 
less, Motherless,” a new song and chorus, the words of 
which are by Eben E. Rexford, and the music by Dr. J. B. 
Herbert. 


One cannot truthfully accuse William C. Jones of pla- 
giarism. His book ‘‘ Birch-rod Days, and Other Poems” 
(American Publishers’ Association, Chicago), is palpably 
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original. It does not contain a single line that bears the 
least suspicion of having been culled from the works of 
Shakespeare, ‘Tennyson, or any other standard poet of our 
Each poem is distinctly marked with the indi- 
viduality of Jones.. Even the most widely read in poetry 
has never come across anything just like this, the first 
stanza of one of the effusions : 


tongue. 


‘* A lion was intent on sleep, 
When o’er his limbs a mouse would creep ; 
Angered, he caught it with a sweep, 
And chiding, said : 
‘*Tis useless, mouse, in tears to weep, 
Pll strike you dead !’” 
These lines are a good sample of the style of the more 
than three hundred poems contained in the book. When 
one gets through looking over them—not reading them, 
for that is impossible—one cannot help feeling that it is 
just as well there are no other poets like Mr. Jones. 


THERE are few persons better qualified to write about 
the bringing up of children than Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
She knows all about the much-discussed subject through 
years of experience in the training of young people, and 
she can write in a clear and forcible style. She has em- 
bodied her ideas resulting from this experience in a bock 
entitled ‘Children’s Rights” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston). The contents include short practical papers on 
“The Rights of the Child,” ‘‘ Children’s Plays,” ‘‘ Chil- 
dren’s Playthings,” ‘‘ What Shall Children Read,” ‘“ The 
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Relation of the Kindergarten to Social Reform and to the 
Public School,” and ** Other People’s Children.” 
these, there are three essays by Nora A. Smith, sister of 
Mrs. Wiggin, on ** Children’s Stories,’’ ** How Shall We 
Govern Our Children 7?” and **‘ The Magic of ‘ Together.’ ” 
Mrs. Wiggin advocates the Froebel Kindergarten method of 
teaching, and the greater part of the book is taken up 


Besides 


with arguments, logical and convincing, in its behalf. 

Wao has not heard of Davos ? Who would not wish to 
become acquainted with this beautiful sunny valley of the 
Rhetian Alps, with its almost cloudless sky and pure and 
bracing air, which gives renewed health to thousands of 
invalids? Until recently the journey to Davos was long 
and fatiguing, involving a drive from Landquart over 
the dusty road leading up the steep sides of the Valley of 
the Prattigan. 
to our destination by the railway, which has converted 


Now, however, we are rapidly transported 


this once tedious journey into one of the most enjoyable 
pleasure trips, in the course of which some of the grandest 
Alpine scenery is displayed to the traveler, filling him 
with wonder and admiration. In Nos. 133 and 134 of the 
** Tilustrated Europe” Series this journey is so well de- 
scribed that this little volume is among the most attractive 
in this admirable collection. The illustrations are charm- 
ing, the artist, Mr. Weber, having surpassed himself. As 
regards the text, it is evident that the author knows and 
loves his native place, which he depicts with a master’s 
hand. 

One of the cleverest and youngest of Southern journal- 
ists and littérateurs is Charles J. 
Chronicle. We quote below a graceful conceit of his which 


Bayne, of the Augusta 


has been set to music in a manner worthy of the dainty 
poem: 
HER HEART SONG. 


Take away the flowing flagons 
That exhilarate no more, 
For within her fervent eyes 
All the summer sunlight lies 
That the garnered grape could store. 


Take away the lute, the laughter 
That once made the heart rejoice, 
For like streams upon the pebbles, 
Breaking into trembling trebles, 
Is the music of her voice. 


Take away the richest roses ' 
That the gardens ever grew, 

For her coyly curling lips 

Do transcendently eclipse 
All their grace of curve and hue. 


Take away the gleams of glory 
Whose allurements but impart 

Gloom to this despairing spirit, 

Which would sooner far inherit 
Her sweet sympathetic heart. 


Tuat stirring story of the war, ‘‘ Dora Darling: or, The 
Daughter of the Regiment,” by Jane G. Austin, has appro- 
priately been added to Lee & Shepard's Good Company 
Scries of paper novels. 


** Jor rounded 
up and published in a tasteful and racily illustrated ob- 


long folio volume (George M. Allen Company, New York) 


Kern’s Jests, JinGLEs anp JoTTINGs,” 


are dedicated by their waggish author **to my stranger 
friend, the American Dollar.” Doubtless this publication 


will bring about a rapprochement, for the popularity of the 
genial joker is widely established. 


Mr. Kerr’s humor is 
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full of individuality. He runs the whole gamut from 
grave to gay. His versification is uncommonly facile, and 
he is quite unique in his exploitation of the 
(New York Italian) dialect. 
looking over the book, is Mr. Kerr’s great narrative of 
But, no! 
The effect of that dainty fantasia must be brought out by 
the author's recitation. It is too delicate to print. 


” 


** dago 
One piece which we miss, in 





Christoph’ Colombo, and how he discovered 
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NEW WATERWORKS AT ST. LOUIS. 


ST. LOUIS AS A HEALTH RESORT. 


Sr. Lours has made itself famous throughout 
the world by its hospitality and the magnificence 
of its carnivals, and it has won the admiration of 
the entire continent by its gigantic strides in man- 
ufacturing during the last twelve or fifteen years. 
It possesses another claim to international emi- 
nence which it has not taken great trouble in the 
past to assert, but which during the cholera scare 
of last fall came very prominently to the front. 

It is the healthiest large city, not only in Amer- 
ica, but in the world. 

The assertion is apparently a bold one, but fig- 
ures speak for themselves, and only a very few 
need be quoted to prove it. Sanitary science has 
been brought to a very fine point in London, but 
a death rate as low as twenty in the thousand is 
heralded as something remarkable in that huge 
aggregation of wealth and poverty, of happiness 
and misery. Yet in St. Louis a death rate of 
twenty would be regarded as exceptionally high, 
and would set the authorities wondering what was 
the matter with the health-preserving and pro- 
tecting arrangements of the city. The last official 
return quotes St. Louis as having a death rate of 
17.94, while even in San Francisco, a notoriously 
healthy city in a notoriously healthy State, the 
figures were 23.94. Brooklyn’s return for the 
same period was 24.81, Philadelphia’s practically 
the sume, Chicago’s a fraction less, New York’s 
28, and Boston’s the same. The comparison is 
eloquent and the deduction obvious. 

To make eighteen in the thousand the average 
mortality in a manufacturing city with over half 
a million inhabitants is to achieve a positive tri- 
umph in sanitary science, and yet St. Louis has 
done this quietly and without the slightest flour- 


ish of trumpets. Part of its phenomenal healthi- 
ness is to the credit and good sense of the hardy 
pioneers who, a century and a quarter ago, selected 
its site for a trading post, and who saw in that 
site every requisite for a healthy and prosperous 
city. The remainder of.the credit is due to the 
citizens themselves, who have devoted large sums 
of money to providing well-paved and cleaned 
streets, ample water supply, and a perfect sewer- 
age system. Ina word, nature and science have 
worked hand in hand, and the result of their 
labors has been eminently satisfactory. 

St. Louis is situated on the western bank of the 
Mississippi River, and is the geographical as well 
as the commercial centre of the great Mississippi 
Valley. The ground upon which the city is built 
is rolling, with a gradual rise from the river west- 
ward, a large portion of the residence section be- 
ing on very high ground indeed. The lay of the 
ground is admirably adapted for natural drainage, 
and the Mill Creek Valley, which runs east and 
west, forms a remarkably suitable line for the 
main sewer. Taking advantage of this, the city 
authorities many years ago constructed a sewer 
along the valley to the river, and this has been 
enlarged from time to time as new branches have 
been run into it, until now it is the largest main 
sewer in the world. As the city has spread itself 
out to the west, north and south it has been 
necessary to maintain a heavy expenditure in 
sanitary measures, but on no occasion has there 
been any hesitancy in providing the necessary 
funds, with the result that St. Louis to-day is a 
better-drained city than at any period of its his- 
tory. 

Mention has already been made of the good 
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streets of St. Louis. Its street system is a sin- 
gularly complete one, and, owing to the undula- 
tions of the surface already referred to, their 
drainage is made comparatively easy. Most of 
the downtown streets are paved with granite, and 
are in excellent condition. ‘The suburban streets 
are paved with wood, asphalt or telford, and al- 
though the rapidity with which building opera- 
tions have been carried on has rendered it impos- 
sible to improve the streets as rapidly as the 
residence section has grown, the mileage of well- 
constructed thoroughfares and boulevards has in- 
creased very rapidly, 

Ifeavy as the expenditure has been on sewers 
and streets, the investment has proved a most 
fortunate one, for the city has been singularly free 
from epidemics ; and when a case of infectious 
disease has been discovered the difficulty of 
stamping out the infection has been very trivial. 
One of the most recent movements in the direc- 
tion of comfort and health has been the adoption 
of street sprinkling by the municipal authorities, 
St. Louis being the first city in America to adopt 
this plan and to do away with sprinkling by pri- 
vate contract. Every street upon the line of which 
buildings have been erected is now sprinkled three 
or four times daily during the summer, spring 
aud fall, much to the comfort and health of the 
inhabitants. In the business section the granite 
streets are also washed intervals by the fire 
department ; and altogether St. Louis may be 
classed as one of the cleanest as well as the health- 
jest cities to be found anywhere. 

The climate of the city is also conducive to the 
low death rate, extremes of temperature being very 
rare and cyclones and storms being seldom met 
with. ‘The variation of temperature is remarka- 
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bly small, and the climate generally. is invigorat- 
ing as well as pleasant. 

In its water supply St. Louis is sini 
fortunate. During the fall of 1892 a committee 
of experts from New York visited the city with a 
view to reporting on the healthfulness of drink- 
ing water drawn from a river. They carefully 
analyzed and tested unfiltered water as drawn 
from the hydrants in the city, and their report, 
like hundreds of reports from experts in past 
years, was to the effect that the St. Louis water 
was pleasant to the taste and perfectly safe to 
drink, The existing waterworks are sufficient 
to supply a population of half a million without 
any excessive strain, but owing to the enormous 
growth in population, it has been found necessary 
to construct much larger works at a greater dis- 
tance from the heart of the city. These works 
will be situated at the Chain of Rocks, about nine 
miles from the St. Louis Courthouse, and four or 
five miles south of the junction of the Misissippi 
and Missouri Rivers. 

The waters of the two great rivers do not inter- 
mingle to any appreciable extent until they have 
traveled several miles past the new waterworks, 
and the inlet water tower through which the 
water is to be drawn is on the Missouri River 
side, the water of the Missouri River being purer, 
although less clear and sparkling, than that of the 
Father of Waters itself. From the new inlet 
tower in the centre of the river the water will be 
conducted by means of one of the longest con- 
duits in the country to enormous settling basins, 
in which it will be allowed to remain long enough 
to settle ; and the supply sent through the pipes 
will be as clear as it is admittedly wholesome and 
palatable. 




















A SECTION OF THE CONDUIT LEADING TO THE ST. LOUIS WATERWORKS. 














